





THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY. 


If apology ever was necessary to any work, 
it must be to the present, since from circum¬ 
stances unnecessary to detail, the first hasty 
and unfinished draught was taken from me, 
without its having received the benefit of a 
single revision. Family events interveni]|ig, 
some considerable time elapsed before I re¬ 
sumed my task, and when I did I had not a 
single page of the manuscript or a memoran^ 
dum to refer to. Compelled both by honour 
and circumstances to complete my task^ I took 
the bold alternative of trusting entirely to mc- 
mory, cheered by the prospect of having the 
proof sheets pass through my hands, and of 
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thus being enabled to make some corrections. 
But this unfortunate performance was pre¬ 
destined to go forth with all its faults upon its 
JJlead, my abroad precluding any j)ossi- 

bUity of my devoting any further attention to 
its pages. 

Under these circumstances, as well as its 
being a Jirst essay, 1 fiope to win some indulg¬ 
ence from my readers, and trust that they will 
not sufltT the errors of the present, to preju¬ 
dice the future efforts of the same pen. 
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.OVE AT ITllST SIGIll 


CHAPTER 1. 

“-A ni itihlest pan , 

Witl» oc|Ual virtue foiiii’J, and €*qu li giatf; 

'I he '•aine. il.stinguishM hut in sex uloue 
Hits (he tnilU lustu ol tiu bliiotiiiii;^ morn, 

Aiul his iht ladiaiuc ot the iisti day ’* TiJOVii i 


“ (irOl'n lIuavonH r* excluiincci JMis. liclunint, sUul- 
from htr seat at the pa* lour window, “ Ililliei 
tvHHCs Adela, ]>ale, and leaning on the ann of a 
si ranger ! Fly, Alice, and admit them.’* 

Tn a few moments the ohjeel of the anxious cxcla- 
malion entered the room, and throwing herself into 
the arms of her mother, cried in a voice tremulous 
fiorn recent ‘error— 

“ Ol mamma, uhat an escape I have just had !” 
You terrify me my love! what has happened?” 
h'lidcil) inquiicd Mrs. Belmont. 
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** I had Dot long left Mrs. Annosk'v’s/’ replitd 
Adda, ‘'when soniclhing startled the horse:—setting 
t>ff at fall speed, the servant who drove was thrown: 
I with diiriculty kc[>t my scat, till just as we reached 
Milford’s cottage, when had not that gentleman,’* 
pointing to the strufiger who had followed licr into 
the room, “ flown to the head of the horse, J should 
hrO'c beeti (Ia^ht‘d to [)ieces! when he had onceehecK- 
(‘d the furifxis animal, he resigned th(’ hriflle tootle r^, 
an I lifted me from the earriage.’* 

“ f) i sir,” cried Mrs, Ikdmont, now fjnitting lu r 
d.'iMghtcr, and approaching the stranger, “what hm- 
aage can cx[>ress the gratitude of my heart for the 
j’lreserratioji of my child.” 

“ None is neec'ssary, madam,'* he replied, “ my 
pleasure irpossil)Ie is eveb hcyofid your own, in tjcing 
the instrumeni of that prescrv ati(»m” 

“ Hut yon arc iiijni*ed, ^ir!” eiied Mrs. Relmonr, 
perceiving ihc stranger’s arm hang useless by his side. 


“ flood God ! 


why did yon not speak iimnediaLcly ? ” 


Adda started from the st>fa, exclaiming— 


“ Your arm is broken and flew instantly from 


iic room to dispatch a messenger for the surgeon. 

“ O ! yon are enduring much anguish !” cried s!;(’ 
re-entering, and advancing with a hurried step to li< r 
deliverer. “ I shall never f)rgiv'e myself for the suf¬ 
fering I have been the means of inflicting on you.” 

Tiic stranger who grow every moment paler, en- 
treated the ladies not to alarm themselves; but the 
interval till tlie arrival of the surgeon was to them one 


of mental torture, cijual perhaps lo the physical agony 
of th(‘ suileror. At length Mr. Hentham arrived, and 
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they witlidrew to wait anxiously the result of Itis 
\isit. 

Jlut did you not tell me,*'* inquired Mrs, Belmont 
as boon us they reached the drawing-room, “ that Mrs, 
Anne^lev^s servant M^as thrown out} He ought to be 
iij(]uired after.” 

“ CcM'tainly, poor fellow!” cried Adela with a feel¬ 
ing ()1‘ sclf-re]>roach. “ i have been so bewildered 
and teirifled, that I liuve forgotten every thing. lUit 
do not ring, nuiinma,” she added, arresting her ino- 
i-K'i’s hand just as it reached the btll; ‘‘in pity to rny 
snivel ing preserver, let there not be the least noise. I 
uill step softly do^Mi stairs, and send Alice to make 
iiKjuiries.” 

}diss Helmout liad b(‘en spending a few days at 
(slannain, a small estate at the distance of about four 
Hides, in the possession of Mrs. Annesley, the aged 
iiiid i<s[»te(ablc witlow of a elergyiuan. She was the 
most intimate friend of Mrs. J5elniont, and hers was 
(lie only family uhieh Adela isited till within the last 
six months, whe n their circle was agreeably enlarged 
by a (’aptain Auber and his daughter taking up their 
n'sidenec in Conway Vale. Between these families 
Adela now divided her hours of leisure, and when the 
iK cident of the morning oeenrred, was hastening liome 
to prepare for a sliort stay with her new friend Caro¬ 
line Auber, from whom she had the day befoic rc- 
eeiv('(l a note, expressing an earnest and particular 
dc'sire to see iier. 

As soon as Mr. Bcntham (jnitted his patient, Mrs. 
Belmont had him summoned to the drawing room, to 
i)iaK(‘ her inquiries as to the extent of the injury the 
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stfiingor Jiad received, and learned with concern that 
it was serious. The effect of a long and fatiguing jour- 
V^) contributed to increase the ill effects of the ac- 
'ictdent, and there wtTe such indications of fever, that 
Mr. Bcnthani had advised his patient to retire to bed. 

Rut iny counsel is so opposed to his inclination, 
that I fear,** continued that gentleman, it will avai* 
but little; therefore to your care, ladies, I commit 
him, recommending the utmost quiet and repose.” 

When the surgeon withdrew, Mrs. Belmont and 
Adeln returned to the parlour, where they found the 
unknown reclining on the sofa in evident pain; 
against all entreaty he rose as they entered, and Mrs. 
Belmont with a countenance of the deepest concern, 
inquired how he felt— 

‘‘01 infinitely belter madam,” he replied in a 
voice of assumed cheerfulness, “ my worthy doctor 
was for mortifying me in bed, but T always cheat the 
sons of Esculapius, whenever I have the misfortune to 
be under their hands, by recovering as quickly as I 
can, which is always best effected by not giving way.” 

“ In general,” replied Mrs. Belmont, “1 think your 
plan is a good one, but probably not in the present 
instance. If you cannot be persuaded to retire imme¬ 
diately, 1 must nevertheless insist that you do at a 
veiy early hour in the evening; allow me to institute 
myself your nurse, and accopc such accommodation as 
my humble home affords.” 

“ Madam,” cried the stranger with a countenance 
beaming with pleasure, “if it will not be infringing too 
much on your courtesy, I shall accept your proffered 
hospitality with delight; but if it should be the occa- 
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sion of any inconvenience, believe me there is not the 
s!i(?htcst necessity for jt—a distance of two miles 
would be no great dilficijity to one much more aeri'^, 
ously hurt than 1 am. On your honour,” cried h^ 
taking Mrs. Belmont’s hand with a smile, I shall 
not be an incumbrance.” 

“ So far from it,” cried she with a corresponding 
expression, “ that if I could divest myself of the idea 
of what you arc suffering, your stay would give me 
the liveliest pleasure.’' 

“O! my dear madam,” cried the lively and ele¬ 
gant unknown, ‘^Ihus encouraged, I shall be on your 
hands for a month. Ah I I have at length found pro¬ 
fessors of the healing art^ from whom 1 shall not es¬ 
cape ns heretofore.’' 

As he spoke he glanced at Adela—their eyes met, 
and hers were imnjediatcly cast down. Though she 
had taken no part in the conversation since their re¬ 
turn to the room, she had not been an abstracted or 
inattentive observer. The stranger was young, hand¬ 
some, and elegant; and viewed through the' medium 
of grateful interest, every charm he possessed was 
heightened in her eyes. Never had she beheld a being 
who approached so near perfection; no, not even in 
the efforts of the pencil, or the florid de.scriptions of 
the poet. His figure was tall and majestic, his air 
graceful and distinguished, his manner, like his voice, 
soft, gentle, and insinuating; his darkly fringed eyes 
were full of fire and softness, his finely formed head 
was adorned with curilng hair that might have rivalled 
the raven's wing, as his teeth might have done the 
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8W|in*s, and the hand, (white as the cambric handker¬ 
chief it held,) attested not less by its form and colour 
than by the manner in which it was used, the rank to 
which he belonged. 

But while Adela, almost unconsciously to herself, 
had been imbibing the charms of bis polished manner, 
and canvassing the graces of his person, he had not 
been less struck with her surpassing loveliness. 
Traces of Italian lineage were visible in her delicate 
and expressive features, in her large and melting eyes 
of the darkest hazel; but the pure tints of her com¬ 
plexion shewed her claim to a British origin also. 
Her form was an exquisite combination of all that is 
most beautiful in the fairest forms of either clime ; 
her bright auburn hair fell in glossy and natural ring¬ 
lets, on a neck fair as polished ivory, while the elegant^ 
simplicity of her dress indicated the taste and deli¬ 
cacy of her mind. 

The entrance of Alice to inform them that Robert 
(Mrs. Annesley’s servant) was uninjured, and that he 
waited to know if there was any message he could 
take back to his mistress, interrupted the conversa¬ 
tion. After expressing her satisfaction in the youth's 
safety, Mrs. Belmont turned to Adela, saying— 

** Had you not better, my love, send Mrs. Annesley 
a note to convince her you are safe. 1 know the 
kindly heart of my old friend will be alarmed the 
moment she hears of the circumstance.'' 

I will, mamma,” cried Adela, rising; “ and do 
you think I may take upon me to promise for Caroline 
that we will accept her invitation for next Thursday 
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Had the accident not occurred, I had intended to 
have driven round to her, for 1 protnised to send back 
the reply by Robert,’* 

“ If so,” cried Mrs. Belmont. “ After he has re¬ 
freshed himself, Robert may as well carry the invita¬ 
tion to Miss Auber,” 

Miss Auber!” repeated the stranger. Are you 
acquainted with Miss Auber?” 

A feeling she could not define immediately seized 
the heart of Adcia ; for the first time she sickened at 
the name of Caroline, her lately loved and beautiful 
friend, in the eager expression of delight that ani¬ 
mated the fine face of the unknown, she read the lover, 
and in the deepest recess of her soul she murmured— 
“ linviable Caroline I Happy Miss Auber !” 

“ Intimately,” replied Mrs. belmont, turning with 
new interest to the stranger. Miss Auber and her 
lather arc my most esteemed friends.” 

O 1 add her brother to the number!” cried he, 
rising with a countenance beaming with sweetness, 
and taking the hand of Adela, who, with an animation 
and delight burning in her eyes of which she was not 
conscious, turned to him exclaiming— 

“ Are you indeed the brother of Miss Auber ?” 

‘‘ Yes, and never was I prouder of the title than 
now,” died he,raising her hand to his lips, “ since it 
gives me a claim to your friendship,” 

Alas 1 he might have read in the blush that deep 
ened on Adela’s cheek, that he needed no other auxi¬ 
liaries than his own beautiful person, and captivating 
manners, to gain an interest in her breast. 

“ My dear, madam,” he continued, turning to Mrs. 

1 B 
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Bolniont, “ I am the most fortunate of knight errants 
in having met with such an adventure^ but at the 
same time the most stupid, in not having sooner di 
viiied that the beings now before me could be no 
other than those who have been so often described to 
me with enthusiasm in my sister’s letters. I arrived 
last night, and was clamorous for an introduction; 
but Caroline told me you were indisposed, and Miss 
Belmont absent from romc; 1 was therefore forced to 
acquiesce in the delay,and the fates, in reenmpenseof 
the virtuous patience with which I submitted, decreed 
the event of the morning.” 

“ You are not likely soon to forget your introduc¬ 
tion,” cried Mrs. Belmont. 

“ I question if it were possible under any circum¬ 
stances, a being so insensate could be found as to 
forget such new friends, having once beheld them:” 
again his beaming eyes met Adda’s, who sought in 
arranging the paper for her note, to hide the sweet 
confusion that agitated her heart. 

1 will take advantage of the same opportunity, 
and send my father a line to inform him of the acci¬ 
dent,” cried Mr. Auber, scaling himself at the table. 

I dare say it will bring them down. J am glad,” 
he continued, as be dipped his pen into the inkstaml, 
that it is not my right arm.” 

O ! my dear Adela,” cried her mother, how 
perverse was fate to make you the occasion of so 
much mischief.” 

It were happy for mankind, my dear madam, if 
she never made greater; a broken arm is soon cured, 
but there are other wounds more deep, more danger- 
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ous/’ replied Mr. Auber. Will Miss Belmont,” he 
continued, fold and seal my note for me; you see I 
already assume the privileges of an old friend.” 

“ Not with more pleasure than they arc accorded,” 
replied Mrs. Belmont, as Adela with a trembling hand 
took the note from Mr. Auber, and her own name, 
with a note of admiration after it, caught her eye. 

“ I have lost my seal, mamma,” cried Adela, “ have 
you one?” 

Use mine,” cried Mr, Auber, “ as it is not mate¬ 
rial ; but I am afraid you will find it awkward as it is 
is attached to my watch,” he drew out his watch but 
being secured by a guard, and in too much pain to 
remove that guard from around his neck, though he 
ojiencd his waistcoat to make the attempt, Adela was 
obliged to rise and lean near him as she scaled the 
notes. 

Alas ! a heart yielding as the wax she impressed, 
received an impression it was destined never to lose, 
and oppressed by feelings new and overpowering, she 
gladly embraced the opportunity of leaving the room, 
in order to give directions to Robert. 
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CHAPTER II. 


** They loved ; but such their g'liileless passion was. 

As in the dawn of time itiform'd the heart 

or innocence and undisseiubled truth. 

« * « « * 

Th* enchanting hope, and sympithetic ^low 

Beamed from the mutual eye.*' TiicvMrbON. 


Then you think, my dear madam, that my father’s 
health has improved since his residence in Wales ?” 
said Mr. Auber, as Adcla re-entered the parlour. 

“ Certainly,” replied that lady. He has received 
much benefit from the baths ; and I trust he will not 
think of leaving’ us till he is quite re-established.” 

‘‘ WTiy I rather think you will be plagued with him 
some time,” continued Mr. Auber, smiling,for he 
has not only put himself out to nurse, but his fortune 
also, and in either case the restoration is seldom so 
speedy as it is desired. This little place he possesses 
here was almost forgotten; but, like a true friend, in 
spite of neglect it receives and succoars him in the 
hour of adversity.” 

I never thought,” cried Adela, I should rejoice 
in the rnisfortunco of my friends; but,” added she, with 
warii’th, “ I should never have been truly happy, bad 
Captain Auber been more fortunate.’* 

My sweet Miss Belmont,” replied Mr. Auber with 
a smile, expressive as that which illuniinitcd her own 
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features. ‘‘ We are mis-terming the change in my 
father's circumstances. If to exchange the glare of 
fashionable life for the calm of retirement; if to re¬ 
sign the efforts of art for the perfection of nature is 
desirable, here, surrounded as he is, he may be regard¬ 
ed the most enviable of beings.” 

“ You have a brother, Mr. Auber; if my memory 
is not treacherous, I have heard the Captain speak of 
two sons,” said Mrs. Belmont. 

I have a brother, madam, in the guards, one of 
t\ie finest young men the light of heaven ever shone 
on. lie thought he should not do mischief enough, 
so he got into a red coat. Without partiality, I have 
often thought, he ran a hazard of meeting the fate of 
Narcissus,” 

I trust not,” said Mrs. Belmont. ^‘The greatest 
charm of beauty is unconsciousness.” 

“ And as she made tiic remark, she could not hclj> 
feeling how conspicuous was that rarest of all charms 
ill Mr. Auher, who, while praising his brother, had an 
easy ingenuousness in his manner that shewed his 
thoughts were entirely abstracted from iiimself. 

“ 1 feel it,” replied he, bowing and looking at 
Adela. But though Frederic is very young, he has 
ever evinced himself superior to the weakness of 
vanity, and as yet invulnerable to the power of love; 
but let me not forget to add, he has never visited 
North Wales.” 

At this moment a carriage stopped at the door, and 
Adela flew to the window, exclaiming— 

“ 'I'liis is Miss Auber, I dare say,” and in a few 
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rniinUcs, accompanied by Captain Auber, she entered 
the voiiin. 

“ My dear Secton !*' she exclaimed, hastening to 
her brother. How are yon ? * 

Only too happy!" he rejilicd, as drawing her to¬ 
wards him he kissed her check. “ Dearest, sir he 
continued, turning to his father, I hope you arc 
fjnite equal to the exertion you have made, J told yon 
i was doing very well.'' 

“ Ah !’* replied the Captain ; “ but J was deter¬ 
mined to see, I know how apt you are to make liglit 
of things; and let me tell you, you had better havTi fol¬ 
lowed the advice of Mr. Bentham, (whom I have just 
seen,) and retire to bed. You will feel the effects of 
tills to-morrow.” 

There was displeasure mingled with anxiety in the 
Captain’s tone, and Mrs. Belmont fancied that his 
manner to her wanted its usual friendliness; but as 
the conversation became general, his irascibility wore 
off, and after dinner he again assumed the air of in¬ 
sinuating gentleness and affability for which he was 
distinguished. But a counterfeit is never so clearly 
seen as in the presence of the reality, and Adcla now 
felt the difference there was between Captain Auber and 
his son : the former wore a surface of courtesy, wliich 
was sometimes condescension, sometimes gallantry, 
sometimes complaisance, according to the rank, cha¬ 
racter, and circumstances of those be conversed with ; 
but Seeton’s gentleness, emanating from a soul im¬ 
bued by all the softer virtues, was equal and open to 
all; his affability, springing from a fund of good hu- 
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mour and real warmth of heart, was genial and glow¬ 
ing as the aspect of summer. 

I have brought back j’our note, Adela," said 
Caroline with a provoking smile, handing it to her 
across the table after dinner; “ for the benefit of hav¬ 
ing it translated.*" 

Adda coloured as she recollected the agitation 
under which it was penned, and on opening it was 
surprised at the scrawl that met her view, which in 
addition to the illegibility of the writing, every now 
and then wanted a letter or a word. 

1 liuve not been myself since the accident of the 
morning,"’ cried Adda, crushing the note in her hand 
and throwing it into the firc-placc. I will try if 1 
can speak more intelligibly, however; therefore come 
from your corner there between mamma and Captain 
Auher, and I will tell you Mrs. Anncslcv’s arrange- 
nicnls.” 


“ Pray admit me to the conference,” cried Seeton. 

“ O 1 most willingly,"" replied Adda, as he seated 
himself at her side; but a momentary glance at the 
arch expression of Caroline’s face again disconcerted 
her, who, turning with an ironical smile to Mrs 
Belmont, cried— 

How reserved tliesc young people are ! liowdifFi* 
cult and .low i>* 

l*li‘efe'already awaiting him. 

He appeared to Adda more interesting than c' 
as he replied with his usual grace and sweetness 
their anxious inquiries. His colourless check, a 
the languor of his large eyes evinced the effect of pi 
and want of sleep; but so far from invading the beat 
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that good old lady invites every one that will come to 
cards and dancing ; for ye ken/’ cried Adela, sliglitly 
and playfully imitating the Scotch accent, ‘‘ she ex¬ 
pects her grandson, a bonny boy fra’ the north, and 
she wishes to make merry on the occasion.” 

Secton, whom it took by surprise, laughed heartily. 

But,” continued Adela, resuming her proper tone, 
in soliciting the presence of Miss Auber, she is not 
unn)iijdful what her humble entertainment must ap¬ 
pear to one accustomed to the splendid assemblies 
of the metropolis, and she therefore hopes while you 
have the condescension to grace her ball-room, you 
will have the charity to overlook its deficiencies.' 

What could be refused to such a pleader?” cried 
the admiring Seeton, taking Adela’s hand. ‘‘ As your 
good Mrs. Anneslcy invites every body, I may of 
course regard myself as a guest, and may 1 hope the 
honour of this fair hand, tliough under the circum¬ 
stances of my left arm I shall be but a lame partner.” 

Adela had just bowed in assent, when the Captain 
exclaimed— 

Are you mad Secton ? Do you want to throw 
yourself into a fever ?” 

" Do not alarm yourself, sir,” replied his son, “ the 
- is not so hot.” 

was som^ttmibai -Captain ; ^ 1 know 

sometimes complaisance, according to the this 

racter, and circumstances of those he conversed with : 
but Seeton's gentleness, emanating from a soul im¬ 
bued by all the softer virtues, was equal and open to 
all; his aftability, springing from a fund of good hu- 
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“ Yes, certainly, * cried Caroline, “ Thursday is an 
immeii'ie way off, four whole days; time.enough to 
mend all the arms in these Alpine regions, especially 
with the prospect of a ball at the end of them !” 

And such a jiartneradded Sccton. 

As soon as the tea equipage was removed, Captain 
Auber rose to take leave, his health not admitting of 
late hours, and his humour this evening little inclining 
him for company. Speaking a moment aside to his 
son, he represented the ease and the propriety of his 
returning home, but Seetoii assured him he had al¬ 
ready in the most decided manner accepted Mrs, 
Belmont’s invitation. Captain Auber bit his lips with 
vexation, but with great self-command turned to that 
lady, sayiiig— 

“ I have been endeavouring to persuade this re¬ 
fractor^’invalid to retire, he looks excessively fatigued.” 

“ And 1 hope you have succeeded, for 1 w’as just 
going to enforce the same command.” 

“ The current sets so strongly against me, that I 
must even yield to its force,” cried Seeton, rising. 

“ Mrs. Belmont I kiss your hand: my fair partner 
in perspective adieu. Caroline, my dear father, 

To all and each a^^irjFpQ^iu Ciiw p..- 

.ftamEw, where Mrs. Belmont and her daughter 

were already awaiting him. • 

He appeared to Adela more mtercsting than evei 

as he replied with his usual grace and sweetness tc 
their anxious inquiries. His colourless cheek) and 
the languor of his large eyes evinced the effect of pain 
and want of sleep; but so far from invading the beaut, 
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her provoking smiles she tripped tifter Captain Aubor 
to the carriage. 

As soon as it was known that Mr. Auber was to 
remain at Mrs. Belmont's, Adda’s room had been 
fitted up for him. She stole a few moments from iii.s 
society to see that every thing was properly arranged ; 
with her own hand she disposed the hangings, and 
placed and replaced the ornaments of the room ; so 
that, though accustomed to a far different abode, he 
could not but admire the taste and simplicity that 
every thing displayed. Saville wished to remain up 
all night in the adjoining dressing-room, but Mr, 
Auber, persuaded there was no necessity for it, dis¬ 
missed him till eight o’clock the following morning. 

Adda that night shared her mother’s bed, but she 
had pressed her pillow for some hours ere sleep would 
weigh her eye-lids down, and steep her senses in 
forgetfulness ; and then visions of the being who had 
captivated her senses during the day, filled her ima¬ 
gination during the night. 
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CHAPTER III. 


** In colour, form, expression, and in grace. 

She shone all perfect; while each pleasing’ art 

And each soft virtue that the sex adorns 

Adorn'd the woman.” GaAiMCJca. 

“ ———On his brow 
Sat native comeliness, and manly Are 
O’er all diffused its lustre. Yet with her 
His generous mind most swayed, where shone each thought 
That delicacy knows ; far mure refined 
Thau suits the happy.” Kkate. 


Saville found his master so indisposed when he 
attended him the next morning, that he endeavoured 
to persuade him not to rise, at least till IVJr. Bcn- 
tham’s visit vi’as over; but though from excess of pain 
he had not closed his eyes all night, he insisted on 
joining the ladies at the breakfast table. He found 
this morning his toilet not the easy task it had hither¬ 
to been; but that did not prevent his persevering : 
and at length he descended to the parlour in his ro6e 
de chamhre, where Mrs. Belmont and her daughtei 

A 

were already awaiting him. 

He appeared to Adela more interesting than evei 
as he replied with his usual grace and sweetness to 
their anxious inquiries. His colourless cheek, and 
the languor of his large eyes evinced the effect of pain 
and want of sleeps but so far from invading the beauty 
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of his countenance, this paleness, this languor, gave 
him charms more dangerous, more seductive, since it 
increased his native softness, and wooed Adda’s ad¬ 
miration under the mask of grateful pity. 

His pale pink morning gown well became the deli¬ 
cacy of his appearance, while every thing else he wore 
rivalled the unfalien snow; and Adda, as she viewed 
him, wondered if the world of fashion was peopled 
with such beings. 

Little was said during breakfast, it was rather the 
reign of feeling than expression. Secton sat back in 
the arm-chair, which he smilingly said he was privi¬ 
leged ill taking, and in silence contemplated the lovely 
Adda as she poured the tea into the w'hitc china cups. 
Her simple white muslin dress revealed the contour 
of a form exquisite as nature ever moulded, while her 
countenance, tinted with the faintest blush, wore a 
pensive sweetness, even more enchanting than the 
brilliancy that had illumined it the preceding c4||;:nng. 

When Mr. Benthani was announced, Mrs. Belmont 
and Adda withdrew, the former to superintend some 
domestic arrangements, the latter, not as hitherto to 
her studies, her pencil, or her needle; but to fix by 
fond reveries the impression her heart had imbibed. 
Born in the bosom of a romantic country, her charac¬ 
ter had received its impress from the scenes that sur- 
,rounded her. While yet a child, she had beheld the 
setting sun tinge with a rosy hue the white summit 
of Snowdon’s mountain, with feelings that grew into 
rapture, with emotions pure, sublime, and elevated 
Penmaenmawr, with its wild precipices overhanging 
the sea, the silver waters of the Conway, the ever- 
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varying beauties of her native vale, and the rich scenes 
of Llangollen, all served to nurture the fanciful ana 
imaginative turn of her mind. Breathing in the 
“ poetry of nature,’' her ideas, her language, aided 
by an elegant education, possessed a witchery, a charm 
that 

** Would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium.** 


And her mother, who beheld in her the last and love¬ 
liest relic of former happiness, indulged and cherished 
her sensibility, because it added charms to her too 
beautiful child, without considering that it was ren¬ 
dering her wholly unfit for the rude encounters of 
real life. 

After Mr. Beulhaiirs departure, Adela wished to 
return to the solitary inmate of the parlour, but tirni- 
(liiy restrained her, and half an hour elapsed before 
ii.elination gained the mastery. The door was a-jar, 
she paused ere she entered—all was still; perhaps, she 
thought, Mr. Auber has gone up stairs; emboldened by 
the idea, she pushed open the door and entered. 
Seeton was there—he had thrown himself on the sofa 
and fallen asleep ; and riveted by a species of fasci¬ 
nation to the spot, she stood and gazed upon him. His 
forehead white as Parian marble from which his black 
hair receded in a thousand fanciful curls ; the long 
jetty lashes that reposed on his pale cheek ; the beau¬ 
tifully formed mouth which still retained its soft Ver¬ 
million 5 llie grace and elegance of his extended figure, 
nil formed a picture that had won upon a heart less 
su.sceptible than Adda’s 
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Pf!rcc!iving that the sun was beginning to iiitnvde 
into the room, she gently drew down the blind, and 
taking off a white silk hankcrchief, which she had 
thrown across her shoulders while attending to her 
garden after breakfast, she gently placed it over his 
head, and stole from the room as she fancied she 
heard the approach of footsteps. 

She had not been long seated at the drawing room 
window when she perceived Caroline approaching, 
and flying down she admitted her with a caution to 
make no noise. 

Why r* cried Caroline, speaking in imitation of 

her youthful friend. 

* 

Adela pushed open the parlour door, and pointed 
to Sceton. 

There he lies, like an eastern Sultan !” cried his 
sister, ** 1 suppose it would be treason to wake him ?” 

** You would not be so cruel,*’ replied Adda in a 
subdued tone, ‘^he had no rest all night/* 

“ 1 think he runs a fair chance of having very little 
for the rest of his life,** said Caroline, looking signiti- 
cautly at Adela. “ Be content with the mischief you 
ha\^e already done, and don’t disturb the peace of an 
innocent family/* 

Adela smiled,and led the way to the drawingroom. 

** You have never had the curiosity to inquire my 
reason for writing to you at Mrs. Annesley’s,*’ said 
‘Caroline, going up to the window. 

** Indeed, I quite forget the circumstance,** artlessly 
acknowledged Adela. “ What was it ?** 

“ You do not deserve that 1 should tell j^ou, I have 
n great mind to be offended. Was it Mrs. Anncslev’s 
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prancing poney, or Secton, that put it oat of your 
head ?** 

“ Nay, you have rallied me enough on that event 
Tell me, dear Caroline, why you wished to see me V* 

“ Well then,** rejoined her friend, ‘‘it was to know 
if you would like to accompany me to London.** 

“O! what would delight me more?** ejaculated 
Adcla. 

“ The motive of Seeton*s journey hither,** resumed 
Miss Auber, is to take me to London, to be present 
nt the marriage of my cousin Emilia Auber, to Lord 
Milson, son of the Earl of Errol, It will be a grand 
affair, and I think you cannot have a better opportu¬ 
nity of seeing a little of life. What killing and slaying 
there will be among the beaux ! and you are what 
they usually term one of your innocent beauties, who 
make more work in one season, than a French 
coquet armed at all points, and lull tilt for conquest 
docs in all her life.** 

“ llut do you think,** cried Adela, as doubt threw a 
momentary gloom over her countenance, “ that mamma 
will consent to my taking such a journey?** 

Why you simpleton,** cried Caroline, ** to be sure 
she will, and be delighted at the opportunity of shew¬ 
ing to the world the treasure that destiny has hid in 
a corner of North Wales. Do you suppose she wishes 
it to be sung of you some thirty years hence— 

* A-down io the valley there lived an old maid ?* ** 

‘‘ If you imagine,** cried Adela, ^^that any scheme 
of matrimonial ambition mingles in the delight with 
which I anticipate sharing your journey, you wrong 
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me. I would prefer the retiremont of Conway Vale 
with one to whom chance had introduced me, and to 
whom my heart would beat without reference to any 
thing hut his individual merit, to a ducal coronet, if 
the shadow of an artifice contributed to the winning.** 
** I wonder where I could procure a pair of stilts,” 
shid Caroline, tdrning with affected gravity to her bro¬ 
ther, Avho just then slowly entered the room. *'Adela 
is not /i«y tall enough when slie talks thus. My 
dear, madam,’* perceiving Mrs. Belmont immediately 
behind him, “ I am going to ask you a great favour. 
You must promise not to refuse me.*’ 

“ I dare say I might very safely, yet I should like 
to know what is expected of me, before I make such 
an unqualified stipulation,” replied the mild Mrs. 
Belmont. 

I am going a little journey, not to the shores of 
the Polar Seas, nor to the coasts of Chili or Peru, but 
to London. Can you bear to part with Adela for a 
few weeks, and permit her to accompany me?” 

In a glance Mrs. Belmont read the anxiety with 
which all present waited her decision, and though a 
thousand indefinable apprehensions > thronged to her 
heart, she had not the courage to refuse; so hard is it 
to an amiable heart to inflict pain where it has ibe 
power of dispensing pleasure. Her acquiescence was 
paid by a profusion of thanks and caresses, and the 
arrival of Mrs. Annesley and her grandson Malcolm 
Noel found the whole party in the highest spirits. 

Malcolm was a very fine young man, full of intelli¬ 
gence and animation. Unspoiled and unbacknied in the 
world, he came with some of the rust (tf college about 
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'hinri, but with much also of the rich ore of erudition, and 
the noble pride which he inherited from a long Jhie of 
Highland ancestors. His form w^as athletio, his com¬ 
plexion brilliant, and his eyes penetrating. There 
was an originality in his ideas, and a frmikness in his 
manners, that prepossessed eveiy one at Miifki. Belr 
mout's in hii^ favour ; and the worthy Mrs. Anneslcy, 
delighted to perceive him win the esteem, of those she 
most valued, seemed to want nothing to:add to her 
felicity. 

Vou did not tell me,’* he cried, as he drove bis 
grandmother back to Glannam, “ of this Beauty of 
the British Alps—this maid of the graceful locks. 1 
should have solicited her hand for Thursday evening, 
but for the presence of that gentleman of the loi^ 
^robe whose attentions she received so gi'aciously.” 

‘‘ I have little doubt, but that you have been anti¬ 
cipated,” replied Mjas. Annesley, few would lose the 
opportunity of such a partner.” 

“ Thanks to the rules of an assembly, she cannot be 
entirely monopolized,” observed Malcolm. ** Pray 
what age is this beautiful daughter of Conway Vale ?” 

Ah! you bring back the memory of the day ^f 
her birth,” answered the old lady, ** It was the day 
before your brother Locfalin ran away with Miss 
Griffith ; a headstrong boy ! what trouble be caused 
:ne ! 1 was remaining with Mrs. Belmont, poor thing ; 
and when the news was brought me I thought 1 should 
have died ‘5 for 1 knew the Gri^tha were a proud un¬ 
pleasant people, and that I should never bear the last 
of it.” 

Malcolm thought much the same, and regretted » 
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query that had served as a key to unlock a maguzine* 
of old recollections. 

** It is sixteen years come the close of this June,’* 
resumed Mrs. Aunesley. 

"So young!” exclaimed Malcolm, “her counter 
nance is certainly youthful, but the perfection of her 
form indicates a further advance in womanhood. But 
yours is a testimony I cannot doubt. Mrs. Belmont 
has been equally beautiful ; there is a surpassing sweet¬ 
ness still about her person, and an indescribable charm 
in her voice and manners, fs she a native of this 
place?” 

“ No,” replied his aged companion, “ she is a na¬ 
tive of ltaly» but she has been so many years in Bug*' 
land and Wales, that she has lost much of her foreign 
habits. Few discover that she is not a native: but 
you are a keen observer, Malcolm.” 

“And her father?” continued ^'ouug Noel, prose¬ 
cuting his inquiries. 

“ Was an Englishman,” she replied, “ a man of 
genius, and a man of many sorrows.” 

“ Of course I” said Malcolm with a sigh, “such 
eifer is the tide of talent’s fortune everywhere ; 

* And as it runt, for over will run on/ 

'He died, T suppose, leaving his daughter no inhe¬ 
ritance but her beauty ?” 

“ Little else,” was the reply; and their arrival at 
Glannam put an end to the conversation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'* What avails from iron chaiM 
Kxempt, il rosy fetters hind as fast.** 


Caromnk had brought a note from her father which 
induced Mr. Auber to take his seat in the carriage by 
her side when she returned home, which she did to 
dinner; and Adela with feelings of regret she had 
never before experienced watched it out of sight. 
The hope of seeing them the next day, and the anti¬ 
cipation of the day after, acted however as a cordial 
to her depressed spirits, and she flew to employment 
to fill up the aching void’* their departure had left 
in her heart. She took up a book, but she soon found 
she was pursuing creations of her own fancy, instead 
of attending to the author, and she laid it down again : 
she opened her piano, but the pages of the music she 
turned over were either too sad or too gay; and after 
a few minutes she closed the instrument. At length 
she retired to her own room, the room that Seeton 
had occupied, and which he would probably occupjf 
no more, and there she sunk into a trance of thought, 
which was at last interrupted by the falling of a pic- 

p 

tui’e—she went to raise it, it was a half finished por¬ 
trait she was taking of her mother, the thought struck 
her that she would give it a few touches; but as she 
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Seated herself to the task, a small piece of ivory that 
lay accidentally on the table was drawn towards her^ 
and in a few moments^ as if by inagic^ the outline of 
Seeton Aiiber’s countenance ap{>eared upon it; pleased 
with the success, she grew interested in her work, 
and bestowed on it the most elaborate pains. The 
summons to dinner was obeyed with regret, and she 
returned to the miniature with impatient pleasure the 
moment the cloth was removed. 

The original of the picture was at that moment en¬ 
gaged in a conversation of which she was the subject; 
for the listless fears of Captain Auber did not allow 
him to leave the matter long untouched after he had 
once succeeded in getting his son home. 

I assure you, sir,’* Seeton replied in answer to 
some observations of his father, nothing can be 
more groundless than your apprehensions.** 

“ I tell you sir, 1 think very differently,’* cried the 
irritated Captaiu. I tell you sir, that you have not 
acted as you should do under the circumstances of 
your engagement with the daughter of Lord Egre- 
inont.” 

No, to be sure,** said Caroline, aside to her bro¬ 
ther, you should have let Adelu have been dashed to 
pieces/* 

• Seeton ill suppressed a smile at his sister’s mock 
solemnity, but be saw that his father, who was pacing 
up and down the room, was in no bdmour to bear 
trifling, and merely replied with coolness— 

Was I the husband, instead of the lover of Miss 
Egrcmoiit, I do not see howj could have acted differ¬ 
ently from what I have done.** 
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The devil you don't I” ejaculated the Captain, 
Stopping suddenly short in the full career of his 
marching campaign, The devil you don't! so you 
could not help taking up your abode in the house— 
you could not help instead of seeking remedies and 
repose, sitting ogling and gallanting—you could not 
help—but I have no patience! Curse the whole 
country, and the hour that brought me into it." 

Curses, like young chickens, always come home 
to roost," again whispered Caroline. 

“ Pray sir, if 1 may ask the question, what is your 
opinion of Miss Belmont?" demanded the Captain. 

That she is the most perfect of human beings : 
she has beauty without affectation \ knowledge with¬ 
out pedantry; and a sou) as faultless as her form. 1 
shall attempt no disguise of the admiratiou with which 
she has inspired me; 1 might as well pretend to be 
blind to the beams of the sun : but do you therefore 
hold so lightly my sentiments of honour, as to think 1 
would break an engagement so solemn as that in which 
1 stand involved with Miss Egremont? No, sir, was 1 
less candid you might have cause to fear. 1 owe too 
much to the partiality of Lord Egremont, to violate 
my faith to his daughter. My attentions to Miss 
Belmont have been nothing more than common-place 
gallantry, and just admiration, an admiration that also 
extends to her mother." 

The Captain appeared somewhat a]>peascd, and 
spoke in a calmer voice as he resumed— 

1 am vvilling to place every dependance on your 
principles of honour, but when in the presence of 
.strong temptation the best often break through them. 
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I know tbe impetubsity of you&b^ its foily^ its want of 
foresight; and when 1 reflect on the efTorts 1 have 
made to raise the superstructure of your fortune^ I 
may well tremble at any thing that threatens its de« 
tnolition. There is my brother, your uncle, takes no 
trouble, and yet such is the good sense and conduct of 
his children, that every thing goes well. Here is a 
match Emilia is making with Lord Milsom T' and he 
looked reproachfully at C!aroliue, who had rejected an 
equally advantageous offer. 

For what/* he continued, '‘have 1 withdrawn 
myself from the world, and buried myself in this bar¬ 
barous country, but to recruit my fortune for youi 
sakes. 1 have but one remaining passion—ambition 
in my children—do not blast it.** 

He left the room, and Caroline and Seeton sat for 
a few moments looking at each other in silence. 

" I am glad the thunder-storm is over,** exclaimed 
Caroline, breaking the silence first. You see 1 did 
not escape some flashes of the lightning. Emilia is 
doing a mart of mischief, we must none marry less 
than nobles now.’* 

Perish the policy that fixes happiness on so 
perishable a basis !** warmly exclaimed Seeton. 
“ How perverted are the sentiments of polished life, 
how are the best feelings of our nature bartered for 
' as much trash as can be grasped thus / and that 
which should be a union of soul, becomes a sordid 
compact of interest, 1 hate the world 1** . 

Saving, and excepting/* cried Caroline, a certain 
piece or parcel called Belmont Cottage. But seriously, 
Seeton, you should be more guarded in your conduct; 
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and not suffer \our admiration to lead yoji away. 
Consdous of your engagement you may guard your 
own hearty but remember you may invade the peace 
of Adela's. Her extreme youth, her inexperience in 
life, all render her liable to fall into the snare, espe¬ 
cially as she has the plea of gratitude under ^rhieh to 
shelter and disguise tho drst approaches of love. 1 
thought (though perhaps unconsciously to youreelf) 
you were playing the lover too much this niornmg, 
you appeared perfectly to follow the prescription of 
the poet 


< --x'lr the lover hopes to he in grac*, 

Watt be his luuks, and meagre be his Face; 

Thai colour from the fair compassion draws, 

She thinks you sick, and thinks herself the cause.' " 


I hope you do not think me,'* eagerly cned her 
brother, ** that contemptible, that ungenerous cha-^ 
lacter, a male coquet ? I would not wound the peace 
of Adela for the world t Intimate as you have so long 
been, I suppose she knows of my engagement.*’ 

Really I do not knowj” replied his sister, it 
may have been casually mentioned, but perhaps she 
took no notice of it.** 

Weil I have not the vanity to think 1 have gained 
any particular interest in Miss Belmont’s heart,** cried 
Seeton. i have not the affectation to pretend to 
say I could not, provided her heart is disengaged^ but 
trust me,' situated as I am I never will be base enough 
to make the attempt.** 

I have just thought,** cried Caroline, ** that I am 
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ia another dilemma. Papa will be outrageous at our 
taking Adela to London with us.*’ 

You bad certainly better have consulted him be¬ 
fore you made the invitation ; however, as it is, if he 
should object, we must bear him down by the force of 
argument.” 

Which he cannot murmur at yielding to for 
once,” added Caroline, when we have so often sub¬ 
mitted to the argument of force.” 

Mr. Auber now rung for Savillc, and determining to 
nurse himself in right earnest retired to his room, that 
he might be perfectly recruited for the ball on Thurs¬ 
day, which he could not disguise from himself he was 
anxious to attend. 

Caroline left to herself sunk into a melancholy, 
which was at all times observed to oppress her in 
spile of tbc habitual sprightliness of her nature. Her 
countenance, though beautiful, had an expression of 
hauteur which these occasional fits of spleen tended 
to increase, they added also to the loftiness of a mien 
naturally too prone to wear the arrogance of rank ; 
but, again resigning her ftir of displeasure, she would 
change to a shadowed softness, a melancholy tender¬ 
ness, as if love and sorrow contended for the mastery. 
If her father surprised her in these humours she in¬ 
stantly endeavoured to regain her self-command, and 
disguise her feelings. He was a parent more feared 
than loved, he possessed none of the confidence of 
his children, who felt themselves united to him more 
by the legal compact of society than the endearing 
Iks of nature. With Adela, Caroline had more freely 
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yielded to her feelings than with any other pei-son, 
but even to her he had not yet divulged their sonrGe. 

The world had hod an unbenigti inilueticc on the 
character of Miss Auber, and though unable wholly to 
corrupt, had vitiated its original excellence. 


CHAPTER V. 


** O! blie was beautiful . 

ISeyuittl the reach uf fancy. 

And he, the fated cue, who gazed on charms 
Resplendent as the full-orb’d god of day. 
Should have fled far their fatal influeure," 


Thursday morning came, and the joyous sun look¬ 
ed forth upon the mountains in his brightest splen¬ 
dour j the birds whistled 

Tlieir native fvood>notefl wild,** 

with more than usual sweetness; and Adela’s soft 
tones were heard at an early hour joining the 
universal concert. Never had her heart felt so buoy¬ 
ant; she seemed to move on air, the personification of 
beauty and beatitude. Her morning orisons were the 
breathings of enthusiasm, her soul fiew from nature 
up to nature's God’* with ardent gratitude. Every 
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tliitig on which she gazed in the beautiful tenipl^e of 
creation seemed to call forth that sentiment with a 
fervency she had never felt before; when had the 
sky been so blue, the sun so bright, the waters of the 
Conway so clear, the meads so gay, the groves so 
verdant, the warblers of the woods so symphonious ? 
She met her mother with a transport of delight, hung 
on her neck, kissed her check, her hands, as if a new 
source of filial love had ooened in her heart, and was 
overflowing it. 

Mrs. Belmont, in wlios? breast neither y(‘ars nor 
sorrows had frozen the stream of sensibility, melted 
into fondness over this child of vivid fancy, and en¬ 
trancing beauty, kindled into corresponding gaiety; 
so that Adcia felt herself stimulated and sustained till 
the hour when Captain Aabcr*s carriage, driving up 
to the door, brought all that made the acmd of her 
felicity. She saw Secton and his sister alight, and 
sunk for a moment on the sofa, to endeavour to give 
a pause to feelings that almost denied her the power 
of respiration. 

She rose as Mr. Auber advanced to take her hand. 
Ah I where at that moment was Secton's philosophy, 
or what would it have availed in the beaming presence 
of the beautiful Adela: her eyes were burning and 
sparkling with intense feeling, and animated by a 
smile of the softest pleasure, which gleamed through 
the long silken lashes that swept the carnation of her 
Idushing cheek. Her dress, snowy and traniparent, 
W’as the robe of fancy, arranged by the hturd of 
nmdesty; her looped-up sleeves revealed a feir slen¬ 
der arm that Praxiteles might have taken for a model 
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fFhen he sculptured his Venus, which Cos would not 
resign to ransom herself from debt. Full-blown roses 
were mingled in her bright auburn hair, and pearl 
encircled her neck. 

Unconsciously to himself the glow of a too vivid 
admiration kindled on the cheek, and beamed in the 
dark eyes of Seetoii. His only safety was flight, but 
he had not the courage, perhaps not the virtue, for 
such a sacrifice; and he handed her into the carriage, 
and seated himself opposite to her, with a silent 
ecstasy, that was more eloquent than the most fiorid 
language, and more dangerous, both to him who felt 
and she who inspired it. That silence is like the 
sultry repose of a summer’s day—the feelings expand 
and luxuriate under its influence; the deep waters 
arc ever the most still, it is the shallow brook that 
bubbles in its course. 

The ball room was already crowded when they en¬ 
tered. The beauty so peculiar to Wales abundantly 
met the eye, and good humour and hilarity appeared 
the presiding spirits of the evening. Dancing had 
already commenced, for Caroline could not so far for¬ 
get hei* town habits as to come early; but Malcolm 
Noel was disengaged; be met then', conducted them 
to Mrs. Annesley, and while she was expressing her 
sense of the honour she received in the company of 
^Bs Auber^ and her brother, J||gendeavoured to se¬ 
cure Adela for a, partner. He not surprised to 
Ikid her pre-engi^iad, and with >is usual presence oi 
mind, obtaiiDad her promise c€ the reiseratoit of her 
hand after the two next dances, and then taking a 
place by her side entered on topics of general coo 
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veiTsation, Mr. Auber sat on the other side^ bat to 
80 much silence that Adela inqabed if he was ill, v 
Not so {lerfectly at case as 1 expected to ho 
replied, but added^ perceiving a shadow steal over the 
brightness of her brow. “ 'tis perhaps the edect of 
possessing too much, rather than wanting any thing.’* 
Adda had experienced the effect of this exuberance 
of pleasure too sensitively not to immediately under¬ 
stand what be implied, and she sweetly and ingenu¬ 
ously confessed her delight that his silence was not 
attributable to any other cause. 

“ That unfortunate accident,” she exclaimed, “ will 
ever be a subject of my regret, scarcely less deep than 
my gratitude, since besides subjecting you to much 
pain, it has invaded all the pleasures which you might 
otherwise have enjoyed in this romantic this beautiful 
country.” 

Pardon me,” he replied, in purchasing for me 
these sweet acknowledgments it has far over-paid 
any pain 1 may have suffered through it.” 

But Seeton vainly struggled against the depression 
that cainc like a cloud upon his spirits, perhaps it 
was indisposition, for be was really ill; perhaps it was 
some feelings of incipient jealousy which the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mr* Noel excited. 

Malcolm was in high spirits, and his sense and in¬ 
telligence evident]||||||nned the attention of Miss Bel¬ 
mont. In spite of^rejodice, which like a serpent 
already began to insinuate itself in the breast of 
Seeton, he could not but admire the justness of idea; 
and nervous language in which Malcolm spoke ; the 
evident result of an elevated course of study, and su- 
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periof cultivation : so much do the ideas and lai^age 
take their character from our pursuits, as the houey 
of the Abyssinian bees retains both the hue and frag- 
mnce of the flower of the Bohahah ti'ee from which 
it is drawn. 

Caroline had been round the room on the arm of 
young Mr. Annesley, whd was the successor to his 
father’s clerical functions \ she now returned to her 
seat near her brother, and divined with her usual 
quickness the source of the chagrin. visible in his 
countenance. It convinced her that Seetoo w^as not 
so secure as he fancied himself, and for the sake of 
all parties she rejoiced in the addition of Malcolm 
Noel to their ciide, it might weaken the influence her 
brother was but too likely to obtain in Adela's heart; 
and it might teach him not to usurp the place of one, 

’ who w’^ortby and disengaged could oifer her the ho¬ 
nourable homage of his heart. When they stood up 
to dance, though sorry to observe Seeton’s dejection, 
she could not resist the waggery that w^as the prevail¬ 
ing feature of her character, and she whispered in his 
ear a couplet of an old song—* 

I 

It is good to be merry and wi^e. 

It is well to be honest and true, 

It is best to be off with the »fJ ksve, 

Before we are on with the neu\* 


And then giving her hand to Mr* Annesley, she took 
her place.- But Seeton Auber forgot chagrin^ pain, 
and every other ill as he gazed on the beautiful, being 
whose hand he held, who, with a shape like to the, 
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angels/* we»t down the dance as if borne up with 
invisible wings. 

When compelled to resign her to Malcolm he did 

not seek another partner, but seated himself to follow 

with fascinated eyes, her lovely figure through the 

mazes of the dance. He fancied she had lost a shart' 

of the spirits that had animated her in the preceding 

part of the evening, that a llstlcssness mingled in her 

graceful movements, that a sombre pensiveness had 

succeeded to the ever varying blush that mantled on 

her cheek while dancing with him, and a glow of 

interna] satisfaction involuntarily sufiused itself over 

* 

his heart. 

As they were returning to their scats, Caroline 
whispered Adela, to refuse Sccton if he wished to 
dance ogain, adding she was certain he was not equal 
to it, and would afterwards feel the ill effects. 

She was scarcely seated when Auber, fearful that 
the prize would be again ravished from him, begged 
her hand for the next dances. He scarcely believed 
the evidence of his own senses as he listened to her 
refusal which, given under feelings of regret, was 
given with a gravity he could not comprehend, and 
restrained by the presence of Malcolm, she fon'horc 
to express her reasons. At that moment Mr. Antics- 
ley advanced, saying his mother wished to speak to 
her; and leaning on the arm of that gentleman, and 
followed by Malcolm, she left Seeton beart»struck 
with surprise and disa|»pointment. 

With the quick appr^ension of alarmed love he 
attributed her air of melancholy while dancing with 
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Mr. Noel, not as he had at first fondly imagined, to 
regret at changing her partner, but to the reception 
of a new impression. The night was advancing— 

** The mooushine stealing through the gloom 
Bluiuictl with the tints of eve.** 


And to indulge reflection undisturbed, Seeton left the 
ball room, and wandered into the garden. It was 
extensive, and laid out with considerable taste, but 
that which particularly attracted his attention was a 
small marble cenotaph to the memory of the late Mr, 
Aiinesley; it was a record of his virtues, and an evi¬ 
dence of those of his son who had raised it. Shaded 
by an aged yew, and surrounded by cypress trees, it 
seemed to invite the melancholy Auber, it accorded 
so well with the ** gloomy habit'* of his soul; leaning 
therefore on the monument, he stood wrapped in 
lliouglu, regardless of the baneful effects of the 
expresses, surcharged as they were with the dews of 
evening, or the still more fatal influence of the sudden 
change from a heated room to a moist atmosphere. 

The dancing recommenced, Adela returned to her 
place, and Mr, Noel finding her determined not to 
dance any more, led out Miss Auber, while Mr. 
Annesley took the vacant seat by the side of Adela. 
He was a young man of the most timid manners, but 
ii uly fitted by the virtues of his heart, and the purity 
of his life to be a teacher of God's wdrd. His person 
was genteel* and his countenance prepossessii:^, hut 
being very pale, and very retiring, he never was a 
striking object in any circle, and it was not till be 
was well known that his value could be properly ap» 
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predated. Young us he was, i\dcla beheld him with 
a spedes of veneration, partly a tribute to the holy 
office he filled, and partly to the strict manner in 
which he acted up to the sacred doctrines he pro¬ 
fessed. 

But this evening his mild accents vainly courted 
the attention of the abstracted mind of Aclela, whose 
eyes w^andcred round the room in vain pursuit of the 
absent Sceton Auber, Her colour faded, and by the 
time the dance was over, and Caroline again joined 
her, she complained of faintness, and expressed a wish 
to get into the air. 

What has become of my brother ?’' said Caroline 
lo Mr. Anneslcy, whose arm Adela had accepted to 
leave the room. 

Indeed T do not know, but I will seek him if you 
wish,” answered the young curate. 

O 1 pray do,’* cried Adela, hardly knowing what 
she said, I feel much better now I am in the air, do 
not let us detain you.” 

Mr, Annesley bowed and returned to the hou.se, 
and the ladies, invited by the beauty of the moonlight, 
proceeded down the garden. They were both silent, 
for each had their little hoard of thoughts, which 
dared not wander beyond the precincts of the fair 
bosoms in which they were cherished. The music 
and dancing bad excited their feelings and imagina¬ 
tions, and the beauty of the night and surrounding 
scenery was calculaited to prolong and at the same 
time to soothle the excitement. 

At length chance led them to the cenotaph, but ere 
they yet approached it, a piercing shriek burst from 
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tlie lips of Adela^ who spriugiug forward sunk iubon 
sible on the extended form of Seeton, who wa* 
stretched before the monument— 

<* Cold 89 the marble where hi& leti(;tb v>a$ liild. 

Pale as the beam that ou his fo.ituivs play'd.*’ 


'ri'iC shriek of Adela, and the voice of Caroline, re¬ 
called the senses of ^1r. Auber, and in a few minutes 
Mr. Noel, Mr. Annesley, and many of tl>c visitors 
accompanied with servants hearing lights, alarmed by 
the shriek which they had licard from the garden, 
hastened to the spot. Malcolm raised Adela in his arms 
and carried her into the house, while Mr. Annesley 
assisted by others supported Mr. Auber. A glass of 
cold water restored Miss Belmont, though she still 
trembled excessively from the effects of the dreadful 
fright she had been seized with ; but Mr. Auber had 
hurt his arm in his fall, and it was found necessary to 
send for Mr, Bcntham. As soon as that gentleman 
arrived he said that it would be highly improper for 
Mr. Auber to attempt returning home, and Airs. 
Annesley declaring there was a bed at his service he 
was immediately removed (o it; and half an hour after, 
having recommended him to the friendly care of the 
Annesley family, and left Saville in attendance, Caro¬ 
line and Miss Belmont drove home, with sunk and ex¬ 
hausted spirits. When they reached the cottage, the 
former would not alight, but setting Adela down, scut 
in her love to Mrs. Belmont^ and drove on, not without 
some apprehensions at meeting her father, against 
whose express wish they had gone to this bumpkin 
ball,*' as he termed it. 


F 
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Tbtis ended this eventful day, which had been an¬ 
ticipated with so much delight, and had commenced 
with so much brilliancy. With what ditfei*ent feel¬ 
ings did Adda disengage the ornaments from her 
person at night, to those with which she had assumed 
them in the morning! She sunk upon her pillow 
with an aching head, but sleepless eyes, while fears 
for Seeton, whose pale face was ever before her, 
chilled her heart with apprehension. 


CHAPTER VI. 


<« —Beneath the moonlight shadv 

In sighs to pour bis soften'd soul 

The midnight mourner strayed." Mallli. 


It was some days before Mr. Auber could leave the 
Annesley’s, and when he did it was not without feel¬ 
ings and expressions of the liveliest gratitude for the 
hospitable attentions and unremitted kindness with 
xvhich he had been treated. 

He had desired the coachman to stop at Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont's, but as he reached the door, he observed Mr. 
Noel at the parlour window, and ordering the man to 
drive on, he sunk back in the coach from which he 
did not again look 3ut till he arrived at his father’s. 
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Tbe arrival of Adela some hours after to spend the 
evening with Caroline restored all his wonted spirits 
and his usual graces. The very evident pleasure with 
which she met him, the fears which her conversation 
betrayed she had suffered on his account, again flat* 
tered him with the assurance of the interest he held 
in her breast, and which with the sophistry so com¬ 
mon to human nature, while he professed he should 
use no efforts to win, he was miserable if he did not 
obtain. 

They talked of their proposed journey to London, 
the period for which was now rapidly advancing, Mr. 
Auber having been in Wales above a fortnight. 
Adela’s heart palpitated with pleasure at the expecta¬ 
tion, though the thought of the parting with her mo¬ 
ther immediately after panged it with regret. 

Captain Auber, who had been reconciled to the pro¬ 
ject of Adela’s visit to London, and in high ^spirits 
from the receipt of letters, and the maturing of cer¬ 
tain projects, wore this evening an appearance of such 
gentle urbanity, that only those who had witnessed it, 
could conceive him capable of the violence of anger. 
Neither was he insensible to the charms of Miss Bel¬ 
mont, whose fascinations renewed in him that spirit 
of gallantry, which he imagined he had left, with all 
the other attributes of his fashionable life, in the 
meridian of London. She was* a being who could 
not be beheld without interest; and though Captain 
Auber’e feelings bad been long seared and obtunded 
by the heai'tless intercourse pf the world, he never 
spent an hour in her society without feeling the in¬ 
fluence she gained over him. 
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Time Hew on rapid wings, tlie last rays of the stui 
had sunk unmarked behind the hills, and the pale 
moon had long been ahjoad, when Adela, in corn* 
pliance with a promise that she had made her moiberi 
whom she had left indisposed, rose to take leave. 
Never did Sceton assist to shawl a lady with more 
grace, (though having but one arm for the service,) 
with more tenderness, with more pleasure, for the 
hope of beirrg her escort enabled him to beau her early 
departure wilhotit a murmur. As soon as he heard 
the carriage drive to the door ho desired the servant 
to bring his hat, gloves, and rocjiielaurc, but his father 
eountermauded the order, and called for his own^ 
observing he would himself have the honour of seeing 
Miss Belmont safe home, and paying his respects to 
her mother, 

Seeton’s brilliancy was eclipsed in a moment, but 
havings so recently made his peace, he did not wish to 
cause a new rupture by shewing any opposition to his 
father’s will, he therefore submitted with what grace 
he could, and contented himself with attending them 
to the carriage. 

Captain Auber felt some triumph as be seated him¬ 
self, for he had other views than the pleasure of at¬ 
tending Adela home, or of seeing her mother, which 
soon evinced itself in the following conversation; 
though Adela wa.s far from penetrating the motives 
t])at instigated it. 

“ Well, my sweet Miss Belmont,’* began her politic 
and courtier-Vike companion, “ you will soon become 
acquainted with other memhevs of my farailv, and 
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you must oandidly tell me what you think of them^ 
for 1 am greedy of your opinion.” 

“ I could already do that by anticipation,” replied 
Adela, those 1 have the happiness of knowing at 
present, enable me to form an estimate of those I am 
yet to sec.” 

V’ou will see one at least whose open and in¬ 
genuous nature will be sure to win your esteem,” rc- 
hiimcd the Captain, “and that is my son Frederic. 
Do you not srnilc at the weakness of parental fond¬ 
ness, as you hear me exult, as I am too apt to do in 
mv children r” 

m 

Yes, sir, I smile, but it is in joy at your happiness, 
in sympathy with your admiration,” replied the fair 
listcuc’’. 

“ I could expect no other of your gen :le nature. 

♦ 

Yes, my charming Miss Belmont, I am indeed a happy 
father^ for nature has not only been lavish of her gifts 
to njy children, but fortune appears anxious to shower 
her favours on them, which makes me the less regret 
the late deterioration of my own circumstances.” 

“ O! my dear sir,” cried Adela with enthusiasm, 
“ you might exclaim as did the mother of the Gracchi, 
‘ These are the only jewels I can boast,' and feci a 
glory in such poverty beyond what the wealth of 
worlds could confer,” 

“ I presume,” cried the Captain, with a supercilious 
smile, which Adela could not see, “Cornelia is one of 
your Roman favourites.” 

“ I must own,” she answered, “ a woman who 
could reject a monarch's love, for that of a private 
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citizen, is a character that excites my enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration.” 

Ah ! niy dear young lady, it is a very pretty 
theory,” cried the Captain, and sounds very vveJl 
in a poem, or a tragedy ; but tried by tlie standard of 
worldly wisdom, she had done far better in marrying 
the monarch. She would have been happier as the 
regal mother of princes, than as the parent of the 
seditious rebels she gave birth to.” 

I cannot subscribe to your opinion,” rejoined 
Adela, a soul like Comelia’s had felt more happy, 
had been prouder of Tiberius and Caius in their 
graves, than of less illustrious children though seated 
on the throne of empire.” 

There then we remain at issue, and you will not 
sympathize in my joy at the proud prospects of my 
sons. It all arises from the difference of habits and 
education, had you been reared in the world you 
would have thought differently, have formed different 
estimates.” 

Perhaps so,” said Adela with some coldness. 

“ I know the value, my sweet Adela,” resumed the 
Captain, ^^of wealth and distinction, and therefore 
labour to attain it for my children. Here is Seeton,” 
he continued in the easy tone of friendly confidence, 
in marrying Miss Egremont, steps into the possession 
of a magnificent fortune, and large expectations, it 
will ally him to some of the first families in the king- 
dom, whose interest will obtain him a seat in parlia¬ 
ment, and lay open the way to the highest honours of 
tlic state.” 
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Tlie Captain paused, but Adela made no reply ; this 
was information that penetrated her heart like a 
poisoned dagger, she spoke no more the rest of the 
way, and he went on again uninterruptedly— 

If Frederic fulfils my hopes in forming a union 
with Miss Melville, my dearest wishes as it regards 
my sons will be fulfilled. She will bring him fortune, 

'm 

connection, and professional interest.'^ 

Their arrival at Mrs. llelmont's put a stop to n 
conversation, that had become insupportable to 
Adela, and it ap|)eared the only thing that could 
arrest the Captain’s loquacity. 

On entering the parlour, Adela was surprised at 
again seeing Mr, Noel, who had taken liis leave before 
she departed for the Aubers’, and from wdiom she had 
carefully concealed she was going thither, lest he 
should offer to attend her. Her mother, as was the 
case when engaged in conversation that interested her, 
was brilliant with animation. 

I have had the honour,” cried Captain Auber, as 
he entered, of attending Miss Belmont home myself, 
in order to ascertain with perfect certainty the state 
of your health. I am charmed to find you looking so 
well.” 

« There is my physician,” cried she, waving her 
white hand tow^ards Malcolm, and then putting it in 
the Captain’s. 

My dear lady you have some fever,” cried he, in a 
voice of the kindest concern. I would counsel you 
to attend to this indisposition in time.” 

« You would certainly have been at the head of the 
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faculty. Captain Auber,” cried Mrs. Behuont, laugh¬ 
ing, had you been bred a physician. What per¬ 
versity it was to destine you to give wounds instead 
of healing them/' 

If the power of wounding were to confer rank in 
the army, I should now be bowing to a held marshal/’ 
replied the Captain, in a tone of gaiety corresponding 
with her own. 

Soon after this he kissed bands and returned to his 
carriage, and never did Adeia see a departure with 
more pleasure; though she could not exactly define 
to herself in what he had offended her. Her mother 
and Mr. Noel resumed their conversation, with eager 
interest; the subject was Italy, and Adeia was at no 
loss to account for the vivid interest and pensive 
pleasure that by turns glowed in her mother’s coun¬ 
tenance. 

The decline of Mrs. Belmont’s beauty was like the 
sunset of her clime. Age seemed rductant to throw 
his shadow on a form so brilliant once, and once so 
fairbut though Time, who suffers no infraction, had 
in a degree yielded the fair fabrk of her beauty to 
the despoiler, he had as yet had no power over her 
mind : that burned in all its primeval lustre, and 
emitted a radiance that at once dazzled and delighted 
the young enthusmst who listened to her. 

The greatest weakness of her mind, if it ought to 
be so termed, was her exclusive attachment to Italy: 
there was a sublime, yet mild enthueiasm in her de» 
votion to it, and the sweet melancholy that stole 
over her featum when she reverted to her native 
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Florence, gave her a charm more toiicliiiig than e\eii 
her youthful vivacity in all its pristine brilliancy could 
have done. 

Mr. Belmont,” cried she, casting down her eyes 
surchai^cd with the tears of memory, ‘Moved Flo¬ 
rence, and had his intentions been realized we should 
have returned thither; melancholy was our farcw’cll, 
how often have 

‘ We wc‘i*t when we renicmhered Zion.* ” 

The pathos of her tones, woke eorresponding feel¬ 
ings in the breasts of her young auditors. Adela for¬ 
got, as she gradually entered into I lie spirit that ani¬ 
mated her mother’s language, the feelings of inortifi- 
ention and displeasure with which she had returned 
home. Lrosing her own identity, she became in turns 
the patriot, the exile, the mistress, the mourner, as 
her mother eloquently painted her feelings in all those 
characters: while tin,* burning check, and heuming 
eye attested for the youthful Malcolm, the ardent in¬ 
terest that held his soul spcil-boiiiid. 

It \vas late wdien he departed—so diflicult had he 
found it, so urnvilling had he been, to break the fasci¬ 
nation that held him. It was a glorious night, the 
reposing scenery, lit by the placid radiance of a cloiid- 
k'ss moon, spoke a sublime but silent language, that 
accorded well with the impressions he hud brouglit 
from Mrs. Belmont’s. The giandeur of the moun¬ 
tains, the magnificence of the firmament called forth 
the aspirations of a mind deeply imbueii with the 
purest, and at the same time the most elevated ideas 
of religion and virtue. His step was slow and noise- 
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less, he se(*i!)ccl to fear to break tlie magic by a 
sound; wlien he was recalled from his flights, grand 
and sublime as the objects that had excited them, by 
observing a figure, wrapt in a long dark cloak, turn 
an angle of the path before him and suddciily dis¬ 
appear. 

The speW was broken, his former ideas like frighted 
birds flew away, and that very eonimon, every-day 
feeling, curiosity, took their place—and quickening his 
pace he pursued the vision. He caught view of it 
again among the trees—it made rapid way, but he 
gained upon it. Vet suddenly recollecting that he had 
no right to intrude himself on the stranger, whocvei- 
he might be, lie stopped, and Mien turned in anoMier 
direction, though not without some in(]uisiti\e 
hankerings to know more of the unknown ; and h;s 
imagination taking up the subject, pursued him under 
various forms. Perhaps he was a misanthrope who 
wandered at night because he loved not to meet man¬ 
kind ; as such, thought Malcolm, “ I have done well 
to avoid him. Pei haps he labours under that starless, 
moonless midnight of the mind,—despair, and breathes 
.o the still car of nature, the bursting siglis of agony. 
Perhaps he is a Spanish refugee, anil, like my fair Flo¬ 
rentine, mourns o’er the memory of days for ever fled, 
and scenes for ever lost.’’ The more he thouglit, the 
more his interest deepened. When, as if in reward of 
the restraint he had put upon his curiosity, he sud¬ 
denly met the stranger: they both started—Malcolm 
bowed ; the stranger returned it, and passed on. In 
that short moment the penetrating eye of Malcolm 
had read Mic being who so strongly excited his inia* 
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gioation. llis fV^uic was tall, his air elegant, his laec 
piile us inuiiuniental marble, melancholy and expres- 
sive, and his eyes suijk and hollow. The young 
Caledonian looked after him, and traced in his slow 
and heavy tread, and the drooping of his head upon 
his bosom, a mind oppressed with sorrow, and sunk 
in deioctioii; and with r,l\e prompt benevolence of a 
heart the world had not yet chilled, he burned to pur¬ 
sue him and oiVer him the aids and consolations of 
friendship. Full of these thoughts he relumed home, 
and retired to bed, where visions of Florence, Mrs. 
Felmout, and the stranger, mingled in his dreams. 

Vkirly the next morning, joined by his uncle Mr. 
.Aiiuesloy, who was a very few years older than bim- 
s( *f, be set out on a visit to some relations in the ad- 
j^icent eonnty of Denbighshire; for as far as relations 
went Malcolm was as lieli as Crassns. M’hole legions 
ot eoijsins l)olh in Seotland and Wales claimed 
kindred with liim, and the task of visiting nil those he 
possessed in the latter country, promised not to be a 
siiort one. 

Arrived at the habitation ofHiehard Wingregin, Esq. 
he soon hnind himself sin rounded by that old gentle¬ 
man, his three blooming daughters, and their brother 
AUivil, who by the bye, from some cause or other, 
looked as melaneholv as his royal namesake may be 
supj)osed to have done when be was exiled in 
Atlieliiey. 

Having done great justice to the viands spread by 
the liospilable band of plenty before them, and lis- 
lened will) patience to some dozen of old stories fiom 
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Mr. Wiiigregin, and as many hundred questions from 
the fair sisters, a party was made to show Malcolm 
the Abbey of Valle Crucis—of all the antiquities of 
Wales, perhaps the finest that remains. 

Mr. Noel, with Miss Elizabeth Wingregiii on one 
side, and INliss Margaret Wingregin on the other, 
brought up the rear of the party, of which Mr. Alfred 
Wingregin with a young Chester lady led the van. 
Mr. Anneslcy suj>portcd the rotundant form of a Mrs. 
Griffiths, one of thal family to whom Malcolm had 
heard his grandmother allude, while on his other side 
tripped the remaining daughter of their hof»t. 

There was certainly more mirth than elegance in 
this party, especially as they ascended the sleep 
mountain thal led to the ruin of Castle Dinas, which 
was their first place of destination; but every defi-; 
dency of grace was supplied by good nature, and 
though with an imagination highly sensible of the first, 
Malcolm had too kindly a heart not to expand to the 
latter whenever he encountered it. 

Castle Dinas had once been a strong place, and still 
presented many vestiges of its ancient powers of re¬ 
sistance; but the party not feeling inclined to stop, 
Malcolm suffered himself to be hurried on, intending 
on some future occasion and with more suitable com- 
nanions to make a visit of observation. 

In their course to the ruin of Valle Crucis (distant 
about two miles,) Malcolm discovered another bevy 
of cousins, who having loaded him with caresses, and 
entertained them with such a hasty repast as his party 
felt inclined to partake, joined in the excursion, to the 
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liuiiibcr of half a dozen, so that the ruin soon I’unj;^ 
w ith the echoing of footsteps, and the shrill tones of 
nutiicrous female voices. 

They had not penetrated far into the Abbey when 
Malcolm started at observing the stranger of the pre¬ 
ceding night standing at sonic distance sketching. 
‘‘ He is an artist and certainly a foreigner,” thought 
young Noel. At that moment Mr. Aimeslcy turned 
round to him exclaiming— 

“ U'hat an intcM’csling figure is that yonder ! how fine 
a head ; but how deep an expression of melancholy 
for so young a countenance 1*’ 

‘‘ I have been observing him some time,” replied 
Noel. “ 1 should much like to get aenuainted with 
him.” 

“ Tluit is a w'ish not easy of accomplishment, I 
fancy,” rejoined the other, “ for you see he has already 
gi.en up his task and avoids us.” 

I am not surprised at that,” cried Malcolm, “ tliis 
giggling assemblage must but ill accord with his feel¬ 
ings. I shall separate myself from them at the first 
convenient opportunity, for probably I shall never 
meet an occasion more favourable for forming an ac- 
<|uuintancc with him, if indeed we ever meet again 
and I feel an indescribable interest in him.” 

But Malcolm’s efforts \vcre unavailing, the stranger 
had eluded him, and he returned in the evening to 
Mr. M’^ingrcgin more vexed at his disappointment, than 
pleased with his excursion, and w’ould gladly have 
])ersuadcd Mr. Annesley to return home that night. 
But it is not so easy to escape out of the hands of coun¬ 
try cousins, having once got into them; and he was 
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forced to sul)mit to be killed with kindness for three 
days before he could make good his retreat into Caer¬ 
narvonshire. 

With new interest, wiih new delight from the ab- 

s( nee of a few days, he hastened to Mrs. Belmont, and 

foLirid her in the first newness of her grief for the loss 

of Adela, who liad that morning taken her departure 

for London, aecon>panieil by the Aubers. All the 

fears that the first view of the event had presented to 

Uev mind, now Uwonged thick and fast upon it in 

stronger and more aiurming eoionr«. Mr. Noei, who 

had none of the lightness and levity that so frequently 

eiiaructerizes joiith, was a seasonable relief to her 

an.Nious and exhausted spirits, and led on ‘'y the 

similarity of mind which invited confidcnee, she went 

from one subject of inteie.«t to another, till she had 

cie'ailed to him the carl\ interest of her life. While 

« 

Adela is jiursuing her journey to London, we will lake 
a sketch from this conversation. 

Mrs. Belmont was, as has already been remarked, a 
Florentine. She had been destined for the seclusion 
of a convent, a fate from which she gladly flew into 
the aims oi Horatio Belmont, the beauty of whose 
{‘crscyii captivated her fancj", and the ardour and elo¬ 
quence of whose love won her heart. He was one o 
those who voluntarily cast themselves out of the lap 
of fortune. A scries of imprudences had estranged 
him from his home, and nlicuafed the affections of the 
paternal bosom. The sloping path that leads to ruin 
ks unfortunately trod with a fatal facility, and there 
were not watiting those nho urged Belmont’s head¬ 
long descent by lending him the arm of apparent 
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friciKlblilp and companionship, but who quitted him 
lie tlic end of the race, and proclaimed as crimes what 
at ilic utmost were but follies; yet with all this Bel¬ 
mont was no inactive agent of his own destruction, 
and had his enemies been fewer, less active and less 
artful, he would still have cjuitrived to divert (he 
stream of fortune from himself. 

A voluntary and reckless outcast from his country, 
with no dependance but his talent, and the unticipa- 
tiou of future expectations, he married Isabelle Vicenzi, 
as much pleuscid by the romance of the adventure, as 
the beauty of his bride. Their marviuge had been 
private, ii was not therefore till Mrs. Belmont j)r()- 
mised to become a mother that they thought of flight; 
but when they did, a j)eenliar concurrence of circum¬ 
stances arose to impede it. Bc-lmont was a prisoner, 
and his wife thrust from her paternal home gave birth 
to lier nrst-born in a dungeon. 

The interference of an English nobleman, to whom 
lie was known, procured Belmont his liberty on con¬ 
dition of his immidiatc departure from Florence. 
But no iffeet of liiitisli power and bonevolenec could 
avert the machinations of Itulian vengeance, to which, 
probably as the most ready and ettectual means of 
reaching their pirents, their child fell a sacrifiee. On 
their return from the tribunal, which both had been 
ob'itjcd to attend, the remains of their child, the vic¬ 


tim, it was pleaded,of accident, was ])resented to them; 
hut burnt almost to a cinder, it was in vain they sought 
a trait by which to ascertain its identity. 

To bow to the inscrutable decrees of fate, to sub¬ 
mit to the iron rod of power, was all that remained to 
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them; to appeal was as vain as to lament, and Bel¬ 
mont after an estrangement of many years returned 
to his native country. His father was dead, and had 
willed away to a distant branch all that he could so 
dispose of; the rest was irretrievably involved: a 
new claimant held the place he had once expected to 
fill after the death of a childless uncle, and too indo¬ 
lent to undertake a systematic investigation of that 
which he knew to be complicated, and feared would 
be tedious, he gave up his claim. Besides his oppo¬ 
nent was rich and he was poor; under those circum¬ 
stances he should engage his enemy at a fearful dis¬ 
advantage : neither had he the stimulant which chil¬ 
dren might have given him, for whose sakes he might 
have made efforts, which no considerations for self 
could induce, Mrs. Belmont bringing him no cliildrcn 
for many years. 

In the exertion of the talent nature had given him, 
Belmont sought a refuge from the ills of poverty and 
the corrodings of a disappointed and repentant spirit; 
but it never did more than as he himself expressed it, 
just enable him “ to keep his head above water.’* 
Nature and fortune were ever rivals, and the being 
whom the‘former has adorned and glft(’d, is generally 
the one whom the latter most negh cis and persecutes. 
Belmont was an evidence of the truth of a remark 
which the history of genius every where attests, though 
candour must confess that the waywardness of his 
temper also contributed to bar his progress to pros¬ 
perity. The same spirit that had rendered him ob¬ 
noxious to the government of Florence, infused itself 
into his writings at home, and though it did not sub- 
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jcct him to captivity and incarceration, it was not 
without its baneful influence; and thus he still con¬ 
tinued to deteriorate rather than promote his fortune. 

The political tenets he adopted took their com¬ 
plexion from the disappointments he had met in life. 
To such a source may oft<Ri be traced the spirit that 
actuates the popular demagogue. Self-love is the 
axle on which opinion moves : the fortunate man is 
perfectly satisfied with all the institutions of society, 
and feels no desire for the repeal of abuses that do not 
ulfect him ; while the unfortunate churlishly refuses 
to acknowledge the advantages and benefits that hav'e 
fidlcd to extend their influence to his fate. 

At length, after many vicissitudes, Belmont thought 
he would seek in retirement, that peace which his 
restless nature had hitherto denied him in the busy 
and varying scenes of the world. He took up his 
abode in Conway Vale, Avhe/e the fond and gentle 
sharer of his fluctuating fortune, in a few months after 
their establishment, gave birth to Adela. 

Nothing was less suited to Belmont’s character and 
habits than the solitude into which he had throvvn 
himself:, it invaded his health and sapped his spirits. 
But he soon wanted the courage, as much as the 
means to return to the world, where he knew his 
failing powers would awaken the glow of triumph in 
those who could neither forgive his suucriority, nor 
forget his severity. Year followed year, and he felt 
more strongly in each that succeeded, that his mortal 
course was drawing to close; and though for himsoB 
he did not wish to arrest the remorseless creditor, 
whose chilling hand was already on him, for the gentle 
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sharer of his many sorrows, for the lovely oirspriii^ 
of their inntiial love, he wished there had been more 
sand in the glass. With the approach of death it is 
natural to suppose, we lose much of tlie strength and 
energy of character; and Belmont, like a stately oak 
seared and scathed in many a sterm, waited but the 
next to overthrow him. That soon arrived : clisap- 
pointment in the reception of a work, which he fondly 
hoped would have considerably increased the very 
humble inheritance of his daughter, was the final 
blow. He had totally lost the happy power of look¬ 
ing forward, for reasoning from analogy he had no¬ 
thing to expect iVoni the future; and the past, the 
fatal past presented too many golden opportunities 
weakly lost, too many errors to lament. He felt all 
was over, all was irretrievable ; he committed his child 
and her sweet mother to the care of Providence, and 
felt glad— 

“ To lay him in his mother earth anil be at rest.** 

The sole remaining lie lh(*n left the mourning heart 
of Mrs. Belmont was her child, at that period just en¬ 
tering her ninth year. Long estranged both by 
distance and disobedience from her native friends, 
she wanted courage, had she even possessed means 
to seek a reconciliation; but her limited resources 
were alone sufficient to preclude such an idea. Bel¬ 
mont had been an only child, therefore his ties of 
consanguinity were few and distant, and imbued with 
the bitterest enmity against him : so that uninvited 
by any prospect of improving her daughter’s fate; 
nay fearful that a change might only serve to rob her 
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of ilcr last remaining blessing—peace; she determined 
!(► pass Ihc remainder of her life in Conway Vale, and 
have the melancholy consolation of knowing she 
should sleep again in Belmont’s bosom, when death 
should hush into cold unconsciousness like his the 
pulses of her heart. 

Adda’s education, which had once been the eom- 
inon pleasure of both her parents, after her father’s 
death became the sole and darling occupation of Mrs. 
Belniont’s life. Thus her nativx* beauty was aided by 
all the graces of cultivation : though secluded from 
the worhl, she possessed all those accomplishments 
that embellish manners, with this additional advan¬ 
tage, that she had not sacrificed in the acquirement of 
tliem the innocence and purity of her mind. When 
slic danced, it was for pleasure aqd exercise, and the 
joyous spirit that sparkled in her eyes, the carnation 
that heightened on her check, was the pure and elo¬ 
quent blood of a taintless heart, a stranger to the pal¬ 
pitations of vanity 3 and ignorant of the science of dis¬ 
play, she sung and played with taste and feeling, and 
knew nothing of that silly ambition, which devoted to 
execution, forgets in rapid and difiiciilt movements, 
the superior graces of pathos and expression. Though 
mistress of her own and the French languages, her 
mother, led by the love of her country, and encouraged 
by the corresponding taste of Belmont, had chiefly 
familiarized her with the writers of Italy; and while 
she was a stranger to the current events, and muta¬ 
tions, civil and political, of existing things, she was 
well actjnuinlcd with all that was most tnemorablc 
ami striking in ancient history. 
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Her mother, who on her marriage had embraced the 
Protestant faith (another bar to her reconciliatiun 
with her family, all bigots in the faith she had apos¬ 
tatized) had reared Adela, in those doctrines, and in 
her system of morality had endeavoured to inculcate 
the strictest obedience to parental authority, and the 
most refined delicacy, as the surest safeguards of 
female virtue. But in her plan of education Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont had committed one great error, she had culti¬ 
vated Adda’s feelings and imagination to a dangerous 
height. The cflbrt should rather have been to 
strengthen her judgment, than to refine her fancy; to 
subdue and regulate, rather than to heighten her native 
sensibility; to inculcate that common sense which 
brings the virtues into daily practice, instead of in¬ 
dulging an enthusiasm which wasted itself on fanciful 
theories of poetical philosophy—a philosophy which 
like the wings of Icarus, fails us at the moment we 
have most need of it, and like them it raises us to a 
temporary elevation only to make our fall greater and 
more fatal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ah ! me, I feel 

A Rliivering horror run throu^li all my powers! 

O! 1 am nought but tumult, fears, aud v\eukue.ss! 

And yet how idle Uar when hope is gone, 

Gone, gone for iver.” iiomsoih. 


Of the party that occupied the post-chaise that was 
to carry Adcla to London, every member was busied 
with thoughts that they would not for the world have 
discovered to their companions: so that had they, 
according to the fanciful idea of some one, had a 
window in their breast, the curtain would most cer¬ 
tainly have been carefully drawn. 

Captain Auber had not been slow to perceive the 
mutual impression that Adcla and Sceton had re 
ceived, nor a little alarmed at the probable conse¬ 
quences of such an attachment. Anger had at first 
taken possession of his heart, and induced some vio¬ 
lence towards his son, and some coldness towards 
the Belmonts; but a little reflection led him to see 
the futility of such a procedure, which might tend to 
ripen what it was meant to blight. Having recourse 
then to a policy, which nothing but excited and strong 
emotion could disarrange, he determined on a dif¬ 
ferent line of conduct. On the mind of Adcla he im¬ 
pressed his son's engagement, and his own abhorence 
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of unequal matches, and the implacable severity with 
which he should visit such aberrations in his children : 
while into the mind of Secton he insinuated, too art¬ 
fully for him to perceive the design, that Mulcohn 
Noel had conceived a passion for Miss ttelmont, which 
she gave every indication of favouring. This idea had 
suggested itself to his mind on the evening he had 
conducted her home, and found the young Scotchman 
there. In his first flush of displeasure he had also 
thought of preventing Adda’s journey to London, but 
besides the difficulty of so doing witliout making a 
rupture with Mrs. Belmont, from whom he had re¬ 
ceived much polite attention during his residence in 
Wales ; he readily foresaw that Sceton would in that 
evse probably find himself too ill to travel, he should 
be obliged to accompany Caroline himself, and thus 
the enemy would be left in full possession of the field. 
The Captain might truly be said to be engaged on 
the prev'entive service, for though his health was not 
quite equal to the journey, nor his presence absolutely 
necessary at the expected wedding, his anxieties re¬ 
specting the introduction of Miss Belmont to his son 
Frederic induced him to undertake it, for Secton once 
in London, surrounded by Miss Egremont and her 
friends, would become less the object of his solicitude 
and fears. Arranging therefore his plans, and ba¬ 
lancing the various circumstances that might cither 
favour or oppose them, he did not break the silence 
which every one seemed determined religiously to 
observe for the first twenty miles of the j*)urney. 

Mr. Auber looked forward to his approaching meet¬ 
ing with the Egremonts with any thing but plcasiire, 
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nnti strove, as he every now and then glanced at the 
tear-traced cheek and languid eyes of Adela, to ascer¬ 
tain whether the greater portion of her melancholy in 
leaving W’^ales, sprung from parting with her mother, 
or resigtung the attentions of Mr. Noel. 

Of Adda's meditations it would be dilFicult to 
speak definitely, for at every turn they took as many 
ditferent hues and appearances as a kaleidoscope could 
have prescntcil. One moment her heart fluttered 
with pleasing expeetations and undefined hopes, the 
next they faded and left all gloom and incertitude. 

Caroline had her sources of reflection on which, 
however, we have no right to intrude, as she had 
hitherto ke])t tluni to herself. "I'he travellers gra¬ 
dually became more bri liaiit, yet none were sorry 
when the long journey of many days ended by the 
post-chaise slopping at Sir Hubert Auber’s in Russel 
Srjuiij'c. 

It was late in the evening when they arrived, and 
the blazing windows of the drawing room announced 
an assemblage of the brilliant and the beautiful. The 
baronet was no sooner apprized of their arrival than 
he hastened to greet them, as did soon after Emilia 
and Lady Auber. The genllerncn suffered themselves 
to be conducted to the drawing room, the Captain 
trusting to his age to plead his excuse for appearing 
in his travelling dress, and Seeton to his empty sleeve, 
which his cousin assured him only gave him the ap¬ 
pearance of a wounded officer. 

Caroline and Adela retired to Emilia's dressing 
room, where there was a tire, for it was one of the 
cold evenings of our capricious climate ; and tea being 
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brought in, they soon forgot fatigue in the comforts 
that surrounded them. 

“ What think you of my cousin ?*’ said Caroline, 
as soon as she left them to return to the drawing 
room. 

“ She is a perfect Auber,” replied Adela, “ very 
beautiful, and very elegant."’ 

On my honour we arc much indebted to you for 
that compliment, permit me to curtsey for the whole 
family,” 

An hour had scarcely elapsed when a servant 
brought a note to Caroline, which she smiled while 
perusing, and then handed it to Adela. It ran thus :— 

The humble petition of a very worthy iudividual to 

the ladies of the dressing room^ 

Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioner full of deep devotion to the 
sex, brotherly love to one, and respect and friendship 
by anticipation to the other of the fair reel uses, soli¬ 
cits admission for a few moments to be limited or 
extended according to their mercy or his merits, from 
five to twenty minutes. 

That your petitioner, a voluntary exile from the 
drawing-room, is waiting in a solitary antc-charnber 
his doom, and therefore trusts his case will be taken 
into early consideration. 

“ That your petitioner can furnish the most irre¬ 
fragable testimonials of his modest worth and retir¬ 
ing excellence, and therefore he trusts ear will be 
given to the prayer of his petition.” 
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“ Wc must admit him,'* said Caroline, perceiving 
Adela had finished reading the paper; and turning to 
the servant who waited, continued, Inform Mr. 
Frederic Auber we shall be happy to see him.** 

In a few moments the door again opened and the 
youthful Frederic presented himself, and Caroline 
having introduced him to Miss Belmont, flew into his 
arms with warmer demonstrations of affection and 
delight than Adela had ever before seen her evince. 

Frederic, dressed in a gay and elegant uniform, was 
all his brother had described him. His light hair and 
blue eyes, added to the slenderness of his figure, gave 
him an extremely youthful appearance and an in¬ 
genuous openness of countenance, and careless ease 
of manner apjicarod the evidences of his generous, but 
thoughtless nature. 

“ Every body in town, I supjiosc ?*’ inquired Miss 
Auber after they had quietly taken their seats. 

“ I never remember the town fuller,” revilied her 
brother, ‘^or more brilliant.*’ 

I am glad of that,” rejoined Caroline, “ for I 
want to make this mountain nymph see and admire 
the world.*’ 

“ 1 will not answer how far you may succeed in 
that,” replied Frederic wdiile he gazed with undis¬ 
guised admiration on the beautiful face of Adela , 
“ but that the world will return the compliment to 
an extent fatal to its peace, I already feci. What an 
unpropitious destiny was mine, that did not substitute 
me for Sccton in this happy errand of fetching you 
from Wales.” 

3 I 
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Apropos !” exclaimed Caroline, “ how is Sophia ?** 

O ! perfectly well, as fond and as silly as ever. 
r. expected to see lier spring into Scetoirs arms the 
moment he entered the drawing room.” 

“ What, is she below ?'* 

Yes, and Ins lordship too; when I came away, I 
left Sceton doing penance between them, answering 
inquiries (td infinitiim about his broken arm, and anti- 
brilliant looks. By Jupiter, he looks the very ghost 
of himself; I told Miss Egremont, as I passed her, to 
mark the ravages absence had matle, and slic looked 
so fond and so pathetically upon him, that [ expected 
to see her like a dying s^van pour forth a melting 
strain and expire upon his bosom.” 

This is your old spirit of ridicule,” cried Caro¬ 
line, when Frederic’s ringing laugh had subsided.. 
** Shall J tell you the secret of it; the actuating prin¬ 
ciple not only of your own breast, but of every man 
in the world? You can’t bear to see any body loved 
but yourself. Was her tenderness directed to you, it 
would be all proper enough.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon. I should thank no woman 
for a love that made me appear ridiculous.” 

‘‘There again,” interrupted his sister. “ I by my¬ 
self, I! self, self, is the idol of idolatry with all the 
male monsters; and those excite their contempt who 
most deserve their gratitude. Secton, however, 1 trust 
is an exception.” 

“ 1 trust he is !” cried Fl*edcric, with mock gravity : 
“ If love can make him happy, Sophia will give him 
enough of it, for she’ll not suffer him a moment out 
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of her sight now she has recovered him. O! I fancy 
I hear her tender maudlin reproaches; but sbe'll 
improve vastly after they are married, doubtless.*' 

Adcia, who had been apparently amusing herself 
with looking over a portfolio of very minute and beau¬ 
tiful drawings, but in fact listening with a heart-sick¬ 
ening attention to the foregoing conversation, felt the 
faintness she had endeavoured to parry overcome her. 
She rose from her seat in the hope of dissipating it, 
but unable to stand she would have fallen to the 
ground if Frederic had not caught her,—all was the 
work of a moment. Caroline flew to the bell, while 
Frederic pressed to his bosom the fair form that rc- 
j)oscd insensibly in his arms. Her hair loosed from its 
confining braids fell in profusion over her bosom and 
^shoulders, while the long dark lashes that fringed her 
white lids, and the fine brow that arched above them 
formed a striking contrast to the death-like paleness 
that pervaded her lovely features. 

The servants busied and distracted by the number of 
the guests that at that moment thronged the mansion, 
either did not hear the dressing room bell, or mi‘stal^- 
ing it, attended elsewhere, Caroline rung again and 
again, at intervals essaying what she could to restore 
Adela, while Frederic swore to annihilate every ser¬ 
vant in the house. 

At length they appeared, and at length a faint 
colour streamed into the cheek of Adda, and streaked 
her lips; but her eye opened without one ray of its 
accustomed light: it was a true reflector of the dark¬ 
ness that spread itself over her soul. She appeared 
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only haif conscious, ev(*n when with a faint smile she 
replied to tlie kind inquiries of Caroline, for she did 
not withdraw herself from the sustaining arms of 
Frederic, and permitted him to support her to the 
apartments that had been prepared for her, wheie 
pressing her passive hand to his lips he reluctantly 
bade her good-nig lit and resigned her to his sister, in 
the roguish light of whose eyes, in spite of her regret 
at the iiuli''position of Adehi, might be read her anti¬ 
cipation of the result of this night’s adventure. 

Adda, who still seemed to gasp for breath, threw 
open the window which looked on to a spacious gar¬ 
den. Her recollection and self-command gradually 
returned as she inhaled the air that breathed from it, 
and assuring Miss Auber she felt better and wished 
to be alone, she at length succeeded in persuading 
Caroline to leave her. 

Throwing aside the restraints of her evening dress, 
she assumed a wrapping gown, and with her hair still 
flowing about her shoulders' paced up and down the 
apartment. Where was the calm that had once 
marked her evening devotions ? she did not pray, alas 
she could not pray ! for a sense of guilt and shame for¬ 
bade her raising her eyes in an appeal to heaven. 
She felt with dreadful certainty that her heart was 
wholly devoted to one, whom she imagined was ns 
wholly as irrevocably devoted to another, and to root 
the fatal prepossession from her soul was due. alike 
to her honour and her peace. But Adehi’s virtue had 
its basis in feeling, not in principle : the latter would 
have caught her a vigorous effort of self-discipline, and 
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nil cndoption of those decisive measures by which the 
j)assioii might ultimately (though at the expense of a 
[laiiiful struggle) have been irradicated. She chose 
rather to embrace the apparently easier alternative of 
hiding rather than chasing her love; and in the ro¬ 
mantic fervour of her character, she exclaimed— 

O! Seeton, 1 will fly thee, with the first means 
tliat olFers me an opportunity of escape. I will re- 
turn to my wild and native home, and bear thy image 
in my breast to its unreproaching solitude. There will 
I slmn the world, and waste my life in one long dream 
t;f thee. 'I’hc undivided empire of my heart is thine 
—none, none shall ever share it V 

She put her liaud to her bosom for his miniature 
which she had suspended round her neck on leaving 
home. It was gone! Great Heaven, the distraction 
of that moment 1 Had it been taken from her? Had 
she dropped it ? Trembling at the idea of such a dis* 
covery, trembling at the idea of losing it, she snatched 
the candle from the toilet and hastened back to 
Emilia’s dressing-room 5 one sole thought engrossed 
her mind, leaving lier iiriconsciou« of her appearance, 
and unmindful whom she might encounter. 

She reached the room, she pushed open the door, 
and entered ; there was no one there—she hurried on 
with an eye wild with anxiety and inquiry, and bc- 
ncarti the chair she so lately occujued, she saw the 
miniature laying just as it had dropped fiom her neck 
in consequence of the breaking of the knot that fas¬ 
tened the ribbon. Snatching it up she hastened to 
retrace tier steps, but though she had only to cross n 
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gallery, she was not destined to reach her room un¬ 
seen. She had scarcely closed the door after her, 
when she heard some one exclaim in a voice of the 
most perfect astonishment— 

Is it possible ? Miss Belmont !’* 

It was Seeton Auber^ he was retiring to his cham¬ 
ber when her sudden appearance, like an apparition, 
arrested his attention. She was still dcatlily pale, 
and all the emotions that had agitated her heart dur¬ 
ing the evening were still visible in her countenance ; 
while her white and flowing gown and dishevelled 
hair added to her singular and striking appearance. 

The truant blood rushed to her cheek the moment 
she beheld him, and in her confusion and trepidation 
she dropped the miniature from her hand ; he flew 
forward to snatch it up, but more rapid than light she 
anticipated the movement, and catching it up herself, 
was hastening to her room, when the soft deep tones 
of his voice, saying— 

Not one word to spare’mc !*' induced her to turn. 
His hand was extended; her voice did not dare to 
utter a sound lest it should betray the emotion with 
which her heart palpitated, but the manner in which 
she placed her hand in his, unknowingly to herself 
betrayed the state of her feelings, far more than that 
could have done. In silent gratitude he raised it to 
his lips at the moment that the Captain entered the 
gallery. The light, the step, attracted the attention 
of both at the same moment; and they beheld the 
Captain standing as if rooted to the spot by unut¬ 
terable surprise. Adda hastily withdrew her hand 
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and retreated into her room; and Secton, not daring 
to meet his father, passed on to his. It is difficult to 
say to which of the three the circumstance occ^ioned 
the most uneasy sensations. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Wbo rould ha^e thought the smile he wore, 

When first we met would fade away; 

Or that a chill would e'er come o'er 

Those eyes so bngVit through many a-day." Moohe. 


I’lTE next morning Miss Belmont breakfasted in her 
own rot)m and received an early visit from Caroline, 
who, persuaded that her indisposition chiefly arose 
from a morbid sensibility, forced her to descend to 
the back drawing-room where Lady Auber and her 
daughter. Sir Hubert and Frederic Auber were as¬ 
sembled. 

The latter led her immediately to a seat, and taking 
one beside her, expressed in the most ardent manner 
his rapture at her renovated looks, for her, native 
beauty and pure health triumphed over all the 
anxieties and disconcertions of the preceding night. 

Sir Hubert Auber, who was a great admirer of 
beauty, and had no sons through whom, like his bro- 
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thdr, he could be induced to behold Adclu with alarm, 
60011 drew a cbaiv near her 5 and Adela, pleased to 
escape the pointed attcutlou of Frederic, exerted her¬ 
self to keep up a conversation with the baronet, who 
became increasingly pleased with her in proportion as 
she seemed pleased with him. 

As for Lady Auber and the two cousins, they had 
so much to arrange about the approaching wedding, 
that they retired in close conference to the further 
end of the room, where from the importance of their 
looks it might have been imagined they were arrang¬ 
ing the balance of power in Europe, only that from 
time to time, the words “ silver lama,** white satin 
pelisse,** Brussels lace,*’ &c. &c. became audible. 

At length Caroline said aloud— 

What say you all to a ride in the park this lovely 
morning ?** 

A drive you mean,*' said Lady Auber. 

No,** replied Caroline, “Emilia and I prefer rid¬ 
ing, and I know Miss Belmont is an excellent horse¬ 
woman.** 

“ Pray excuse me,*’ said Adela. 

“ Impossible !** interrupted Frederic whose coun¬ 
tenance brightened at the proposition. It is a hea¬ 
venly morning, and all the world will be there.** 

“ Indeed, I prefer remaining at home,” persisted 
Adela, rny bad spirits would invade your good 
humour." 

I will listen to no such nonsense,” said Caroline. 
“ You had your way in Wales, and used to walk me 
up hill and down dale till I wonder I ever survived it: 
now I shall retaliate and have my way in London; 
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so to the Park, yon go, and on horseback too* 
AUons.” 

But my dear Caroline, 1 have no habit/' urged 
Adeia. 

“ O I I can furnish you with one," hastily cried 
Emilia Auber. “ We are so much of a size that I 
fancy mine will fit you exactly; which do you prefer, 
a green oi a blue ? But come with me to my room, 
and you will see." 

Fairly caught," cried Caroline, laughing. You 
thought the want of a habit an excellent plea, did'nt 
you, Adda," and she tripped away to dress, W'hile 
Frederic wont to look aft(‘r the horses. 

In the cfiurse of an hour there was mounting 
mid grooms" and chevaliers, for Lord Milsom had 
joined them, and Sir Hubert was as active as Frederic 
ivoiild permit him to be in assisting the ladies. The 
cavalcade left Russel Square in the following order:— 
Lord Milsom between Emilia and Caroline Auber. 
Frederic with Miss Belmont, and Sir Hubert and his 
lady in an open carriage. 

The air which was refreshing, added to the exercise, 
soon heiglitened Adda’s bloom, and the green habit 
she wore well became her figure and complexion. 
She rode with ease and grace, and Frederic entered 
the park with a triumph certainly pardonable in a 
youth of nineteen,*as he felt what a well matched 
pair they were, and as he caught the looks of admi¬ 
ration that his fair compunioii excited; to whose ac¬ 
count he placed many of the salutations he received, 
for he readily interpreted Ah ! Auber how d’ye do ?" 
to All! Auber who is that with you ?" 

4 
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In Spite of the anxieties tiiat corroded her spirits, 
Adcla found herself amused ; the nunjber, the variety 
that surrounded her, the beauty of the vt^eather, and 
the corresponding gaiety of every body; the attentions 
of Frederic, and the anecdotes and information which 
he related of those who kept continually passing and 
repassing, called forth some of her native cheerful¬ 
ness ; when the addition of Captain Auber to their 
party, who placed himself at her side, again filled her 
with anxiety and disconcertion. The circumstance 
of his seeing her in the gallery with Seeton recurred 
forcibly to her memory, appearances were so dread¬ 
fully against her, and yf t how to vindicate herself she 
knew not. Whether designedly or otherwise, the 
Captain appeared to her a spy upon her actions, and 
no feeling is more painful than a consciousness of acting 
under the observation of another—it cramps all 
freedom and openness of conduct, and gives the most 
innocent actions the appearance of guilt. 

Caroline turning round, and perceiving her father, 
fell back ; suffering her cousin Emilia and Lord Mil- 
som to proceed, managed to draw the Captain to her 
side and engage him in conversation. A look over 
her shoulder to Frederic soon after convinced Adcla 
that this mniHeuvre was for his sake; but springing 
from whatever motive it might, Adcla felt it as a re¬ 
lief, and she again looked round Upon the scene, and 
tirade the observations it elicited with her usual flow 
of graceful language, and felicitous idea; while Fre¬ 
deric became every moment more fascinated with a 
being whose person, manners, voice, and character, 
harmonised so perfectly with all his preconceived 
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ideas of feminine loveliness. Delicacy in its most ex¬ 
tensive sense, he heid the surpassing charm of woman ; 
and he had never ye$ met any so pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by it as Adela. 

The prancing horse of a young lady of fine figure 
out masculine air attracted Adela’s eye ; Frederic fol¬ 
lowed the direction, and calmly observed— 

That is Miss Melville, and the gentleman by her 
side is Viscount Melville, her father, and my Colonel." 

Adda recollecting the conversation she had once 
had with the Captain on the subject of his son*s set¬ 
tlement in life, was not a little astonished at Frederic’s 
apathy. Just as the idea was passing in her mind, the 
Captain turned round to his son, and with a voice of 
ill-suppressed displeasure, exclaimed— 

• “ Why do you not fly to the assistance of Miss 
Melville?" 

Because sir, I have a lady under my protection, 
and there are plenty of gentleman who will hasten to 
her relief should there be any danger, which 1 at pre¬ 
sent see no reason to apprehend. She knows her 
horse.’* 

“ It will at least show attention," expostulated the 
Captain. 

But it was all in vain, and Captain Auber had the 
mortification to sec Oscar Finley, a young Irish officer, 
hasten to her relief, and then canter down the park by 
her side. 

What are we stopping for cried Frederic, for 
Lord Mi Isom and Emilia regulated the motions of the 
party. 

Miss Auber and Ids lordship have met some 
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friends, I imagine,” said Adela, “it is a carriage full 
of ladies stops the way.” 

Some one they are highly ifiterested in I should 
suppose by the length of the conference. 0 1” he 
continued, as the carriage began to move, it is my 
brother and the Egremonts.” 

Adela felt the blood run cold in her cheeks, yet 
curious to behold the destined bride of Auber, she 
darted a look of intent inquiry into the carriage, and 
both wished and dreaded its stopping when it reached 
them ; but it rolled slowly by vvith nothing more than 
an exchange of looks and bows. Adda wished to 
ask which was Miss Egremont, but she trembled too 
much to trust her voice with the inquiry; for though 
she had carefully avoided meeting Mr. Auber’s eyes, 
she felt the influence of his presence too sensibly. 
Frederic, as if aware of her wish, gave her some infor¬ 
mation of the party as they past. 

“ The lady in the blue satin pelisse,” cried he, “ is 
Mrs. Auber elect 5 theiady next to her, her maternal 
aunt Mrs. Saugrober, who has contributed her share 
to the spoiling her niece's disposition, and to make 
amends for which she means to do all she can to im¬ 
prove her fortune. The lady with her back to the 
horses, seated at my brother's side, is Lady Ruthven, a 
widow, still beautiful, though no longer young, and I 
apprehend cherishes some fatal designs on the liberty 
*of Lord Egremont. 1 gave Seeton a significant nod 
of congratulation on his happy situation, cooped in a 
carriage on a sultry day, with Dotage, Folly, and 
Finesse.” 

Adela suppressed a sigh, and was not sorry when 
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soon after the party proposed returning to Russel 
Stiuarc; but in the course of their way new arrange¬ 
ments took place, so that on reaching Sir Hubert's, 
Caroline and Adela only entered the house. Miss 
Auber and Lord Milsom quitting their horses to take 
a place in Lady Auber's carriage, which immediately 
drove off; and Frederic at his father’s particular re¬ 
quest remounted and attended him to the Earl of 
Errol’s. 

As soon as the ladies reached the drawing-room, a 
letter was brought to Caroline, which threw her into 
evident agitation, and which she retired to read, so 
that Adela found herself left in peaceable possession 
of the spacious and splendid apartment, which scenj- 
cd to mock by its brilliancy and magnificence the 
loneliness and sadness of her heart. She took off.her 
ha' and laid it on the tabic before her, and then threw 
herself on a couch with a sigh and attitude the 
must melancholy. She did not perceive through the 
open #)or of the next room, the advancing form of 
Seeton, and when she looked up as he approached 
and said— 

I fear you will think me an intruder,” her eyes 
were swimming in tears. Thrown off his guard by a 
circumstance so unexpected, by a sight so touching, 
he caught her hand, exclaiming— 

My sweet Miss lielmont I my lovely friend whence 
this emotion ?” 

She withdrew her band, and endeavouring to force 
a smile, replied— 

“ You must remember how recently I have left 
Wales, and pardon my weakness.’' 
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A mixed expression of curiosity and anxiety lose in 
his countenance as he observed— 

You have left much to regret.’^ 

Every thing 1 ” said Adela with warmth. 

Every thing ?” repeated Auber as his check 
changed at what he deemed the confirmation of his 
fears; and then, as if summoning courage to prose¬ 
cute the inquiry, which still he dreaded to make, he 
added— 

The remembrance of your discomposure last 
night has haunted me all day, am I worthy to know 
the reason of it 
Adda hesitated. 

‘‘ I am unpardonable,'* he continued, “ and you 
very properly punish my temerity. Forgive me, and 
impute my importunity to my anxiety for your h«q)- 
piness—1 would fain have hoped your uneasiness 
arose from no source of very great importance.** 

A mere trifle I assure yon,** replied Adda, anxious 
to convince him she did not wish to withheld her 
confidence, and certain he had not seen it, she added, 
“It arose from the mere apprehension of having lost 
a miniature.*^ 

“ Your anxiety proves how highly you value it,’* 
he rejoined, fixing on her eyes in which the keenness 
of inquiry was softened with the beam of hope; “It 
was your mother's, I suppose ?’* 

“ No,” she answered, for she was too entirely a 
stranger to falsehood to seek a refuge in it on the 
present occasion, though she felt the dilemma in 
which she had involved herself. 
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“Perhaps your father’s?” continued the anxious 
inquirer. 

“ No,” she replied again, while the blush that had 
been rising on her cheek, now assumed the deepest 
die. 

“ I beg your pardon,” cried he coldly, as he rose and 
walked to the windo^v^ Adela would have given the 
world to follow him, to have to]d him the secret of 
her heart, and win him back to her in all the beaming 
sweetness, the kind confidence’ with which he had first 
gained an interest in her bosom. “ But it is best 
thus,” she mentally exclaimed. Just then the door 
opened and a servant informed her, Miss Auber wished 
(o see her. 

“ Tell her 1 shall come immediately.” She licsitated 
in .the hope that Mr. Auber would turn ; he did not, 
and with a heart bursdng with emotion she left the 
room. With feelings not less highly wrought, the 
moment he was assured she was gone he traversed 
tlic apartment as he ejaculated, “My father’s inform¬ 
ation was correct: that miniature, that object of 
her wild solicitude, eonfinns it. Yet how difficult to 
read this devious sex! what meant the soft light in her 
melting eyes last night when she placed her hand in 
mine ? But what matter to me what it meant, am I 
not doomed !’’ and he struck his burning forehead 
and paced to and fro with a heavy tread. 

Miss Egremont, (who had scarcely been a twelve- 
month motherless) was an only child, the common 
idol cd both parents, and a maternal aunt, the widow 
of a Dutch merchant. Her pei*son was that w^hich is 
generally designated pretty, lier features were smalt 
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but inexpressive, her eyes bright and finely formed, 
but had a character of slyness and cunning which was 
termed by some, and believed by others to be play¬ 
fulness and archness. Her figure was petite, but pro¬ 
portionate; her manners easy from an habitual inter¬ 
course witli the polished and refined, but strongly 
tinctured with pride and vanity, which she was an 
adept in suppressing, or bringing forth according to 
the persons she conversed with. Nature had given 
her a sweet voice, and she sung delightfully, which 
with dancing formed the amount of her acquirements, 
being alike too weak and too indolent to aim at any 
thing more than a superficial knowledge of every other 
liraneh of education. How, it will be asked, could the 
refined, the elevated Secton Auber fall into such a 
snare? How, let it rather be asked, could he escape 
the systematic machinations of his father’s policy, 
aided by such coadjutors as Lord Egremont and his 
daughter ? To Captain Auber it was sufficient to 
know her to be the sole heiress of immense wealth, 
and well born. Her stimulants of action were pride 
and passion ; and Lord Egremont, charmed to find her 
affections point to an object so unexceptionable, gave 
it his entire concuncAice and support: 

** Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 

By wit, by valour, or by \iisdom won— 

The first, and fairest in a youngs man's eye 
Is woman's captive heart.” 

Her preference flattered Secton, her father’s friend¬ 
ship and readiness to serve him excited his gratitude; 
. his heart was free, and though aware that she inspired 
^him with none of the delirium of passion, ho thought 
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his feelings towards her were sufficiently kind to 
make their future life peaceful and happy. Hurried 
on by a stream of concurring, propelling circum¬ 
stances, he entered into a solemn engagement, and 
was received into the Egremont family with the most 
of)en demonstrations of attachment and confidence. 
The whim of the wealthy Mrs. Saugrober, whose dis¬ 
pleasure their interest (one of their household gods) 
forbade their risking, delayed the marriage till Miss 
Egremont should be of age, and she yet wanted one 
year to that haopy period of emancipation. 


CIIAPTKU IX. 


** Farewell ! our hopes were born in fears. 

And nursed ’mid vain regrets ■ 

Like winter suns it rose in tears, 

Like them in tears it sets.” MooRR. 


Adela endeavoured to calm down her feeling as 
she ascended the stairs to Caroline’s I’oom ; and her 
efforts were so far successful that she wore the ap¬ 
pearance of composure when she entered. She found 
Miss Auber fluttered and distressed, and the effect of 
weeping was visible in her eyes. Adda’s sympathy 
was immediately excited, and she flew to her with the 
most anxious interest and concern. ^ 

4 L 
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“ My duar Adtla, I am very wretched/' she ex¬ 
claimed, as her quivering lip and faultcring voice be¬ 
trayed the emotion she struggled to suppress, “ and I 
call upon your friendship to give me aid and conso¬ 
lation." 

“ Tell me what I can do to soothe, to solace you," 
replied Adela, while a new gush of tenderness awak¬ 
ened in her heart for the sister of Seeton Auber, 

You must have long seen that my mind was op¬ 
pressed w’ith a secret sorrow," said Caroline. “ VVill 
you be the depositary of that secret ?" 

Yes, iU)d ])reserve it inviolable as my honour.. 
Relieve your oppressed he art, give vent to your feel¬ 
ings, and see how large a part I'd gladly take to 
mitigate your siilfering.s—speak, dearest Caroline," 
she continued for— 

* The grief that clues not speak, 

Whispers the o*erfrauglit heart, and bids ii break/ ' 

a tear started as she spoke, for the pent-up soirows 
of her own breast appeared to threaten that consuiu- 
inatioii. 

** Read that letter," cried Caroline drawing one 
from her bosom. In the meantime I will endeavour 
to gather composure for the story that is to follow it." 
And retiring into the next room Adela heard her burst 
into tears. She did not follow her, she felt tears were 
her best relief, and that an intrusive and ill-timed con¬ 
dolence defeats the end at which it aims. Wiping away 
those with which her eyes were still wet, she unfolded, 
and began the perusal of the following letter 
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1 am just returned from a melanchidy pilgrimage 
in Wales, in tlie hopes of meeting you, where however 
the evil destiny that presides over my fate pursued me 
and denied me that consolation I know not what 
thus impels me to cloud the lustre of your brighier 
lot, by casting across your path the shadow of an 
outcast such as I am. Alone and desolate t often 
wonder what is the active principle within me that 
forbids my l\ing down in the dreamless repose of 
death—others may start from such an idea, they 
would probably leave a parent, child, or friend to 
mourn them—none such are there to me. I have not 
even a dog—that only friend in whom the changes 
of fortune work no change. 1 am alone ?n the 
world, and never more so than in this populous 
wUderness, this peopled desert, where the ball of 
intcrc^l is tossed from one to another till 1 wonder 
ii does not burst and shew the world the bubble that 
it is. 

“ 1 have had some employment in portrait-painting, 
and still keep my apartments in the Strand, where 1 
beg you will address a line as soon as you conveniently 
can. I have made no friends, I can make none; you 
arc ilu* only being to whom my heart has ever re¬ 
sponded ; a line from you will be manna in the wilder¬ 
ness—watc r in the desert. It is not in the grasp of 
language to express my feelings—what I might haVe 
been under aiio.thci and a happier destiny I dare not 
breathe, for there is a pollution in the atmosphere of 
poverty that taints profession with the suspicion of 
deceit. What I am through your fostering humanity. 
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atid shall be till the vital spark yf>u preserved is ex* 
tinct, 1 may avow. 

Your grateful 

Clarence.** 

“ This is no common being/* she exclaimed, as she 
re-perused it with glistening eyes; and giving, as she 
ever did, play to her imagination, she brought his 
image to her eyes under circumstances so touching 
that the large drops fell fast from them, when the 
dressing-room door opened and Seeton appeared. In 
the state of mind he was in when Miss Belmont left 
the drawing-room he had not distinctly heard what 
the servant had said, therefore in coming to his sis¬ 
ter’s roonj in order to avoid Miss Egremont he did 
not expect to meet Adela. 

" Do not let me disturb you,” cried he, seeing her 

¥■ 

hastily fold the letter; I thought Caroline was 
here.” There was a melancholy in the tones of his 
voice that went to Adda’s soul. 

She will be here in a moment,” cried she, rising, 
“ I will go and seek her for you.” 

‘‘ By no means,” said Mr. Auber, restraining her, 

I cannot consent to give you that trouble.” 

, “ This is an instance of misterming,** said AdeJa, 
reverting to an observation he bad made the first day 
they had ever met. 

Is it so?” cried he with softness, and he scarcely 
restrained himself from taking her hand, as the 
memory of that day rose on bis mind ; but there was 
a repelling power in the letter she held, which ima- 
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^iualion lustarUly MiggosLed IMalcolai was the au¬ 
thor of. 

He had reason to congratulate himself that he had 
been thus restrained, for a head was suddenly put in 
at the door, and immediately after Miss Egremont 
tripped, in exclaiming— 

“ Ah! truant, I have found you at last.” 

“ Have you been seeking me then ?” said Sceton, 
with a slight appearance of disconcertion, and much 
oppressed with emotion, which, however, did not 
long ])rcvcnt his remembering what was due to Miss 
llclmoiii, taking whose hand he presented her to his 
(hslined bride, who received tlie introduction with a 
slight and supercilious curtsey, and a pouting air. 
Adda’s colour kept varying under the influence of 
contending feelings, and Caroline’s entrance was a re¬ 
lief to all parties. 

The sound of a carriage immediately after an¬ 
nounced an arrival, and in a few minutes Emilia en¬ 
tered the room. Elated with high spirits, her brilliant 
countenance formed a contrast to the melancholy 
faces of tire party she joined, and with some surprise 
she exclaimed— 

‘‘ Heavens ! what is the matter with you all r This 
is the very cave of melancholy. Pray let us emerge 
from its Cimmerian darkness. Come thou bright- 
haired Vesta,” addressing Miss Egremont, and thou 
‘ pensive nun,” touching Adda playfully under the 
chin, and I can’t think of a name for you, Caroline, 
come and look at my purchases.” 

" Yon forget the cherub Contemplation,” cried 
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Caroline*, rallying her spirits and pointing to Ikt 
musing brother. 

“ O! he is never seen in the train of Euphrosync/' 
said Mr. Auber, endeavouring to catch the tone of the 
party; and bowing, he withdrew, while the ladies h)l- 
lowed Emilia to her room, where her maid was bring- 
ing parcels from the carriage. 

To night then, Adela, my love,” whisjicreJ Caro¬ 
line, as we have been interrupted, join me at ai\ 
early hour in my dressing-room. I shall accept no 
invitations either for scandal at hemic, or cards at 
abroad, but retire d la bonne heure** 

Do not fear that I shall forget,” answered Adela; 

your confidence is dearer to rnc than any pleasure 
I could meet either at home or abroad.” 

Only look at this lace, Caroline,” exclaimed i'lisSS 
Egrernont hcckoning her from Adela, did you ever 
see a lovelier pattern ? And these bracelets are they 
not enchanting ?” 

Perfectly so,” replied Caroline; “come hither Miss 

Belmont, and let me try them on the most beautiful 

arm in the world. Adela do nou not hear me ?” for 

* 

she was at the moment listening to a whisper from 
Emilia. 

O ! Miss Auber is telling her some secret,” cned 
the mortified Miss Egreinont. “ I am sure you are all 
very condescending.” 

Very condescending,” repeated Caroline, pretend¬ 
ing to catch only the last words of the sentence. 
“ Yes she is, and beings endowed as she is, are not 
always so.” 
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Miss Egreiiioiit was going lo explain, but Adda’s 
advancing checked her, and Caroline clasped the 
bracelet on Miss Belmont’s arm. 

Do you admire them ?” asked Emilia. 

“ O ! certainly,” replied Adela, “ it would be im¬ 
possible to do otherwise.” 

Then do me the favour to accept them,’" she 
cried, taking the one that laid on the table and pre¬ 
senting it to Adela; and let it remind you of Emilia 
Auber, whenever chance or circumstance may sepa¬ 
rate us.” Adela pressed her hand, for she did not 
give her time to speak, as she hastily added, ‘‘ I think 
wo shall scarcely have time to dress for dinner.” 

IMiss Egremont looked at her watch and said— 

“ I shall not think about it yet, I’ll go down and 
see who is in the drawing-room, and learn who is 
likely to dine with us.” 

Very few f assure you,” said Emilia, “ only our 
own family, so there will be no occasion for you to 
be very particular. Every thing 1 have is at your ser¬ 
vice, and my maid will attend you 3 so do not think of 
going home to dress.” 

“ Very well, then I shall be back by and bye,” said 
Miss Egremont, and she tripped away. 

When Miss Belmont entered the dining-room, 
Emilia introduced her to Mrs. Saugrober, Lady Ruth- 
ven, and Lord Egremont; the latter sat next her 
during dinner, and paid her very marked attention, 
infinitely to the annoyance of two or three of the 
party. 

And pray who is this, Miss Belmont ?” whispered 
Mrs. Saugrober to her neice. 
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“ An importation from the WelsJi mountains/’ re¬ 
plied that young lady in the same under tone,—“ half 
Welsh, half Flemish." 

Your father seems very much taken with her," 
continued tlie old lady. 

“ Well, I am sure 1 do not knovv what he secs in 
her," rejoined the young one. I think it’s becoming 
the fashion to admire her, and every body you know 
follows the reigning mode, however ridiculous it 
may be." 

Then it is agreed !’’ cried Lord Egremont. 

“ What, papa ?" inquired his daughter. 

To make a party for Covent Garden to night. 1 
know when I begin to canvass for votes, I shall have 
the suffrage of the ladies in my favour." 

** What induces your lordship to auger thiif} fa¬ 
vourably of the success of your project?" inquired 
Lady Ruthven. 

Because the proceeds of this night are devoted to 
the alleviation of distress; and charity always ranks 
among the feminine virtues,” replied Lord Egremont. 

Well, you will discover shortly who has it and 
who has it not, if going to Covent Garden is to be the 
test," cried Caroline. 

“ There is something ill-omened in that observa¬ 
tion, Miss Auber, and seems to threaten at least one 
defaulter,” cried his lordship. But I will not 
anticipate my fate. I will wait till the ladies are in 
their own dominion, the drawing-room, and we will 
sue for their support while they sip their coffee.” 

You mean to go I hope,” said Mr. Auber to Miss 
Belmont, as she passed him on the retiring of the 
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ladies. She replied in the negative, and he had nei¬ 
ther spirits nor opportunity to say more. 

I think we had better make our escape to my 
room/’ said Caroline aside to Adela, “ before the 
gentlemen join us, and we shall ha\jp a long and un¬ 
interrupted evening.” 

But she had scarcely finished the sentence when 
Frederic and Lord Egremont entered the room. 

“ Treason against the state of Venice,” exclaimed 
the former, ‘^and depend on it my lord, this is the 
cliief conspirator,’* laying his hand on Caroline’s arm. 

I hope you arc not giving ear to her pernicious 
counsels ?” said his lordship, advancing to Adela. 
“ You will not have the cruelty to deny us your com¬ 
pany ?” 

I am engaged niy lord,” said Miss F^elmont. 

“ Papa, I want to speak to you,” cried Miss Egrc- 
monl from the further end of the apartment, (at that in¬ 
stant Adela took advantage of his lordship’s momen¬ 
tary diversion to make her escape to Caroline) and his 
daughter repeating her request, he went up to her. 

“ Lord, papa,* cried she in a whispering, pouting 
tone, ‘^oiir box will not hold all you’re inviting, and I 
hate such a crowd.” 

‘‘ What would you say, my lord,” cried liady Ruth- 
ven, advancing and tapping him with her fan, “ if / 
was to refuse going ” 

You.could not be so unlike yourself,” replied his 
lordship, and he soon found himself a prisoner. Lady 
RuthvTn making him take a place next her, in that 
style of playful coiiuetry, which in spite of the new 
attraction, flattered and pleased him. 
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Jn the mean time, Frederic was trying all his 
powers of persuasion to win Adela and Caroline to 
enter into the play-going scheuie, and though the lat¬ 
ter rarely refused or opposed a request of his, (who 
was her favourite brother,) she had this evening the 
strongest motive in the world for a steady adherence 
to her original determination. 

The loss of Adela to the party considerably damped 
Lord Egremont s ardour about the business, wlio had 
again approached her, and was murmuring his regrets, 
when the rest of the gentlemen entered the drawing 
room. Seeton, evidently flushed with wine, was ad¬ 
vancing to join them, as Caroline, with her usual pre¬ 
sence of mind, fearing he would commit himself, 
arrested his progress. 

Do you know, Mr. Aiibcr,” cried Lady Ruthven, 
“ we have been thinking of cTcating a new order of 
knighthood.” 

And why a one, my dear lady?” asked Cap¬ 
tain Auber. 

* 

“ Oh 1 I know j^ou are a foe to innovation, my 
dear uncle,” said Emilia; “ if you are to be enrolled 
among the number of our knights, I suppose it must 
be in some existing order.” 

** Let him be a grand cross then by all means,” 
said Caroline; and a general laugh attested that 
♦•very one felt the inuendo. 

“Of the golden spur,” added Frederic, bitterly 
feeling at the moment he spoke, how recklessly his 
father sacrificed his children to Plutus. 

“ 1 pant for the creation,” said Lord Milsom. 
“ Let every lady that pleases propose an order, and 
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that which has the greatest iiuinher of votes in its 
favour shall be the one chosen. What says my Emi¬ 
lia?” 

Oh J I should suggest the order of military me* 
riff** replied she, smiling, and looking from his lord- 
ship (who was also in the guards,) to Frederic.” 

“ And I,” said Lady .Ruthven, should propose 
that of “ the happy alliance,** and she looked signifi¬ 
cantly at Mr. Auber, and still more so at Lord Egre- 
niont. 

And which would be Miss Belmont's choice ?” 
asked Seeton. 

‘^Her choice is mine whatever it be,” whispered 
Lord Egremoiit. “ I am impatient for your deci¬ 
sion,” he added aloud. 

“ Indeed my lord,” cried the retiring Adela, “ I 
have not the presumption to propose one; but if I 
may pretend to support a suggestion already ad¬ 
vanced, it would be Miss Auber's.” 

‘'Thank you, dear Adela,” cried the lively and 
elegant Emilia, nodding to her with the most playful 
vivacity. 

“No, no,” simultaneously exclaimed the gentle¬ 
men, “ name an order, name an order.” 

“ 1 trust then,” said Adela timidly, “ I shall not come 
under the ban denounced against innovators, if I 
name the once celebrated order of the Amaranth** 

“Charming!, charming!” ejaculated the majority 
of the company. 

“ The order of the Amaranth will carry it,” cried 
the exulting Frederic. “Let it be decided by the 
brief process of a show of hands.” 
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ladies as well as gentlemen?” asked Emilia, 

*‘Oh ! certainly,” replied Frederic. 

‘^Then there le mine in the air,” she exclaimed, 
throwing up her white arm, while Caroline stood on 
tiptoe raising both hers. 

The only dormant hands were Miss Egremont’s, 
Lady Ruthven*s, Mrs. SaugrobeFs, and Captain Au- 
ber*s; who cut somewhat a ridiculous figure w^hen 
the reversed proclamation presented their four dis¬ 
senting palms. 

Only four by my arithmetic!” cried Frederic, 
who had appointed himself teller. “We have double 
the number in its favour. The order of the Amaranth 
has won the dav.” 

“Well,” cried Lord Milsom, “What say you to 
deferring the creation till my sweet Emilia accom¬ 
panies me to Derbyshire, and let it be made a fete 
day. 

“Oh! a most excellent arrangement,” cried the 
delighted bride expectant, “What a gala we shall 
have! it’s a delightful idea, and quite new.” 

“I think if we are going to Covent Garden,” 
croaked Mrs. Saugrober, “we shall be late.” 

Lord Egremont now felt very little inclination 
to leave Russel Square, but he had so strenu¬ 
ously urged the project, that he could hot fall 
back. The ladies tripped away for their shawls 
and cloaks, all excepting Caroline and Adela, who 
gladly retired to the seclusion of a dressing room. 
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CHAPTER X. 


(!onie rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Thong;li the herd have lied from thee, thy home is still here ■ 
Here, still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast, 

And the heart and the hand all thy own to the last.*’ 


“The world is all a masquerade/’ cried Caroline 
when quietly seated with Adela, “ where every one 
snjtports an assumed character. Even the guileless 
and iwost undesigniug are often obliged to wear a 
inaslv, and teach their lips a jargon foreign to tVie 
feelfngs of their heart.” 

Adela felt the truth of the remark, for she had 
scarcely stepped on to the busy scene of life, before 
she had been initiated into the science of disguising 
her sentiments, and dissembling her feelings. 

“How true,” continued Miss Auber, “and hottr 
common as true are the lines— 

*Oft anxious care in rich brocade is dress’d. 

And diamonds glitter on an aching breast 

How often have I myself realized them ! ^ 

“ It was about the commencement of the winter 
before last, that I accompanied Mrs. Chudleigh, an 
intimate friend of my deceased mother to the south 
of France, whither the physicians had dismissed her 
daughter to die. Poor Emma was very much at¬ 
tached to me, and her hold on my heart grew stronger. 
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as the term of our friendship seemed approaching to 
its close. She suffered much during the voyage, but 
after our settlement at Nice, recovered so amazingly 
that we entertained great hopes of her ultimate re¬ 
establishment. I used to drive her out in a poncy 
chaise, unshackled and unrestricted by ceremony or 
attendants; and sometimes we would leave our little 
vehicle to wander in the charming woods and groves 
of that delicious place. One morning (having ar¬ 
ranged our plan over night) we rose very early, 
packed our breakfast, consisting of a variety of bis¬ 
cuits, fruits^ and sweetmeats, into a little basket, de¬ 
termined to pass a long morning in the w'oods; and 
taking with us the last new novel which had just 
been sent ns in a parcel from England. Emma was 
in high spirits, I never saw her look so well or^ap- 
|>ear so happy, and the weather was the sweetest it 
is possible to imagine. Leaving our patient little 
Pegasus at the entrance of the wood, we began to 
search for a spot, whose surpassing beauty might 
invite our sojourn, and where we might sjircad our 
repast. At length wc suited ourselves, and the sweet 
invalid insisted on being permitted to lay out our 
breakfast; and though apprehensive she would fatigue 
herself, I did not oppose her. Having arranged 
every thing, she threw herself in a reclining posture 
on the soft grass saying— 

^ Now we are perfect Arcadians.* 
f saw she was somewhat exhausted, and began to 
regret that we had come wholly unattended, but she 
was always jealous and angry at any precautions that 
hinted at her state of health, she was therefore never 
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better pleased than when the attendance of servants 
was dispensed with. 1 opened my book, and began 
to read a volume, of which the style immediately 
pleased, and the story soon interested us. But on 
looking up some time after, I perceived Emma had 
droppi d asleep. Tired with sitting, I rose and wan¬ 
dered a little way further into the wood. My heart 
was freer and lighter that morning than it has ever 
been since; and as soon as 1 was far enough not to 
disturb Emma, I began to sing Rogers' sweet little 
song of— 


* Down in my little native vale.* 


“This minutia is tedious to you Adela, yet oh ! in 
reverting to that morning which has given a colour 
tn my future destiny, 1 give out the details, as the 
epicure imbibes the flavour of the cordial he loves 
best, drop by drop, and love to let it linger over my 
heart, as he does that over his palate. 

“ The sound of footsteps checked my song, and 
made me turn, when I started at beholding a young 
man, pale and apparently fainting, approaching me. 

“‘Stay Madam,'.he cried, seeing I was going to 
avoid him, ‘In pity stay and hear me.' 

“ His energy commanded my attention, his pathos 
touched my heart. I stopped : he hesitated. 

“ ‘ I scarcely knowi Madam,’ he again continued, 
‘ how to take advantage of your condescension'— 
scarcely know how to tell you the abjeer wretched¬ 
ness of the being before you—I am famished and 
the wildness of gesture and expression which ac- 
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coinpnnicd these words would have terrified me, but 
that compassion for him banished every thought for 
myself, 

‘ Stay here a moment,’ I cried, ‘ and J will bring 
you food.* [ flew to where 1 had left Emma, and 
hastily collected in the basket the provision which 
very fortunately wc had but sparingly invaded; and 
returned to him fleer as light. O ! let me draw a veil 
over a scene that is written on rny heart of hearts ; 
over whieh I have often paused till I have wept tears 
of blood. I returned to Emma whom mv .sudden and 
hasty return bad awakened, and prepared her to re¬ 
ceive the stranger whom a short time after I conduct¬ 
ed to her. His looks were renovated, the providence 
of Heaven seemed to have decreed that all our ar¬ 
rangements should tend to his preservation, for.we 
had with us a small flask of wdne, which w’^e had nei* 
ther touched nor thought of, and no action of iny 
life was so pleasurable to me as the pouring it into a 
little silver cup, and presenting it to him. He did not 
speak, but his eyes thanked me, and though his lips 
have never decisively avowed it, 

* From that hour' he * loved me.’ 

He told us that he had been imprudent and unfortu^ 
nate, but that he trusted that his aberrations had 
never been of a nature to injure any but himself; that 
in a moment of desperation lie had entered the army, 
but unable to bear the insolence of those whom the 
chance of better fortune had placed above him, he had 
quarrelled with a superior ^officer and deserted, and 
that his aim was to escape to England. I asked him 
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if lie bad any friends in Great Brit^itjki ' Alas < madam, 
where is it the unfortunate can boast siiry T l^as bis 
reply. * 1 liave not a friend in the world Irle* had 
one, Adeta, at that moment, nay be had niore than 
one, for the gentle Emn>a's heart was immediately 
interested in his favour, and she afterwat*ds consider¬ 
ably aided me In alleviating his distresses. For some 
weeks we saw my Clarence every day, and he ac¬ 
cepted from me the aids iny circumstances enabled 
me to adbrd him, and Emma was the only, person 
privy to the adventure, or acquainted with hU situa¬ 
tion. Our mutual love was understood, but never 
spoken of. Our intercourse was singular and interest¬ 
ing, and certainly forms the happiest portion of'my 
bfo. 

“ One evening, Emma was suddenly seized with in- 
* dUposition, and I could not, would not leave her; 
the neat day she was worse ; the third she dicd» In 
iny grief at her loss, J thought nothing could add to 
the poignancy of my feelings, when a letter from 
Clarence, penned in evident haste and confusion, in¬ 
formed me he had been discovered, and was a pri¬ 
soner. No language can do justice to the distraction 
of my mind 5 fortunately I had an apparent cause for 
venting it, and all my agony was attributed to the 
strength of my attachment for Emma. 

‘‘ Day succeeded day, and no further tidings of 
Clarence reached me; my father came to Nice *to at¬ 
tend u» back to England, ai,j!d aboat'slx weeks after 
the decease of poor Etoma, I found mysoif In Calais. 
I hare no remembrance of a journey in which all wa« 
inanity or despair. Wn had left Mrs. Chudl^jgb at 

^ N 
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lk>Bl(^e» and .finding a vessel ready to sail, we did 
not atop at Calais more than a few hours* 

“ We were scarcely on board, when a party of mili¬ 
tary in search of a fugitive and a deserter, recalled 
me to a sense of the passing scene by reminding me 
of Clarence, and the first pleasurable feeling I had 
experienced for weeks arose from seeing them depart, 
after a strict search, without finding their victim. 
Some hours after I was sitting by a mere chance alone 
in the c^bin, when \ was surprised by a hurried en¬ 
trance—the person advanced, sunk on his knees and 
catching my hand pressed it to his lips. It was 
Clarence —1 wonder I did not scream —1 w'ondcr I 
did not faint—we had not time to exchange a word— 
he quitted the cabin, and immediately my father and 
some other persons entered. All had passed so ra¬ 
pidly, it wore so much the air of a dream, that I could 
almost have fancied it such, but (or a few lines which 
Clarence contrived to give me (written with a pencil 
on a leaf tom from a pocketrbook,) the next morning. 
The blessed certainty that he w’as safe and near me, 
filled me with transport: for a time 1 forgot the 
obstacles that rose like the barriers of fate between 
us; and it was not till vve landed at Dover that I rc- 
fiected how uncertain was our chance of meeting 
again. One hurried interview we obtained, in which I 
conjured him never to leave me ignorant of bis fate, 
nor to refuse me the pleasure of serving him when¬ 
ever it might he^n my power. I read the struggles 
of contending passions in his countenance. Gcatitude 
borrowed the burning l^guage of love, for his feelings 
could not be suppressed ; but he was too honourable 
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to make professions that would betray me into an ill- 
sorted unsauctioned engagement. 1 loved him the 
better for his forbearance, and he lost nothing by this 
sacrifice of inclination to honour; for in the sanctuary 
of my heart I paid him the vows of an unuttered, un- 
a'torable love. I saw his pride wince under the sense 
of obligation ; I saw him struggle against the con¬ 
sciousness of a degrading poverty and my heart bled 
for him. How intolerable did I feel the shackles that 
nature and custom throw round the conduct of wo¬ 
man. As a man I could have taken him by the hand, 
introduced him to my connections, and interested my¬ 
self in advancing his fortune; as it was 1 had no alter¬ 
native but leaving him to his fate, with such a tempo¬ 
rary aid as his revolting feelings would suflFcr him to 
•accept. You will perhaps wonder why I did not con¬ 
trive some mode of giving him anonymous relief 
which might at once have spared his feelings and my 
cwi I 1 had no time for it. We were on the wing for 
London. Various and agitating were my feelings dur¬ 
ing that journey. What would become of Clarence I 
could not conjecture; though I v^'as aware of the in¬ 
genuity that characterized his countrymen, he had a 
mixture of John Bullish helplessness about him that 
awakened my teiidcrcst fears. 

“ We have corresponded ever since, and you can 
sec by his last letter which 1 shewed you this morn¬ 
ing how sad both his feelings and his fortune vet re¬ 
main. My father’s vigilance has entirely deprived 
me of any opportunity of seeing him: a vigilance 
which my refusal of an advantageous ofifer soon after 
my return from France has served to quicken* What 
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cbRDce is to interpose in our favour Heaven knows ! 
Though 1 cannot banish hope^ never was there hope 
that fed on less than mine. The fruittessness of his 
late visit to Wales has touched me to the quick—I have 
yet to learn why he did not apprise me of his inten¬ 
tion 5 but 1 had received no letter from him till yes* 
teixiay for a length of time. All my attempts at ren¬ 
dering him pecuniary assistance, since his arrival in 
England, has been uniformly and firmly rejected, and 
yet that he must need such aids I cannot doubt. Now 
that I have a friend, a confident/* and she took 
Adda's hand as she spoke, I can deceive him into 
serving himself. I have a little project—will you un¬ 
dertake to execute it for me, and entitle yourself to 
my eternal gratitude.?” 

Command me to the utmost,” cried Adda, w'^armly j* 
now first breaking a silence which intense interest 
and sympathy had imposed. 

I cannot, Adda, venture to call on Clarence, many 
things forbid such a step; and were there no other 
than the fear of frustrating my little plans of serving 
him, that were of itself sufficient. You must go 
alone.” 

“ I will do any thing, cvciy thing you wish,” s’ic 
replied ; “ only let me perfectly understand what it is 
you wish.” 

My dear Adela, I shall yet I trust be able to 
repay this goodness. I wish you, my love, to call on 
Clarence as a stranger; and as the best, indeed the 
only pretenre by which it is possible to serve him, sit 
for your picture; when it is finished, you can, without* 
exciting suspicion, hnd yourself highly delighted with 
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it, and pay for it according to its merits, not his de> 
mand.’' 

1 undertake this commission with pleastire,** said 
Adda. 

Will you pay your first visit to-morrow morning, 
my i(sve ?” anxiously inquired Miss Auber. 

“ Certainly,” rejoined her friend. Caroline rose 
and embraced her|^exclaiming^ 

** My dearest, swetHest Adela, how dear will be 
the miniature, which 4vill at once be a resemblance of 
you, and the work of his Hhds. Do you know you 
bear a likeness to my Clarence which struck me the 
moment 1 beheld you; and you will pardon the ac¬ 
knowledgment—that has been the chief source of my 
attachment to you. It lies,” she continued study¬ 
ing Miss Belmont's countenance, in the expression, 
not the features. His dark eyes have the same melan¬ 
choly softness when he is sad, the same scintillating 
lustre when his feelings are awakened. You will see 
him to-morrow, Adela—you will see a being loved, 
and worthy to be loved. Take note of every thing, 
spare no minutia, all will be interesting to me—tell 
me how he looked—tell me all he said—note every 
tone, acid number every word. Love, Adela, makes 
more changes than ever Proteus assumed, it has made 
strange alterations in me. It has called many feelings 

m 

from the chaos of my heart, which 1 knew not it pos¬ 
sessed. It has taught me what I never practised be- 
'fore—economy. 1 have avoided cards and every 
species of extravagance, that my iinaiices may aieet 
my designs. Love came like a wise and prudent 
minister to my insolvent fortune, after the destructive 
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raviiges of fashionable folly, and restored its strength j 
act therefore in the present case as liberally as you 
please,” 

“ And as prudently as 1 ought,” added Adela. 

Remember, iny dear Caroline, to be too lavish were 
to betray ourselves, and dose the avenue through 
which you contemplate to aid his fortune, instead of 
oi>eniug it.” 

True, true,” cried Carolin^^, “ you will act better 
for me than I could do formy^df, for your judgment 
will come coolly and ctxmmy to the task, while mine 
u^ould be hurried and blinded by the force of passion 5 
I leave every thing to you.” 

But in all else,” cried Adda, “ I must be guided 
—remember I am a stranger in London.” 

** We must take every precaution to avoid discO' 
very,” said Caroline musing. If you have a carriage 
of my uncle’s the servants most know where you stop 
—and though nothing might arise from it, I would 
not risk such a possibility. If you have a hackney 
coach from this door, your going unattended may 
excite observation, and still the direction may trans¬ 
pire. What had we best do ?—I have it,” she ex¬ 
claimed suddenly, after a few seconds consideration. 
" I will walk out with you to-morrow morning to 
Sclhy’s my dressmaker, for we must both have dresses 
on the occasion of Emilia's wedding. I will leave 
you there, taking the servant with me, and from 
thence you can have a coach to the Strand, keep it 
waiting, and then drive to me at Lord Egi^mout’s in 
Grosvenor Square.” 
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Most admirably planned,” said Adela. “ I shall 
go, mais nmi pas sans peutJ' 

** What should you fear?” quickly asked Caroline, 
with the alarm that the probable frustration of her 
darling scheme naturally excited, “ you do not repent 
the promise of assistance you have just given ?” 

“ O ! no, no,” cried Adela, “it is nothing but the 
common, silly timidity of my nature.” 

Just then the sound of the carriages announced the 
return of the party from Covent Garden, and soon 
after the friends separated and retired to their respec¬ 
tive apartments. 


(:ilAPTh:R XT. 


** Home is a name of more than inag'ic spell, 
Whot>e sacred jiower the «iandercr best can tell. 
He uho long distant from his aative land 
Feels at her name his ea^er s<hiI cxpaiul. 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend. 

To that dear point his thoufj^hts, his wishes tend ; 
And still be owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Life's choicest blessings centre all at home." 


It will bo necessary to turn for a moment to Wales, 
lest we should forget personages destined to take no 
unimportant part in the embryo events of this tale. 
Mrs. Belmont, after Adela’s departure felt a return 
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of all the desolation of her widowhood. All that had 
been most sorrowful in her past life, came with a 
clearness of recollection over her mind and thought, 
which with 

Its lijifbtiiidg flaib can ragfe 
In one wild madd'ntng minute through an age,'* 

made a fleet transit from the home of her infancy, to 
the last refuge of her declining years, rending in its 
course the veil from many a scene, which had long 
lain dormant in the repose of departed time. 

She was reading Adela's first letter from London 
for the third or fourth time, when Mr. Noel, who had 
continued a constant visitor, and Mr. Annesley, made 
a call. The traces of recent tears were yet visible in 
her countenance as they entered, and the conversation 
soon took its tone from the emotions that filled her 
heart. 

“ How little do we know, Mr. Annesley,** cried she, 

** what our feelings will be till the hour of trial comes * 

I should scarcely have had the courage to part wiih 
Adel a, had 1 guessed what it would have cost me. 
This separation has opened many a wound that ^vas 
^ skinned, not healed,* and this sweet home, which 
she made the abode of harmony and affection, has 
since her departure been nothing but the theatre or 
painful reminiscence, and uneasy anticipation.*’' 

But, my dear madam,** cried the young dlvim, 
how little effort have you made to avoid the hatural 
consequence of such an event. You have seated your¬ 
self on the sea-shore, and waited the comlhg of this 
tide of sad thoughts, which are overwhelming you; 
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and they as a cQinmon sequence have tinged the fu¬ 
ture with their own .melancholy hue. Let me per¬ 
suade you to return vidth us to Glannam.** 

This proposal, warmly seconded by Mr. Noel^ v^s 
acceded to, and taking an arm of each, professing 
herself quite equal to it, she commenced the walk. 
Her spirits gradually gained that level state of feeling, 
which the spirit of peace that breatlied about Mr. 
Annesley always infused into those, who, like Mrs. 
Belmont, had sufficient sensibility to feel his in¬ 
fluence. 

“ When we contemplate the brevity and uncertainty 
of huinuti life,” -cried she, “it is impossible not to 
wonder that mankind arc in general such bad econo¬ 
mists of the means of happiness;—that so few seek 
it where it is most certainly to be found, and most 
de*sirablc it should be preserved ;—I mean in the cir¬ 
cle of home.” 

“These reflections,” replied Mr. Annesley,smilihg, 
“ arise 1 presume from the recollections of the busy 
world, which Miss Belmont’s letter has induced. 
Certainly the majority of those who are on the wiHg 
for pleasure fly as far from their own fire-sides, and 
from themselves as they can, and for such the precept 
‘ Know thyself* has been written in vain. Vet age, 
ill-health, and a thousand contingencies must at some 
period throw them on both one and the other.’* 

“ And then,** continued Mrs. Belmont, “ they find 
cither a ivaste or a wilderness; for such it must ever 
be, where no care has been taken to pull the weeds, 
and plapt the flowers.’* 

“ Home,” resumed the yfnwg curate, “ where all 
5 o 
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the social charities^ and best feelings of our nature 
Sfuring, is the true sphere of happiness; there emula¬ 
tion exists without envy, and affection without deceit; 
unlike the fragile compacts of society which spring 
from a thousand motives of interest and |>olicy, and 
which the same motives may dissolve at any or every 
moment. The circle of a virtuous home, cemented 
by the affinity of blood, and the force of habit, pre¬ 
sents a bond of unity the most permanent and com¬ 
plete, every member of which from the cradle to the 
grave can never under any circumstances be as 
strhngers to each other. When this scat of the most 
endearing virtues and kindliest emotions is desolated 
by neglect, or embroiled by discord; how heavy is 
the penalty attached to the perpetration of a crime so 
flagrant. When we contemplate the goodness of our 
Creator in giving us hearts of susceptibility, and ob¬ 
jects to awaken them, and reason to judge between 
the good and the evil, how opposite to every precept 
of gratitude and common sense, appears the wayward 
choice mankind too often make. Placed like our 
first parents in a home of abundant sources of happi¬ 
ness, the arch fiend, not as of old in the form of a 
scirpent, but in that of pleasure, beckons the young 
wife from her fire-side ; intercepts the husband in his 
way home •, tempts the disobedient daughter and the 
erring son: and while every one of these start.for 
ffeeting enjoyment down a diffeient path, they all ulti¬ 
mately meet again in shame, in sorrow, and in repent¬ 
ance In iho la^t gloomy stage of the Hoad to Hpin. 
But 1 believe I am fancying myself in the pulpit, and 
am literally preaching, rather than eonversingrf" 
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** Pray do not intcnoipt a flow of ideas so consonant 
with my feelings^** s^id Mrs. Belmont. 1 hope, nay 
I am sure it is not at Variance with yours, Mr^ Noel.*' 
At variance ? far otherwise," he replied, “ I am 
among the poor unfledged" who have scarcely-— 

* ■—Wing’d from view of tbe nest, 

Or know what air’s from home.’ 


Therefore with the maladie des adieux still hangitiig 
about my heart, you must suppose that the tone of 
the present conversation harmonizes well with the 
still vibrating chords of filial and frateimal love^ Per 
haps the world has never produced a being so de¬ 
praved in whose soul the name of home could not 
awaken some kind and warm reminiscences—none so 
happy, but have some fond regret clinging to the 
scene of their childhood." 

None, none," repeated Mrs. Belmont with fer¬ 
vour, and to how few is it permitted to return to 
that remembered, that regretted home ; after— 

* All their wanderings through this world of care !'" 

Since then," resumed Mr. Annesley, “ the home 
we quit on our outset in life, is seldom open to our 
return; and as in all probability it is our destiny to 
make a new one, in which we are ourselves to exer¬ 
cise the duties and affections that fostered our own 
youth; a determination to consider, and to make it 
the centre of our enjoyments, is a prelude to its 
really becoming such, since a mind previously long at 
variance with tbe habits necessary to a respectable 
and happy home, seldom conforms to them with grace 
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or facilHy.” Mr. Anuesley again seemed to f«)rget, in 
hiB interest for the cause of iHrtue, and in his anxiety 
that Malcolm should keep its precepts in mind» that 
he was not officiating. Without a conformity,'' he 
continued, to the holy dictates of religion, duty and 
virtue, families are nothing more than compulsatory 
associations: the customs of society, and the legal 
dependencies of their relative situations keep them 
together. The social intercourse that endears the 
family circle to each other is unknown ; each have 
separate views and pursuits, and selfishness becomes 
the ieigning principle ; the tempers and tastes which 
might have been judiciously formed to make home a 
seat of blessedness, suffered to gt*ow wild, untrained 
or misdirected, destroy individual peace, and invade 
the common comforts of a hearth, from which every 
member takes wing at the first opportunity, without 
gratitude or regret." 

They reached Giannam in a time appai'cntly to 
themselvcss inconceivably short, where the aged Mrs. 
Annesley received them with her usual good humour. 
Mrs. Belmont vvas introduced to Mr. Wingregin and 
his daughters^ ana soon after dinner was served.. 

In the worthy diyine and his nephew Mrs. Belmont 
discovered minds congenial with her own; with the 
rest of the party she felt no community, but what 
arose from the kindly feelings of reclprocttl good¬ 
nature. The aged hostess was born to move in the 
humble sphere of the domestic duties, into which she 
brought -a consideraible share of common sense, so 
that her ideas and observations, though never elm^ted^ 
were sometimes shrewd. The Mesdatnes Wingregin 
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were of that 'clans of ydting ladies with which the 
M'orld is overstocked^ who oetther have» nor seek to 
have^ an original idea i* who among thomselves giggle 
and talk nonsense, and amohg their elders shew the 
only piece of wisdom they possess^ that holding 
their tongues; their father was a rough but good* 
hearted man, open to strong prejudices, which were 
soon betrayed in his conversation. 

Some observations relative to France having occur* 
red, elicited the following remark, delivered very much 
in the style of Matthews’s unpi*c!jiidlced traveller: 

i hate all foreigners. Tve seen ’em at home; 
tlicrc they aiN? all skipping after pleasure, and sijig>- 
goring with conceit, as full of themselves as an egg’s 
full of meat. I'vo seen them in my own country; 
here they are all sponging and fawning; screwing 
themselves in, and our own people out of every 
thing.” 

Ml'S. Delmout could not suppress a quiet smile, 
the Annesleys looked uneasy, and Malcolm fiery; 
but the old man continued his remarks, which were 
addressed to no particular person. 

“ I never knew but one foreigner that I ever cared 
a dump for, and I did him a service, |ioor lad, and he 
ws grateful for it too.” 

. <}rati(ude is of all climates, as well as genius^” 
obse* ved Mrs. Belmont. 

. But 1 beg pardon, ma’am/’ cried Wingregin, ** he 
was the only one T .ever found had . a nption it. 
The French me ^too light, thec^Spauiards t4>o 4aayt4o 
remember a service or to I'eturii it; and as fcr tbe 
Itulians, they arc they earth’s vipers.” 
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“And pray, sir,” said Mrs. Belmont, “to what 
country did this happy exception belong P* 

“ He was a Frenchman, ma’am,*' was the reply. 

“ Dear 1 if he was a Frenchman,” inquired one of 
his inteHigent daughters, “ bow did you understand 
him, father?” 

“ Why he spoke English to be sure, Bessy; and it 
was an honour to him he spoke it so well. I fancy 
there was some mistake,” and he smiled and nodded 
significantly at the gentlemen, “he's some English 
blood in him I'll be sworn one way or the other. I'll 
tell you all how it happened.” And he drew his 
chair nearer to the table, on which he leaned both his 
elbows, and joining his two fore fingers, with two or 
three hems to clear his throat, he began. Having 
first alluded to some commercial speculations in which 
he had been engaged, which were spoken of in a man¬ 
ner so obscure, as to be sufficiently unintelligible to 
his bearers, he continued—“ So just as all was right, 
and the next thing I was to think of was getting my¬ 
self home, 1 meets this young Frenchman. This was 
the afternoon, as we sailed the next morning. I was 
comingalong thestroetat rather a pretty round pace, and 
suddenly be pops himself before me, and says, ^ You’re 
a Briton ?' ‘You're right there my boy,* says I, ‘ and 
what o’that ?* ‘ *Tis the character of your country to 
generously stretch forth the hand of aid to the unfor¬ 
tunate/ said‘ he, ‘ i am most truly such-*I appeal to 
your bumanity-^i put ihy life in your hands*' * Come 
to my lodgings, my boy,* says 1, ‘ this is no place to 
talk, and tell me bow I can serve you. For somehow 
he took me so by surprise, and there n as something 
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hO fair and open about him, and his choosing me for a 
protector in preference to every body else, and such 
like, that I look quite a liking to him for all he was a 
Frenchman. Well, when J got him home he tells 
me his story, ft seemed he was a lad that had never 
known either father or mother, had received his edu¬ 
cation at a public college, had run many rigs, then 
listed for a soldier, and at last run away. I did'nt like 
him a bit the worse for that, for who would’nt run 
away from the French that could ? I was resolved he 
should’nt be shot, if I could save him. So when I was 
ready to go aboard, I made him get into a sack, and 
I packed him all round with wool, so as to make it 
look round and full; tied the top, taking care how* 
ever to give the poor boy some air-holes. This sack I 
helped aboard n>yself, and laid it on the deck. This 
^as hardly done, when lo ! and behold ye ! the rum¬ 
maging devils came and searched the vessd. I sits 
myself down on the sack, in a precious quake as Tli 
leave you to judge, but I affected to carry myself very 
jovially, and at last I had the satisfaction to see the 
mounseer's backs ; a sight we Britons seen 

pretty often, Mr. Annesley.'* And he twitched the 
divine’s sleeve with a significant nod. Well, I 
thought it best to let the blood-hounds sheer off, 
before I let the lad see daylight; so I gets a bumper 
of brandy, for what between the wool and the fright i 
guessed the sweat he was in, and the moment he came 
out 1 made him drink it. Bless your soul you’d have 
thought he was mad : down he was upon his knees, 
up agaio, and straining me to his breast. I was never 
called such a lot of pretty names either before or 
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since.'’ Hei-e the old tuRQ dt%w out bis handkercbjef, 
but as if ashamed of an emotion that did honour to 
his heart, he complained of the heat, turned away, and 
pretended to wipe his forehead. 

Well, when we got ashore at Dover, I asked him 
if be wanted money, and I told him not to be meally 
mouthed, but speak out if be did. He said no : so 1 
shook him heartily by the hand, and we parted, hav¬ 
ing first told him, should he ever come to my part of 
the world he'd always find a warm heart and a hearty 
welcome. Well do you know, 1 felt as queer as queer 
could be a whole hour or more after he left me; and 
every now and then in my way home, 1 found myself 
thinking of the lad; aye, and after I got home too. 
But at last of course it wore off—and I'd almost for¬ 
gotten him, when the other day he comes pop ujion 
me; but so altered, his own mother would hardiy 
have known him* ^ Hoi la!' says 1,^*' why! had almost 
forgot you!' ^ That 1 have not ydh,' says he, and he 
grasped my hand; but as be did so, 1 felt his band 
was all bone, and as cold as marble. So I said I was 
afraid if had fared badly with him-~but he said no— 
though I'm sure it bad. Bless your sou), he's a game 
fellow for all he's a Frenchman, none of your whin¬ 
ing, pining, snivelling puppies. I could not get him 
to take bit or sup, he said he only came to breathe 
his ^ undying gratitude, and to see his benefactor :* 
those were his very words," continued old Wingregin, 
with somewhat of a faultering and hysterical tone in 
his voice, ** and off he was like a shot." 

By my faith, Annesley, then that was him among 
the ruins of Valle Crucis,*' cried Malcolm, eagerly. 
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Is he tall, and pale ? and was he dressed in black, 
with a most dejected appearance?’* continued he, 
turning to Mr. Wingregiii. 

The very same, the very same,** said the old man. 
Mrs. Belmont now rose from her scat, and going up 
to the aged narrator took his hand. 

** Though I am of the country you most severely 
proscribe, I trust you will make another exception in 
my favour; and as you have found one FrenchmaL 
alive to the sense of gratitude, believe also you have 
met one Italian deeply sensible of the true benevolence 
of your nature, and who hopes to rank among the 
number of your friends, and prove herself vvorthy of 
that title.” 

Though in the bronzed and weather-worn face of 
Wingregin, it would have been difficult to have dis¬ 
tinguished a blush, it is positively asserted that he did 
blush : however that may be, he certainly stammered 
as he made something like an apology; but Mrs. Bel- 
mont*8 elegant encomiums, and graceful attentions 
soon banished every uneasy feeling. 

Pleasure given in convTrsation, like money lent in 
usury, returns with interest to those who dispense it.’* 
7'tiis is a remark founded in truth, and the worthy 
Wingregin exemplified it, for his narrative, which ex¬ 
cited general interest, and made one among many 
stories which his adventurous life afforded, was not a 
jot less delightful to himself, than to his hearers. 

“ I am strongly interested in this melancholy 
stranger,** cried Mrs. Belmont. Is he still in this 
neighbourhood ?’* 
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I fancy not,’* cried Malcolm, for though I am 
always a-foot I have never seen him since.” 

** What age is he, Mr, Wingrcgin ?” asked Mi-s. 
Belmont. 

“ Three and twenty, ma’am,” he replied, or about 
that.” 

** So young ! so unfortunate !” cried she, in a tone 
of sadness, “ without friends or country. It is well 
he speaks the English language so perfectly. Did you 
ever hear,” again addressing Mr. Wingregin, “ how he 
acquired it ?” 

From an English priest who was at the same col¬ 
lege with him. He told me the very first evening I 
saw him, that he had had quite a passion for the lan¬ 
guage, and it seemed like predestination to him when 
fate threw him on the shores of Britain, and into 
British hands.” 

From all you have said,” resutned Mrs. Belmont, 
“ I should imagine his person was interesting,” 

‘‘ Truly so,” answered Mr. Annesicy, ‘‘ His form, 
though attenuated, is graceful; his features arc fine, 
and his whole appearance such, as if once seen is 
never forgotten.” 

How grateful to his ear would have been the lan¬ 
guage of his counUy !” cried Mrs. Belmont. ‘‘ I would 
that I had had an opportunity of speaking to him,” 

** How doubly grateful breathed from such a being,” 
said Malcolm, in a subdued tone* 

No flattery, Mr. Noel, I beg,” replied Mrs. Bel- 

* V ^ 

mont, with gentle dignity, meant to repress a some¬ 
thing that displeased her in Malcolm’s manner. ‘^My 
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accent is nearer the native accent, than it is possible 
for the English (except in very rai*c instances) to ac¬ 
quire, and therefore, and therefore only, had it been 
delightful to his car. Poor fellow,** she continued, re¬ 
suming her usual sweetness, 1 fancy he could have 
joined us this morning on the subject of home both 
eloquently and feelingly.” 

Malcolm did not reply, he seemed struck dumb, and 
spoke but little more for the rest of the evening; and 
when Mrs, Belmont rose to depart, she pointedly re¬ 
quested Mr. Annesley to be her escort. 

Mrs. Belmont, though forty years of age, scarcely 
looked more than thirty ; and though her beauty had 
lost much of its brilliancy, and lightness, (for she had 
once, like Adela, been as aerial as the bride of Ze- 
phynis,) she still retained the softer graces, much of 
tlic animation and all of the elegance of her earliest 
and happiest years. She was therefore still an object 
eminently calculated to awaken love, though all ideas 
on the subject had ever been as remote from her 
thoughts, and as foreign to her wishes since Mr. Bel- 
inont*$ death, as if she had completed her centennary. 
From the moment that left her sole guardian of her 
child, she resigned all the vanities of appearance. 
The only eye she cared to please was closed for ever, 
and preserving merely the proprieties, she renounced 
all he superfluities of dress. 

Black silk and black velvet fashioned after the style 
of her country was her usual costume, and the only 
ornament she ever wore w^as a small gold cross. Her 
form was en bon point, but not so much so as to 
affect her height or invade the grace of her air or ges- 
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tur^e: and her countenance wore a paleness that was 
in perfect keeping with the tmt ensenibU of her ap¬ 
pearance. 

Such was Mrs* Belmont^ and when we add to this 
the far more powerful charms that result from an ele¬ 
vated and elegant mind, from a gentle and excellent 
heart, we may forgive Malcolm Noel, though he had 
scarcely numbered half her years, yielding to her 
the dominion of his heart. Nothing is more easy than 
to make love to a vain woman, she invites, nay sug¬ 
gests all the common-place of gallantry, and kindly 
spares her lover the tedious circumlocution that is 
sometimes the prelude to popping the question.” 
Far otherwise is it with a woman like Mi*s. Belmont, 
about whom there was that which Moore with some 
partiality attributes solely to his own country-women. 
She had— 

- llie wild swfet hriary feuce 
Wblch rouud tlie flowers of Erio dwells. 

That warns the touch, while winning the sense. 

Nor charms us least when it most repels.** 


Malcolm therefore though long smitten, had not had 
the courage, (speaking in the lawyer’s phrase) to file 
hlH declaration. His manner had gradually become 
more marked, and all the insignia of an incipient pas¬ 
sion were soon betrayed in his conduct and discourse, 
but the object of it though by no means deficient in 
that intuitive apprehension, which is peculiar to the 
sex on that subject, secure in tfee disparity of their 
ages, and lamentably deficient in the article vanity, 
was very slow to attribute his attentions and prefer* 
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ence to any thing more than friendship, and the plea¬ 
sure that springs from conversing with an informed 
and congenial mind. But at length Malcolm's pen¬ 
chant became palpably apparent, and Mrs. Belmont 
hoped to avoid the unpleasant dhioument^ by assum¬ 
ing a reserve foreign to the affiibility of her nature. It 
was not however to be averted. The day following 
her visit to the Annesleys, Malcolm appeared after a 
sleepless night at Belmont Cottage—the flame that 
Avould no longer be smothered in silence burst forth, 
but only to be repelled. The calm dignity and good 
sense of Mrs. Belmont’s reply effectually silenced all 
further appeal—her youthful lover felt that her de¬ 
termination was irrevocable as the dome of fate, yet 
he— 

• ** Spoke not a word of convw. ** 

With a silence more cx[)ress than language, he pressed 
her hand, bowed, and withdrew; and the next morn¬ 
ing took his departure for London. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


** As bees mixM nectar draw from fra^raut fUiwers, 
Soniait from friendship, wisdom, and delight. 

• • » « • 

Good sense will stagnate ; thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales tiin^ened (o the sun. 

Had tfaoug'hi been all sweet speech had been denied: 
It Teutilates our intellectual fires. 

And burnishes the mental magazine, 

Brightens for ornament and wets for use/' 


The morning that followed the disclosure of Caro¬ 
line's story^was brilliant as she could have wished it; 
and she rose in high spirits, looked out upon the 
blue sky and augured that all looked well for her pro¬ 
ject, for, like Richard, she would have held it an ill 
omen had the sun not come forth. 

The breakfast parlour, whose large folding doors 
opened upon the garden, held that morning a singular 
assemblage of youth and beauty. Adela, Emilia, and 
Caroline wore their sweetest looks, the former tinged 
with a slight melancholy, which, however, like the 
moss round the i;ose only served to heighten^ her 
loveliness. Emilia had been wandering in the garden 
and— 

-uoi Dian e'er 

Came rosier from the woodlaud ebase,** 

than did the brilliantly beautiful Miss Auber when she 
came running to attend the summons to breakfast. 
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Caroline was her second self, with only this difference, 
she had more piquancy of •humour, and less sweet¬ 
ness of expression. Seeton and Frederic were beaux 
worthy of the belles— 

** If hearts that feel, and eyes that saiile» 

Are the dearest gifts that Heaven supplies.’* 


And the worthy Sir Hubert Auber was much inclined 
to be of that opinion, he had circling round him the 
most 


“ Sensitive hearts, and suu-bnght eyes** 

the world could afford : and he by turns whispered 
his admiration and delight to Lady Auber and the 
Captain, 'fhe latter however felt rather irksome, on 
the frequent repetition of the dose, for ho was of the 
opinion of Mrs. Primrose, the good vicar's wife, that 
handsome is what handsome does.” He had never 
digested the circumstance of seeing Miss Belmont and 
his son in the gallery, on the first night of their arrival 
in town; he fancied Seeton was deficient in his at¬ 
tentions to Miss Egremont; a complaint he could not 
make against Frederic with regard to Adela; all these 
things festered his mind and soured his temper, so 
that it grew a remark with Sir Hubert that ill-health 
had made his brother quite testy.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over, when a servant put a 
card into the baronet's hand, and in a few minutes 
the Honourable Mr. Chudleigh was announced. The 
simultaneous rising, the general and cordial greeting, 
announced he was a welcome visitor, and to none 
more so than to Captain Auber, who immediately 
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placed him a chair near Caroline, and taking another 
On the other side of him, began inquiries after the 
health of Mrs. Chudlcigh (the gentleman’s mother,) 
and a long list of his relatives. Caroline, whose na¬ 
ture (to her father at least) appeared perversity itself, 
soon vacated her seat, and coming round to Adetn, 
whispered, that “Alr.Chudleigh was Emma’s brother.” 
Miss Belmont soon saw from the direction and ex¬ 
pression of his eyes that he would willingly be some¬ 
thing more to Caroline ; and she guessed also from 
the manner of Captain Auber, that Mr. Chudlcigh’s 
suit met his approbation. 

Caroline, whose mind had never wandered from her 
plan of the preceding night, began to meditate an 
exit with Adela from the breakfast room ; but, alas! 

** The wisest schemes of meu and mice 

^aug* aft awry.” 

The subject on the tapis was an excursion to Rich¬ 
mond ; the day was fine, and not too hot, for there was 
a delightful air stirring. Frederic, who carried every 
thing with a coup de main^ undertook to superintend 
the arrangements. Lord Milsom came In as a power¬ 
ful auxiliary, and Caroline found herself carried away 
by the current, nolens volens, 

« We will storm your father’s castle, my lord,” 
said Emilia, alluding to the Earl of Errol’s seat at 
Richmond. 

I fear you will find it ill prepared,” replied he, 
smiling. I mean not in point of defence, for what 
garrison could hold out against such besiegers ; but I 
meat! with regard to entertainment. You know my 
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father has long retired from the world and is almost a 
hermit.*" 

‘^Then here is one who is just in a mood to take 
counsel at his holy shrine/’ said Seeton, waving his 
hand towards Caroline, for she looks as if she was 
relenting all the mischief she had done in her life.” 

Mr. Chudieigh advanced, and taking her hand in* 
quired in a voice of so much tenderness if she was ill, 
or if any thing had happened to distress her, that 
Adela was hurt for him, when she saw her turn coldly 
away with only a slight inclination of her bead. When 
they retired like the rest of the ladies to equip them¬ 
selves for the excursion, she gently reproved her ft>r 
it; but Caroline defended herself from the charge by 
observing— 

“ You cannot be too cold to the man you do not 
mVan to encourage; and f believe you can guess what 
chance Harry Chudieigh has with me. There is that 
indefatigable monster, Frederic,” she continued, as 
the high and joyous tones of her brevther’s voice met 
her ear. “ He’d get a yatch though he went to Yemen 
for it!” 

“ And you do not blame him,” cried Adela, with a 
somewhat arch expression in her eyes, for a temper 
so similar to your own 1 Heaven preserve the object 
of your confederated operations; whatever were your 
designs, cscajie would be impossible,” 

‘‘ It would be, ^ Neck or nothing and company,* I 
suppose you think,” cried Caroline, trying to rally. 

On their going down stairs they found Colonel Mel¬ 
ville and his daughter added to the party they had 
left. Adela was presented to them, and while the 
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Colone} with the assistance of his glass was cxaininiiig 
her face, his daughter did her the honour of address* 
ing her. 

“ I saw you in the park the other morning with 
that fellow?** cried she, nodding with the knowing 
air of a jockey, and pointing with her wiiip at Fft* 
deric. 

Probably, madam,** replied Adela, surprised and 
disconcerted at her manner. 

‘‘ Ah I ] remarked you were the prettiest woman in 
there,” she resumed, lashing her boot with her whip, 
an appendage she was seldom without, especially of a 
morning. You’ve an uncommonly pretty figure for 
a habit.” She spoke in so loud a tone that every 
person in the room were as rnucli in possession of 
what she said as the one she addressed, and AiicIa 
felt her situation very awkward. “ I never saw you 
before. I suppose this is your first visit to London ?” 
she added abruptly. Adela replied in the affirmative— 

** Ah! 1 thought rd never seen you before; and 
Finley said you were quite a new face,” cried the fair 
and confident catechiser. 

Captain Auber, infinitely to Adela's relief, now ap¬ 
proached, and endeavoured to press Miss Mchillc into 
the party to Richmond; but she pleaded a multitude of 
engagements, and telling her papa she was ready 
whenever he was, the Colonel immediately rose, and 
they made their bpws; for Miss Melville withdrew 
more with the air of an accomplished sportsman, 
than of a woman of fashion, to say nothing of delicacy. 

Eveiy thing In, this excursion was new to Adela, 
and she forgot all that had ever given her pain, as 
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they passed along the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Even Caroline seemed to lose her chagrin, vvliilc con¬ 
templating the beauties of its verdant banks which 
increased as they approached Richmond. A tone of 
the happiest, sweetest feeling, pervaded a large mn- 
j^ty of the party, and they were reedved by the old 
Earl on their arrival at bis mansion with the kindest 
■welcome. 

“ Our ancient nionarchs had taste when they fixed 
their residence herc,^* said Secton, as they began their 
wanderings through the beautiful scenes of Richmond. 

** Perhaps,” observed Mr. Chudleigh, “ tbe etymo¬ 
logy of the word may be traced from that circum¬ 
stance, rich and monde meaning, when put together, 
the rich world, an appellation equally applicable to its 
natural and civil advantages.” 

No,” replied Mr, Auber, “ the name is not older 
than Henry the Seventh, who called it so from that 
district of Vorkshire which gave him the title of Earl. 
But your idea may still hold good, for in some re¬ 
spects it is applicable to both places. This place was 
formerly called Sheen, which signifies in Saxon, bright 
or shining, and it is still to my car an expressive 
word, though we seldom meet it now but in Scotch 
poetry, or pieces that affect the quaintness of the old 
style.” 

“ Obsolete words, are like the poor devils in a con¬ 
demned regiment,” observed Frederic; when once 
they get into such company you hear no more of 
them.” 

** This place was also the residence of Edward tbe 
First, the conqueror of ray country,” cried Adela, 
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and the destroyer of her bards. Here his heart has 
palpitated in horrid triumph over the memory of his 
deeds of blood: here perhaps he'meditated udth 
savage joy over the fate of the noble Wallace ! And 
he is called the English Justinian 

The world/' replied Seeton, looks only to grSIs 
results, it weighs neither means nor motives : if the 
aggregate of a man's actions are brilliant and success¬ 
ful, it takes little heed of the details which made them 
such." 

“ No/* said Caroline, “ those delicate little investi¬ 
gations are left to the circle of dear private friends; 
who the moment they have the felicity of finding a 
hole in the mantle of character, poke their fingers 
into it, (merely from the laudable spirit of inquiry,) till 
the breach is irreparable." 

Your indignation against Edward the First, Miss 
Belmont,** cried Captain Auber, who was a time disci¬ 
ple of legitimacy, and who, as Grattan said of Burke, 
would not sleep easy upon his pillow, unless he 
thought the king had a right to take it from under 
his head 5 —your indignation against our first Ed¬ 
ward may appease itself in reflecting on the fate of 
the Second.** 

You mistake Miss Belmont much, sir,** inter¬ 
rupted Frederic, warmly, ‘‘ the sufferings of the sou 
do not the less awaken the pity of a heart like hers, 
because he sprung from a cruel father.** 

Lord Milsom saw displeasure gloom the Captain's 
brow at Frederic’s warmth, and anxious to change the 
subject, and by that means dissipate unpleasant feel- 
irigs, obscn’cd— 
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riiis id a spot rich in recoilection. Here the tur¬ 
bulent Henry breathed his last, and here the proud 
pi^rogalived Elizabeth wandered with Essex* Here 
Shakespeare sometitnes visited his august mistress, 
and perhaps conceived among its shades some of those 
b&utiful creations of his wondrous mind.’’ 

f 

“ It is a rule with rnc,” cried Caroline, never to 
[iraise ShakcsjKJare*” 

Why ?*' inquired Mr. Chudleigh, ** not, I am sure, 
because you do not admire him.” 

'** Simply,” she replied, “ because every body does* 

1 loathe the namby pamby I have so often been ob¬ 
liged to listen to about him, from those who can no 
nmre appreciate his beauties,- than an owl can the 
splendour of the sun.” ■ 

Our worthy sister,” observed Frederic, aside to 
Scetoii, is in a most devilish bad humour to-day,” 
and then turning to her with a provoking afTeetation 
of silliness exclaimed—He was a very pretty writer. 
Miss!” 

Adela laughed, and Frederic’s spirits seemed to be¬ 
come from that moment uncontrolably buoyant. He 
loved Miss Belmont, and had done so from the first 
moment he beheld her, but no favourable opportunity 
Imd offered for declaring himself. His character 
never led him to look on the gloomy side of the pic¬ 
ture of life, therefore every project that foncy sketch¬ 
ed was ever coloured by the rosiest hues of hope. 
Such was the present case. Impressed with no con¬ 
temptible opinion of bis oum merits, he flattered him¬ 
self he should not find her immoveable; he felt 
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cortdn of the co-operation of Caroline; atid as for his 
flather, as he had hitherto escaped entangloment from 

his ill-omened machinations/’ (by which term he 
always designated the Captain’s spirit of match-mak¬ 
ing) he trusted to get happily married in spite of him. 
He had no scro^^e, if it should be necessary, of stew¬ 
ing a march/' and taking the beaten path of the 
North Road. To Frederic nothing seemed difficult 
or impossible till he proved it such, so that his ex¬ 
pectations continued sanguine to the VQiy verge of 
disaiipointment. 

If Adela’s memory had wot recurred to some days 
spent in North Wales, she might have regarded this 
as the sweetest of tier existence. The Imlniy air; the 
breathing scene, which diversified by wood and water, 
sun and shade in every exquisite variety, seemed like 
*^a part of heaven dropped on earth/* the beings 
that surrounded her, who with all the graces of the 
beau monde, had much warm and generous feeling, 
and unaffected vivacity; the perpetual vicinity of 
Seeton Auber, whose attentions, too delicate to excite 
observation, were nevertheless unceasing, threw a 
halo of happiness round her heart sweet and gentle as 
her own nature. 

The repose of the Earl of Errol’s drawing-room 
after dinner was not Unwelcome to the fair visitants, 
who threw themselves on to the couches with some 
acknowledgments of languor and fatigue. 

** Who is this young lady 1 have had the honour of 
being Introduced to, to-day ?” said the Earl, address¬ 
ing Seeton, as soon as the ladies withdrew. 
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Her name is Belmont,” replied Mr. Auber; 
her family is 1 believe good, but I know little more 
than that she was born in Wales.’* 

Many years ago,” continued his lordship, *^per* 
haps as much as thre^*. or four and twenty, I knew a 
gentleman of that name, and this young lady is the 
very prototype of his wife. I was so happy as to 
render him a service. It was during a short stay 1 
made at Florence. 

Florence!” eagerly repeated Seeton. Mrs. 
Belmont is a Florentine.” 

Then 1 have no doubt it is the same,” cried the 
Earl. How singular that I should i*ecogiiizc the re¬ 
semblance at this distance of time! It proves the 
vigour with which we receive impressions in early 
life, since amidst all the dilapidations of old Time, be 
see*ms to have very little effect on our recollections of 
that period. Is Mr. Belmont living ?” 

“ No, my lord. From what I have been able to 
gather he met the fate of most men of talent. Ge¬ 
nius, like incense, gives not forth its sweetness but in 
self-consuming flames.” 

Ah ! he espoused a strange set of opinions, which 
occasioned a coolness between us,” said Lord Errol, 
or else I admired him very much, and seldom eii- 
joyed the society of any one more than 1 did his. He 
was designed for sometliing great, Mr, Auben He 
would have filled any station with honour, but Chere 
was some foul play on ,the part of others, and much 
folly on his own, that forbade the accompltahineiiL 
Mrs. Belmont still lives 
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V>s, my lord, she has survived the wixick, and is 
still a lovely interesting woman/ 

‘‘ That I can believe," said his lordship* Poor 
thing! she was in great tiouble when she left 
Florence 1" 

The rest of the gentlemen had been wai%ly en¬ 
gaged in a political dispute during the Earl’s conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Auber, which was only interrupted by 
a summons to tea and coffee in the drawing room ; 
the disputants rose to obey the citatio7i, and the Earl 
leaning on Seeton’s arm followed them. 

Much to the gratification of his supporter, this wor¬ 
thy and venerable nobleman immediately advanced to 
Miss Belmont, and took her hand, saying— 

My dear young lady, 1 find I am not mistaken in 
a supposition which entered my mind the moment I 
beheld you. You are the daughter of an early and 
valued friend, whom I admired for his brilliant talents, 
and loved for his probity and worth: and 1 consider 
myself happy in having met with you." 

Deep in his heart did Seeton rejoice in this circum¬ 
stance, and this cordial friendliness which the Earl 
evinced towards Adela, well knowing the weight it 
would have with the world; and as deeply was he 
charmed, as with perfect self-possession, easy grace, 
and glowing sensibility, she replied— 

To meet in your lordship a friend of my father’s 
is a pleasure sweet as it is unexpected, and 1 shall 
number this day among the most honoured as well as 
the most delightful of my life." 

During the remainder of the evening the Earl never 
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quitted his scat by the side of Adela, of whom he 
continued making inquiries respecting her mother, 
and with whom tie appeared every -moment more 
pleased. When they rose to depart he expressed bis 
regret in terms the^ most flattering, and urged her 
making another and an early visit to Richmond. 

O! my lord, our visit to Derbyshire b not very 
distant,” cried Caroline. ** Your loitlship will of 
course be at Milsom Park, and Miss Belmont wUl 
there find the leisure that London denies her.” 

I must be content till then,” replied the Earl, 
smiling good>humoured1y, and he was again left to a 
solitude which had long excited the surprise of the 
circle in which be had once moved : for it was difli^ 
cult for them to imagine how an occasional intercourse 
with a select few, and an extensive library, could be 
the voluntary choice of a nobleman of the EarPs for¬ 
tune and uifiuence. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


servile weeds^ 

But yet of mien majestic. 1 observed him, 

Aud ever as I gazed, some nameless charm— 

A wond'rous greatness, not to he concealed. 
Broke through his form.’* 

** How graceful is the garb of wretchedness 
When worn by virtue ! Fashion's turns folly; 
Their colours tarn'sh, and their pomps grow poor 
To her magnificence ” 


I WISH I could do as the prime minister of 
Severus is reported to hare done,” said Caroline to 
Miss Bcirnonrt the morning after their excursion to 
Richmond. 

And what was that ?” inquired Adcla. 

Send heralds on before to make proclamation 
that no person should dare to meet us, or eren look 
at us.” 

f could almost imagine,” rejoined Miss Belmont, 
that the proud Duke of^Somerset was lineaHy’, or at 
least collaterally descended from that worthy minister, 
from thes similarity of their humours.” 

^‘It is now trty turn to inquire. Pray how did he 
shew his spirit of liberty and toleration ?” 

ft is said,” replied Adela, that he had a running 
footman who always preceded him, and one day 
meeting an obstinate countryman driving a pig, he 
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told him to get out of the way, for the Duke was 
coming, and he did not like to be looked at.*’ 

don’t he?” said the onconciliating boor. 
‘‘ But ril look at him, and my pig shall look at him 
too,” and with.that he posted himself on the road 
side holding up his squeaking companion by the ears.” 

Well,” cried Caroline laughing, ** J trust we shall 
meet none equally determined to stare at us; and 
heaven forefend there should be any one at Selby’s 
that 1 know; for another interruption would craze 
me !” 

The fates were propitious, and the two friends 
reached the magazine des modes uninterrupted. Mj^s 
Auber, as I she had insisted on doing, gave instructions 
for both dresses, and then hurried away, merely whis- 
])entig Adela, that she would be sure to find her in 
(Jrosvenor Square. 

Adela requested Mrs. Selby to have a hackney- 
coach sent for, and then threw herself into a chair to 
yield to an indescribable melancholy that came over 
her, which was only interrupted by the vehicle rolling 
to the door. F<jr the first time in her life she was 
alone, and left to act for herself, whatever might oc¬ 
cur, and the timidity of her nature filled her with in¬ 
definable apprehensions. She threw herself back in 
the coach and drew her bonnet down over her face 
to prevent any chance of her being recognised, yield¬ 
ing herself up to reflections which flew from Loudon 
to Wales, and from IV'ales to London with the rapidity 
of light. At last the coach stopped with a sudden 
jolt, and rousing herself from her reveries she began 
to anticipate the result of her visit, supposing she had 
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pefichod her place of destination : hut it was nothinj^ 
more than a casual obstruction of the way. As she 
sat waiting with some impatience the moment when 
she might again move on^ two persons of whom she 
could see nothings but the tops of their hats, stopped 
in coiiversatton close by ihe coach door. 

And where is your brother now ?** said a voice 
which she instantly recognised as Malcolm Noel's. 
Her first impulse was to make herself known and in* 
quire after her mother, but a moment’s reflection was 
sufficient to restrain her, nnd she shrunk still closer 
into a corner of the coach as she heat'd a vulgar voice 
reply— 

Vt^hy sir, he’s gone to Boney Serums,” 

** That IS in the neighbourhood of WelUngfon I 
should 8np|>ose/’ she heard Malcolm answer; and 
her imagination readily pictured the sly laugh with 
which the remark was accompanied, though it was 
too low to reach her ear. 

“ No, sir," said his companion with a shake of the 
head, which she could perceive from the motion of 

s 

hat. It^s in some of them there Hindey Parts” 
The coachman at that moment cracked his whip, 
and the poor hacks were again a*stir; and in spite of 
the rumbling of the machine in which she was en¬ 
closed, and the noise of the streets, Adela relapsed 
into her meditative mood. The characters to whom 
she had been introduced since her arrival in London, 
passed in review before ber. The first and most con¬ 
spicuous among these was Sophia Egremonty the 
destined bride of SeOton. It may naturally be sup- 
potfed there was little predisposition in the mind of 
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oar heroine to behold her with a favourable e^e ; but 
under any drcumstancea Adele would soon have 
penetrated the superdcial veil that shrouded the de* 
fomiitles of her character. It is easier^ says a shrewd 
observer of men and manners, to hide a thoninind 
pounds than a hole in your coat j poverty soon be- 
foincs apparent, even with those who are adepts in 
putting the best leg foremost, how much sooner with 
those, who, like Adela, never dream of disguising the 
real state of adairs. Miss jSgremont soon ascer¬ 
tained that her circumstances were humble, that she 
had no expectations, no connections, and treated her 
accordingly. 

Adda had yet to learn from the heartless inter¬ 
course of the world, that poverty is loathed as a 
crime, and shunned as a contagion. Judging from 
her own heart, she imagined the greater the distress, 
the more deep would be the sympathy it would ex¬ 
cite among mankind: and with an unconsciousness 
that it would diminish her one iota in the estimation 
of those who surrounded her, she discovered to every 
one who took the trouble to draw her out, her ua« 
allied and portionless situation. Among those who 
had been the objects of this ingenious artless line of 
conduct, scarcely one did credit to the unsophisticated 
goodness of the inexperienced heart from which it 
sprung. In Miss Egremont it excited contempt, and 
semk Adela far below the level of her notice, l^ady 
Ruthven, a heartless woman, but possessed of strong 
sense, and some powers, smiled at her folly, and 
sneered at her easy assumption of the insignia pf a 
rank she was not destined to hll Mrs. Saugrober, who. 
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after herself, loved nothing on earth but her niece, 
and valued nothing but money, perfectly coincided 
with the sentiments of the two former ladies. But in 
this, though there was much to annoy, and to distress 
Adeia, (as circurostances must daily bring her in con« 
tact with these individuals,) the evil went no further: 
far otherwise was it with the designs which instantly 
took possession of Lord Egromont’s mind, who, cap* 
tivated by the charms of her person, and the graces 
of her manner, rejoiced to learn that she was poor 
and unprotected. 

' Of all Adda bad yet seen, Emilia Auber was the one 
to whom her heart most fondly and immediately at> 
tached itself: as in the instance of her love for Secton, 
she found herself borne down by the impulse of aii 
instantaneous and involuntary impression. An irre- 
sistible infatuation in favour of both seized upon her 
mind > but both were equally unconscious of its ex¬ 
istence ; piTidence and suspicion served to keep up 
the rcserve Mr. Auber had assumed, though he could 
not retain his coldness: aiid Miss Auber, occupied 
with the preparations for her marriage, and ever at¬ 
tended by Lord Milsoni, had little opportunity of cul¬ 
tivating her acquaintance. 

To Caroline however she still remained attached. 
She was the sister of Seeton, and had many noble 
traits of character; but her temper was hasty and 
capricious, and her humour frequently virulent and 
sarcastic: Adela feared her, and felt hers the last 
bosote in which she could re[K>se confidence, or seek 
for aymi^atby. 

V\Hicn the coach again stopj>cd, it was before the 
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door of a shabby house not far from Temple Bar, and 
a frame containing miniatures garnished a small and 
dirty window. The door was opened by a large red- 
faced woman, dressed in a black gown and white 
apron, who in reply to the inquiry whether the artist 
was at home, which Adela had instructed the coach* 
man to make, answered with a strong Irish accent— 
O I and I bclave he is too,*' 

Miss Belmont alighted, and followed this daughter 
of Erin into the parlour. 

“ Rin, Robert Laggon,” exclaimed she, addressing 
her son, “ and see if Mr. Clarence is above, and tell 
him a lady wishes to spake to him,” 

The boy, who had all the timidity about him which 
is the result of ill*usage, flew to obey the command, 
oqt he had scarcely reached the stairs when he was 
recalled with the voice of Stentor. 

“ Robert! Robfert, come back I say.” 

He returned instantly, but his attitude was that of a 
crouching dog who expected punishment. 

“ Yell shet the door after ye anither time,” cried 
his mother grasping his car; and then flinging him 
out of the room, she slammed the door after her in a 
manner that made Adela start. 

** 1 am sorry, my dear,” cried our heroine, addi*ess- 
ing the child, to have been the cause of your com¬ 
mitting a fault that has subjected you to such punish¬ 
ment,” but the boy half sullen, half bashful, made her 
no reply, hut softly opening the door, slipped through 
a space scarcely large enough to admit a mouse^ and 
made his exit. In a moment after his mother 
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turned^ and with a mixed expression of humility ami 
Satanic malignity in her countenance, ourtued to 
Miss Belmont as she sak!<— 

Indade ma’am, I am sorry to inform yon Mr. 
Clarence is not at home/’ and imniediately her eye, 
which was at once sly and ferocious, scrutiiuEed Adela 
as if she sought to penetrate her soul. Emharrass* 
ment was sufficiently visible in the countenance of 
one who anxiously unshed her commission at an end, 
feeling the inconveniences attendant on it; indeed 
she was half tempted to I'etum immediately to Caro¬ 
line, and intreat her to think of some other means of 
administering to her lover’s necessities; but she was 
too generous to entertain such a thought long. 

** Do you expect Mr. Clarence shortly ?” inquired 
Adda. 

O ! r*ll engage he’ll not be long,” said Mm. Lag- 
goO. He never is.” ” 

** Have I then your permission to wait a few mi¬ 
nutes ?” 

To be sure, and with a thousand welcomes. Is 
there any thing you’d Eke to take, Miss ?” 

t- 

^ Not any thing 1 am obliged to you,” was the re¬ 
ply. At that moment the boy re-entered the parlour, 
and sideling up to his mother whispered something in 
her ear. Her eountenanoe, which at Erst exhibited a 
spedes of stupid absorption, as she listened to the 
purport of the wdilsper, gradually gdned a sneering 
mallgiiity, and then a blazing fury, and darting out of 
the parlour, the door of which she left wide open, 
Adela hfeUrd her descend the kitchen stdrs with « 
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li^avy tramp, and commence the following strain of 
invective, which was at first uttered in that low drawl¬ 
ing tone of malignancy, which (to use the very force¬ 
ful idea of Coleridge,) to the ear, what the pale¬ 
ness of anger is to the eye.*' 

“ Indade ! and ye’re rading arc ye, ye dirty drab ? 
Och ! and had*nt you better step up to the parlour, 
and discourse us your laming.** 

“ I have ready’d the place ma*am,’* replied the 
gentle accents of a young and female voice, and whose 
brogue discovered her to be the countrywoman of her 
task-mistress, “ and when her work is done 1 thought 
any slave might rest.’* 

“ Rest 1 and why should you rest?” exelfumed the 
incensed Mrs. Laggori. “ Don*t I pay ye your wages, 
and give ye your fading ? Bad luck to you, and you 
call (ills claening do ye ? Down on your dirty joints 
and do it over agen je lumberdust by the time 1 come 
back.’* 

Adela pitied from her soul the unhappy victim of 
this savage woman, and she could not but wonder 
that a boy who evidently suffered much from the vio¬ 
lence of her nature, should be instrumental in subject¬ 
ing another to it; for it was evident he was the tell¬ 
tale who had produced the mischief. 

I’ll engage,” exclaimed Mrs. Laggon returning to 
the parlour, “ that your thinking what a mane vulgar 
cratchure I am to be making this botheration. I’m 
proud and impanous sometimes, but what oHbat ? f 
have that which may make me proud and imparious. 
/didn’t come here without a shoe to my fut!** and 

6 g 
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she Ict'pt walking about with a lofty air, and a duplex 
motion of the head, which consisted in perpetually 
turning it from side to side, and nodding at the satne 
time. 

Adeia, perfectly alarmed at her situation, was anx¬ 
ious to be gono, and rising from her seat, said— 

If what you hare been saying ma’am implies an 
apology, permit me to say it is unnecessary. I have 
already trespassed too much, and I will hasten to wish 
you good morning.” 

Och ! now and will you be going away ?” crieti 
Mrs. Laggon in a whining tone. I know I*m a bad 
timper, and that’s the warst my w^arst inimy can say 
o’ me, and Pm sorry after when I tliink I’ve ill used a 
poor cratchure; and that I’ve done just now perhaps 
—but niver mind. DI engage I shall be the los^r! 
Judy ’ll have a new gown for this.” 

Novice as Adeia was in the world, and slow to 
penetrate character, this last speech did not deceive 
her for a moment. No ray of generosity ever linger¬ 
ed in the tiger-like eye of^Mrs. Laggon, no line of 
feeling or good humour ever marked her doggish 
mouth : and bitterly did Adeia lament she could not 
rescue that mild-voiced girl from her [)owcr. 

" You don’t spake Miss,” again resumed Mrs. 
Laggon. You’re lliinking ill of me, I’ll engage.” 

It is impossible,” replied Miss Belmont, ^‘that 1 
can enter into the merits of the case.” 

^^Och! no matter, no matter!” and she resumed 
her nervous walk or rather ptmvX about the apartment. 
Just then her son exclaimed— 
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OI mother, here is Mr. Clarence,*' 

And why don’t ye rin and open the door, fool 
was her reply. 

The next moment Clarence entered the passage, he 
was bowing en passant to the half obsequious, half 
ironical curtsey of his landlady, when she cried— 

“ Ah ! now see what your like to lose by passing 
without spaking a word to me. Here’s a young lady 
been waiting for you this half hour, J’ll engage." 

“ A lady !" he ejaculated, and in his flushed cheek 
and brightening eye, as he entered the parlour Miss 
Belmont easily discerned that he had expected to sec 
Caroline 5 for his eye saddened the moment he be¬ 
held l»er, and as he bowed profoundly the colour fled 
and left his cheek pale as marble. Had Adela not 
known his story, she could not have viewed him with¬ 
out emotions of interest and admiration. His clothes 
were worn, much worn, but they were in good 
order; bis voice was low, but not weak nor tremu¬ 
lous; his air was melancholy, but not humble. He 
seemed one whose spirit might be broken, but not bent. 

Adela felt for a moment at a loss how to begin, so 
many thoughts and feelings hurried through her mind; 
but seeing an anxiety to know the import of her visit 
gather on his brow, she said in a voice whose tones 
of sweetness emanated from a heart deeply touched 
by his situation— 

I have seen some miniatures, the execution of 
which I admire, and I wish to have mine taken; will 
it be inconvenient for me to give you the first sitting 
this morning ?’* 
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Mrs. Laggon, who had not thought proper to with¬ 
draw, stood aside mimicing Adela’s manner^ whose 
carriage and conduct, unpretending as she was, threw 
her to an immeasurable distance, and for which as 
well as for the high crimes of being young and beauti¬ 
ful, she was incurring the hatred of a being who stood 
alone in perfidy. 

Certainly not, madam,"' replied Clarence, allow 
me the honour of conducting you up stairs."* 

Adela followed him to a large, and almost empty 
room on the second floor, and as she did so, first felt 
the unpleasantness, if not the impropriety of her being 
unattended. As soon as he had placed a scat for her, 
he rung ; a light step answered the summons, and 
in the inquiry^-^^ Did your honour ring?** Adela 

distinguished the same voice she had before hear(l 
from the kitchen. 

A glass of water if you please, Margaret,** said 
Clarence. 

Is that the servant of the house ?’* asked Adela. 

It is madam,’* he replied, and she realises all 
that has been said of the virtues of her country people. 
If ever the milk of human kindness flowed in the 
breast of woman it does in hers. She is the very spirit 
of charity, gentleness, and feeling.** 

He spoke with a fervour that made Adela fancy it 
sprung in part from gratitude, and that this poor girl, 
humble as she was, had found the means to serve 
him ; but it had been but in the kindness of her man¬ 
ner, and that was much to the lonely and the aching 
heart of him who received it. 
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The girl returned and presented the glass to Cla¬ 
rence, who evidently appeared as if he wanted re¬ 
freshment ; and as Adela saw the glass raised to his 
feverish lips, saw the unaffected and manly submis¬ 
sion to a rigorous destiny that characterized his air> 
she felt the tears in spite of every effort course each 
other down her cheeks. She turned to the window 
to hide her emotion, and seemed to be busied with a 
book that lay on the seat; but her attention was not 
one moment withdrawn from the objects that so 
deeply interested her; and she heard the servant 
whisper— 

** The laundress is below, sir.** 

‘‘ Tell her,** replied Clarence, in a tone which, sub- 
dned as it was, was still full of agony, Tell her 
she may dvpend on me in a day or two.** 

1’he girl was quitting the room, when Adela 
turned round, saying— 

I wish you would favour me also with a glass of 
water.* 

In a thought, madam,’* cried the willing and 
cheerful creature, and there certainly was not room 
for many ere she returned. Miss Belmont sip|)ed the 
water, as her asking for it was little more than an 
excuse to be able to give the poor girl something, 
and returning the glass she slipped a guinea into her 
hand. 

“ Och ! many thanks to your ladyship, no.** 

But I intreat you.will accept it,*’ said Adela with 
earnestness, receive it as an earnest of the intensst 
I feel in your sorrowful situation— my estimation of 
your amiable nature.” 
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Och 1 madBin» what is it 1 see ?’* cned Margaret^ 
as the tears agaip filled Adela’s eyes. ft is long 
since a drop of pity, or words of kindness have flowed 
to me r* and her own glistening eye spoke the sensi¬ 
bility of her soul. 

O i don’t stay bothering here/’ the Stentorian 
voice of Mrs. Laggon was heardi exclaiming, go 
yoursijf and spake to him, he don’t expect ye wash 
his dirty duds for nothing 1 suppose; and, hark ye, 
siud that laggedng bundle of rags, Judy, down to 
me.” 

A step was now heard ascending the stairs, and 
Clarence’s check becanjic if possible still paler. Mar¬ 
garet no longer rejected the guinea, but kissing the 
hand that presented k, flew down stairs, and took the 
importunate laundress with her. Adela knew the 

f* 

deatioatiou of her guinea, she had read the intention 
in Maigaret’s blue eyes, and she aieutally thanked 
that she had made her the instrument of 
saving the aching heart of the ill-fated Clarence an 
additional pang. 

** Madam, I fear you are unecpial to the task of giv^ 
log me a sitting this morning,” said Clarence, evi¬ 
dently regaining composure with the descending steps 
of the dunning laundress. You look faint and ex¬ 
hausted.” 

In truth, Adela felt so, but she knew if the picture 
was not oommenoed, she would have no pretext for 
leaving a deposit, whlph Caroline had told her she 
might, safely do, as it was customary. Uecalling there^ 
fore hifw shattered spirits, she assumed a tone of some 
cheerfulness, and begged him to commence. 
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Every idea of the inconveniences, or chances to which 
she had exposed, or might expose herself, vanished 
from Adda’s mind ; no thought Occupied her Soul/ no 
feeling thrilled her heart that had not some i-efercSkre 
to the unfoitunate Clarence, and the prOhSbly s^ 
more unfortunate Margaret. It was true the former 
had feelings quickened by cultivation, which were 
laid bare to the quick; but he had some hour When 
he could shut out the world, and indulge the bitter* 
ness of his soul in solitude. He could return the 
proud look of the supercilious pride that scorned 
him, and grapple with the ills of fate: but she, poor 
helpless girl, was a domestic drudge ’mid whose un¬ 
ceasing toils there never rose a sabbatii; she wos a 
slave <o whom the liberty of thought even would, if 
pQssible, have been denied; she had no resource but 
passive submission to her hard lot. Artificial refine¬ 
ment had not heightened her feelings; but she u^s 
evidently one of those, who come from the httnds of 
nature with a vivid sensibility, and every day of her 
toil-worn life she bled at every pore. Never had 
Adela felt the ills of poverty till now; she had beheld 
all that a lavish expenditure could collect to adorn 
and to delight the beautiful Emilia Auber, without h 
thought, without a wish for one bauble. Pcifect 
contentment with her narrow fortune had ever bleas-^ 
ed the placid cuiTcnt of her sequestered life ^ and 
when she quitted it, to mix in the gay ch‘clc«‘ of 
fashion and pleasure, the same acciuiesccmt cUntent- 
ment still marked her feelings. No desire fbr wealth, 
no idea that its possession would add to her happi¬ 
ness, ever glanced into her mind. But now no other 
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thought had room 5 to have been able to do all her 
young and generous heart dictated for these victims 
of a wayward fate, had been the acme of happiness. 

How feeble, madam, are the efforts of art in imi¬ 
tating nature,” observed Clarence, as he endeavoured 
to catch the lines of a countenance, enriclied with 
pression from the fountain of a heart, noble as the 
first that beat in paradise, e'er sin was known. 

Adela felt the compUment implied, but not express¬ 
ed, and rising soon after, she observed— 

1 wish this miniature to be finished in the first 
style, therefore let your demand be regulated accord- 
ingly. What hour shall I attend you to-morrow for 
another sitting ?” 

“ Any hour you please, madam,” said Clarence; 

or, shall 1 wait on you ?” 

O ! no,” *cried Adela earnestly, from the consci¬ 
ousness of the impossibility of such a plan, 1 will 
l>e here at twelve.” Then drawing a note from her 
pocket-book she presented it ti) him, saying, “ I shall 
be punctual.” 

Stay madam,” said Clarence, I fancy you arc 
under some mistake—this ib ten pounds, wliich will 
be the utmost charge of the miniature.” 

It is immaterial,” said Miss Belmont, 1 have none 
smaller about me. Good morning.” And she hasten¬ 
ed down stairs, attended by Clarence. Mrs. Laggcn 
opened the street door, and Adela shrunk from her 
tvith horror as she passed her. Grosvenor Square,” 
said she to the coachman, as she past into the carriage, 
and then bowing, with a smile radiant as light to 
Clarence, who still stood at the door, she drove away. 
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was seated a( Sne*W U 46 wlijd®wfwliii‘|^ 
keeplD^ watch Mth tm |twxicty‘w^i^ nbidfe' 
miactc an agc« Mr. Anltari ^tti ^ 
nance rempie frpiil* Pny eacpressiciti of pkasnrel^ 
standing bcslcte 1 ^U$s^Bgl*efkltmt, who, Bes^te^^on a 
splendid conch near which alood her harp^ 
him some tale that appeared to interest her nincht 
Mrs. Saugrober sat at her back, as if ikteitinf^ ip pia 
oracle; and the rest Of company were scattered 
in various groups. ^ " 

Every eye was tbrned on Adela as she pntet^d ^ add 
never had she looked half so beautlhil^ ibr- 


** *Ti» the«|i«atal wediun it hMwb tlwMifa 
1 hat t^il« tu a«aii>ty «U, Us thanes and * 


That cberub-liko innocence, that dove-Ilhe sottni|ss,^ 
and, above allf that total absence of all thought bf'self, 
which characterized her, blended this morning with a 
radiance of countenance that had its sonree in d 
glowing benevoleneeir She had left ho|wi 4 nd peace, 
where all had been anklety and distresat'inid 4 he 
came forth with a spirit that'embraced the liiiole tm- 
man tape as the kindred of her Ipve, and she looked 
round her with an nkpresSlon "Which seethed to say, 
** Whom shall i take to my bosom them 

were none there htted to be rOceifed to thdl 
of purity, where the passionless SplHl of an ai%td nO# 
fiNnin heaven might hate slmubered. A mWmur^df^ 
irreplt^ssible admiration htted thd ^foOih, LoiM 
mont immediately Advanced, IMic her liiihd 
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her to a scat, but she merely bowed in acknowledg¬ 
ment, and passed on to Caroline, whose hand she 
pressed with an expressive look. 

From the moment of her entrance, Mr. Auber had 
ceased to understand or even hear a single word the 
fair Sophia was addressing to him ; and soon after, 
unconscious of the appearance it must have to liis 
mistress, and those who surrounded him, he u'alkcd 
entirely away. 

** C«nJs rouuil lii> h'^art wen- 
Tiiat ccHiltl rjot, would tint he* uuJowt* 

and perplexities ihc most cruel occupied his Ihouglits. 

“ Who,*" cried he mcTftally, “ is the bliv^sfiil bcit)g 
who has kindled this radiant liappincss in her soul ? 
Who has dissipated tl»c tender melartclioly that fed 
my fruitless hopes ?*’ 

Miss Egremont's chagrin was too apparent to be 
hid, though she was no inglorious adept at disguising 
her feelings. Rising from her scat she passed Adela 
with proud scorn that fell harmless, for it was not 
perceived. Lady Ruthvcn*s feelings were not very 
dissimilar, for Lord Egromont seemed it) have lo»t 
all control over himself, and paid Adda the most 
extravagant compliments and the most marked at¬ 
tention. 

The entrance of the be&ntiful Emilia, accompanit d 
by Lord Mi Isom, and soon after Frederic, the liarl of 
Errol, and Captain Auber, gave a new turn to the 
thoughts and feelings of the company. 

The Earl of Errol !’* was uttered in vaiious tones 
of surprise by a variety of voices, an<t he was met by 
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cougvatiilations ou all sides, and, after replying to 
tlictii vvilli hus usual urbanity, much to the amaze^ 
merit of all, ?nd the mortification of some, he wont 
up to iVdcla, and taking her band dfew a chair by her 
side as he said— 

“ Von should set for your picture this morning.” 
Adda smiled to think she had actually done so, as she 
.‘^jdied— 

Why, my lord r H 

Because J would have your pn . ^ 

beyond the chance of change.” 

‘‘ But where would your lordship seek tlimprtist ?” 
siiid Frederic. “ What merely mortal pencil, guided 
by a merely nioriiil hand, could make such an at- 

tenipt ?” 

♦“And what might not be the consequence of his 
raslmess ?” exclaimed Oscar Finley. 

Adda finding the strain of compliment run high, 
ro^e irom litr scat, intending to rejoin Caroline, who 
in u mood of silence totally uidike herself had walked 
to Liic liirther end ot the room : as she passed Miss 
Egremont’s harp, jiart of her drapery touched the 
dmrds of the instrument which produced a sound. 

A challenge!” said IVederic, intercepting her, 

you must indulge us with a song.” 

** Lord Egremont, whom the late arrivals had a 
little discomfited, seconded Frederic’s request; the 
Earl, Oscar Finley, and several others joined 5 Seeton 
alone was silent. Even Captain Auber, on whom the 
Earl of Errol's mention of her father and attention to 
herself had had its full weight, was among the peti¬ 
tioners, observing to the Earl that she sang like a 
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syren, mid that he had repeatedly had the pleasure of 
hearing her hen lie had the happiness of rcsiciiug 
near tiie miiiablc Mrs. Belmont, in VVa ifc.” 

O 1 my deal* sir/^ cried Frederic, grasping his 
father's hand, with real pleasure, “ you are a pow¬ 
erful auxiliary indeed !'* 

Borne down by a torrent it was fruitless to o])pox(‘, 
she seated herself at the instrument, and all, whose 
«|^ir possessed with a legion of evil pas- 
iiSions, gazed'on the angelic swoetaess of her face and 
the sylph-ll'IS; graces of her lorni with rapture: but 
the bqj^ney of her expression had faded, sonic 
thoughts bad come over her mind which hml sadden¬ 
ed her spirit; but even this, so far Irom deteriorating 
the charm that lioven d over her, added cfh ct to the 
air she had ehosen. There was, as Leigh Hunt would 
have said, a ‘ pin-dropped sih'ncc' as with tones of the 
richest melody, an<l the most thrilling sweetness, she 
sung the following words 


** 1 may wot tell tlie thou^htv that steal 
Too often o'er iny julJowM reiit ; 

1 naay wot )>reatUe the hope I teci, 

When Fancy tcli«» rne to he hlest 
I may uot tell the lorm site shows, 

The btniles with which she fills my t*>a»n j 
Aud least of all 1 dare disclose 

The fears that cha^e those dreams a^aiu.” 


A brilliant symphony, gave liberty of rcBpii*ation to 
tbovsc who did not dare to breathe while her voice 
\ibiated, and all was ecstatic silence as she sung 
with increasing fcclhig and sweetness the concluding 


verse. 
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** But I may tell of wishes pure 
As e’er to holiest hope* were given; 
Atid I may tell of prayers I’m sure 
'Hiat have their registry in Heaven j 
For they were warmly breathed f(»r one 
From every taint of fully free. 

O! be bis fate one line of sun ; 

Leave all its sombre shades to me.** 


An audible sigh followed the last thrill of her roice., 
and rendered her insensible to the vT* 

nicnis that \v{i»’ poured around he > . j 

prisoner had trembled from the b« ; ^ -eton, 

and found an eclio in her own. Caroline soon after 
proposed their return to Kussel Square, aft as the 
mixed emotions of hex heart ill accorded with the 
siJtTounding glittering scene, she gladly rose to ac- 


eonipanv her. 

• * * 

“ Stop I stop!” cried the Earl of Errol, “Miss 
Aiiber, wliat inakcs you in such a hurry ? Augustus,*' 
he continued, addressing his son, “ring for the car¬ 
riage. Let me have the pleasure of setting you down 
in Russel Square, ladies/* 

“ Your lordship dines with Sir Hubert to day ?" 
said Lord Milsotn. His lord.ship replied in the affir¬ 
mative. 

“ Ah ! my lord,” cried Emilia, “ mamma is not a 
little distressed that she was not apprised of the ho¬ 
nour you intended us. I do not know whom we shall 
have to meet you.” 

“ Do not concern yourself about that, my lovc,^* 
said the Earl. “ You know a plain family dinner in u 
plain family way is my choice/' 
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l*ord Egrcmont attended Adolu to the carriage, as 
did Mr. Finley the dejected Caroline; the Earl follow¬ 
ed; and the two ]gciitlemeri, having breathed many 
complimentary regrets, and bowed their adieus, re¬ 
turned to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XI\ . 


** The feors. ol invi*— fatu y 
Perversely busy » » t«>rmeiil itscll.'’ Tilo 


Ere they had reached Russf:l Square, Adda had re¬ 
gained her spirits. The kindness of the Earl had a 
sensible cfiftict upon her grateful heart, and his per¬ 
petual and honourable mention of her father turned it 
to the most pleasurable emotions, so tliat on retiring 
with Caroline to dress for dinner, slie entered on the 
subject of her visit to Clarence with all the enthusiasm 
she would have done had it been broached on her 
first return. 

** You saw him then, Adela ?’" said Caroline, in a 
voice low and anxious. You’re stay was very long 
I thought.’’ 

Adda recounted all that had passed, and what 
she had done, and Caroline appeared more satisfied. 
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“ Now you have seen him/' she continued with 
some of her usual energy, tell me does be justify my 
preference ? or has he disappointed you V* 

‘‘ My dear Caroline,” exelainjed Aucla, my heart 
was never so deeply touched before. His geutleuess, 
his patience, his misfortunes, need not language to 
make them felt, he has a silent eloquence about him 
which is irresistible, and 1 could almost have exclaimed 
as * left him— 

—'Brotlier of inj a(loj>(iou I lu the bond 
Of ev<*ry virtue wedded to iny bOtiJ, 

JLuter my heart j it is lli} proptrtj.” ^ 

Adeiii did not sec whither her cnUuisiastic sciisi- 
hihiv was hiinxing her; she had not penetration 
to tlisccrn that her return had not removed 
ilie .ujKioty Of Miss Auber, but tinctured it with “a 
green and yellow mclaneliul}.’' Our heroine had 
conic back ^o didercnt a creature from udiat she had 
been at Mrs. Selby's, that as Caroline gazed |tt her, 
she blamed her own imprudence in putting Clarence’s 
l<ue to such a tost. She recollected with agony how 
ambigiiofjs had evci been the expressions of his pas- 
Mon, and in the event of Ids denoting himself to ano¬ 
ther she would have nothing to complain of: the 
conduct that had left her fiec had preserved him so 
too. 

♦‘And when do jou make another visit?”, said 
Miss Auber in a tone of curiosity. 

“ To-moi*i ow at twelve,” ingenuously rcjdied Adela. 

** And how do you mean to manage it?” asked 
Miss Auber. 
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My dear Caroline I you speak as if the affair was 
mine not yonrs. As to the means of goings you know 
1 depend entirely on you.” 

BUndeil by the prejudice which had taken posses¬ 
sion of her brain, Caroline appeared to herself the 
agent of her owji undoing, and replied Mdth some 
petulance— 

Then I assure you my iin cntion is exhausted, and 
matters must rest as they dobut the surprise of 
Adela, who had expected to find her all gratitude, 
and rapture, recalled her a little to herself, and she 
added, “ 1 am unwell and uneasy—pray learc me, 
Adela, I would not distress you with my afllictions/' 

“ This is most unkind/' cried Adcla, who softened 
w’ben she beard her say she was unha{)|)y; for though 
Adela could not penetrate the motives of her conduct, 
she had begun to feel hurt and offended. If you 
are afflicted it is surely no time to leave you. What 
has happened to make you thus uneasy ?*' 

The ‘hand that lay fondly, and lightly on her 
shoulder, felt heavy and insupportable, and Caroline 
rose to relieve herself from it, saying— 

*Tis but a wayward humour, pray leave me, I 
shall be best alone/' 

Adcla withdrew, and Miss Auber paced her dress¬ 
ing room, and thought and re-thought of the same 
things till her brain was all confusion. One moment 
she proposed to herself disclosing the whole affair to 
Sceton and seeking his agency, but Clarence was 
obscure of birth,' poor and proscribed j not such the 
alliance Seeton would promote: for a moment she 
turned to Frederic—it was only for a moment. He 
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had all the folly, the rashness of nineteen j fee wonld 
in all probabilUy embroil every thing, and make mis* 
chief without intending it. And were they,” she 
mentally continued, ** all that I could wish, whal 
would be the result? Would not Clarence have as 
much cause as ever to preserve silence on.the subject 
of our love? and if what he has felt for me is only 
gratitude, if the fatal beauty of another has waked a 
real passion in his soul, I should be but calling him 
into the sphere of her influence—no cold distinctions 
would rise between them*—their fortune and their 
fate arc much the same.” Worked up to a fever of 
passion, she continued pacing her room till the sound 
of a neighbouring clock warned her that the dinner 
hour could not be very distant, and she hastened to 
the business of the toilet. 

Adda, whose dressing had not occupied her long, 
to while away the time before dinner, stepped into 
the library, fl ejiug in no mood to join the company in 
the drawing-room. She had nearly advanced to the 
Uiblc which stood in the centre, and on which jay an 
open volume of plates, before she recognized Mr. 
Auberj she started and blushed, and the consciousness 
that she did so, only deepened her confusion; and 
without reflecting on the singular ap[)earance it must 
have, she was hastily retreating, when Mr. Auber as 
hastily stopped her. 

‘‘You fly me, Miss Belmont. You would have 
staid had you not been, so unfortunate as to find me 
here. Do you command my absence ?” 

“ I only came for a book,” she replied, and willing 
to look any where rather than into the eyes that were 

/ V 
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gaxiilg on her, she fixed hers on a piece of paper which 
hung almost entirely out ol a pocket-book he was 
ht)l(Iiug in his hand. It was the note she had w ritten 
to his sister inirucdiutclv after the accident that in- 
trodufced them to each other. He followed the direc¬ 
tion of her eye^ and Jiis confusion became almost 
■equal to her own j he sought to liidc it in adjusting 
liis papers, when the entrance of Captain Auber found 
them apparently the most guiJty^of detected pairs. 

Pray let me assist you in seeking the book you 
want,” cried Seeton, endeavouring to speak \vitli com¬ 
posure* 

Do not give yourself the trouble, sir, I shall find 
it in your sister's room pcrha])s and happy to n)ulve 
her escape she hastily retiretl. The Cuj)tain imme¬ 
diately closed the door, and advanced to his sou v\ tlh 
an air of the severest displeasure. 

Mr. Auber ! Mr, Auber ! wdiat is the meaning of 
this ? Is this the conduct you j>romiscd to observe ? 
What mean these meetings w^ith Miss Debnout ?’* 
These meetings as you term them, sir,” was the 
reply, “ have occurred but twice, and — 

And how long,” interiTipted his father, have 
you been in towTi ? but I repeat again, sir, udiat do 
they mean ?” 

** Nothing, sir : they were both, on my honour, per¬ 
fectly aecidetilal. And any confusion you may iiavc 
observed, ur<.»sc merely from tlie consciousness that 
the circumstance of our bcitjg seen together, chance 
as it was, would he misconstrued. ’ 

1 imagined myself fortunate^” resumed the Cap- 
paying little attention to his son’s last observa- 
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*‘in moisting in onr retircttwint in Wales such a 
family as the Belmont's. I thought I bad piwircd a 
companion for my daughter, as much a stranger to 
duplicity and statagem, as she was to the world 5 i3ind 
from a being bred in such seclusion, I ferjeied 1 had 
nothing to fear from the machinations of artifice/' 
Hold, sir!" exclaimed Seeton, there is not that 
being oh earth but yourself who had dared with im¬ 
punity in my preseni^e to question the |Hirity of Miis 
Belmont’s mind. She is too guileless, too artless; I 
sec every hour of her life the unsuspecting ingenuous¬ 
ness of her nature betraying her to misconstruction 
and suspicion,” ' 

And suppose such to be the case, sir?” warmly 
replied the Captain, “ what am I to infer from your 
erecting yourself into her champion/’ 

The comnion zeal that every man must feel in 
the defence of calumniated innocence. Hear me once 
for all, sir, and let what I now say for ever silence your 
suspicions, even though appearances may arise against 
rnc. I should regard myself as tlie basest of mainkiud 
if after the long assurance I have giv’cn to herself and 
to the world, I broke my faith with Miss Egremont j 
I should regard myself the most ungrateful ‘Could I 
forget her father’s exertions on my behalf in the fete 
eiectio.ii, and his general tone of conduct towaixls me. 
Rest then satisfied and secure, that the day, that sees 
the lady of age, sees the fulfilment of the engagement 
by which we arc mutually bound,” 

As I listen to you, Seeton,” cried his father soft¬ 
ening,I cannot withhold niy trust in your ussur- 
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arices; but when J leave you, a thousand apprehcii- 
aioiis agaiu ])Ossess me. I have been lately s]>eaking 
to Lord Egremont on the subject of abridging the 
term of your probation; for I shall never feel at peace 
till the marriage bas'taken place. Here is his lord- 
ship most apropos,** continued the' Captain, as the 
library door opened, and Lord Egremont entered. 

“ We were just now on the old subject, my lord,** 
said he, addressing his noble friend, ** the alliance with 
your lordship's family; and 1 have been condoling 
with my son, that the whim of Mrs. Saugrober should 
so long have stood between him and his happiness.** 

“ My sister is a singular woman, Captain. The 
Dutch you know have an antijiathy to early maniages; 
and all her notions are tinctured from her long resi¬ 
dence among them. I believe she would have ex¬ 
tended the term, if she had been permitted, four or 
five years longer. Hang me if she ought not to have 
lived in the time of the antidiluvian patriarchs, a man 
might then spare a few years out of his life; but now 
that we are reduced to a mere three-score and ten^ 
and more than half of os never live to see that, mo¬ 
ments are too precious to be thi'own away, to say 
nothing of years. But the old lady must not be of¬ 
fended, and Auber,** he c‘outiniicd clapping him on 
the shoulder, “ bears it like a philosopher I L under¬ 
stand next week makes Lord Milsom a happy man. 
They s|Rjnd the honey-moon tu Derbyshire, at his 
lordship’s seat near Matlock ?** 

“ Your information is correct, my lord. Your lord- 
ship will be among the guests ?” said Captain Auber. 
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" f am expected, and Sophia will be there of course, 
with her aunt. I suppose no member of your family 
will be absent ?** 

“ Not one. We are in hourly expectation of the 
arrival of La Marquise de Pomcnars from Paris,*' re¬ 
plied the Captain. 

“ What Sir Hubert's eldest daughter ? pray does 
she bring her lord with her ?’* 

So I undci'stand, and his daughter Adele.” 

“ Ah i'' observed his lordship, “she is a fine spi¬ 
rited girl. J saw a good deal of them when 1 was at 
Paris ; they are people of great influence I assure you. 
Why your worthy bi’other manages well for his girls, 
don't he 

“ Ah ! rny lord," cried the Captain in a tone that 
repressed liow truly he felt what he said, “ he has a 
happiness that falls to few parents. His children 
male their own elections, and yet they are as wise 
and prudent, as if they acted under the guidance of 
age and experience. It is thus that fortune falls un¬ 
sought into the lap of some! Sir Hubert, my lord, 
gives himself not an iota of trouble ! To promote the 
interests of my children has been the science of iny 
life; and, except in one happy instance," (and he bowed 
to Lord Egremont as he pointed to See ton,) “ I have 
found it one of difficulty, disappointment, and per¬ 
plexity." 

His lordship shrugged his shoulder ip reply, and 
Seeton took the opportunity of making bis bow. The 
Captain warmed by his subject, and relieved by his 
son’s departure, contimied~^ You are aware, my 
lord, of my daughter’s rejection of Lord Wilton? 
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Well! judge my indignation at (iuding the Honour- 
able Mr. Chudleigh likely to meet the same fate !’* 

On my soul it is too bad,** cried his lordship, a 
little wearied. 

** And there is Frederic,** pursued the Captain, 
growing more and more interested in bis subject, it 
'wants veiy little penetration to see that his way lays 
clear before him. If ever woman looked with a 
favourable ey^ on man Miss Melville does on him. 1 
represented this only as late as yesterday, as I Jiave 
done often before; he w^nt off like an explosion, you 
would have imagined I had fired a train. * Vague 
fancies,* he exclaimed, ^ that exist only in your own 
imagination—I detest Miss Melville—I have ever 
shunned her society—and ever shall. I am free as 
the wind of heaven, and will love but were 1 list/ All 
my hopes, views, and wishes, like a blasted mine were 
blown into confusion in an instant.** 

“ Indeed, indeed,” cried Lord Egremont, your 
task is on arduous one. But is it not a piece of bad 
gcnemlship^ bringing this Alpine beauty to tpwn with 
you?** 

** My lord, such a woman is like a fire-ship, we sec 
she brings destruction with her, but how is she to be 
avoided?’* 

Very true,” o^erved his lordship co^ly, “ but I 
think you may avert some of the mischief by circum¬ 
spection. It strikes me she has made no light im¬ 
pression already on the heart of Frederic ?” 

“ 1 feared as much,** cried the Captoin in a voice of 
bitterness. * 

What views have her friends for her?** inquired 
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Lord EgTcmont. “ She will never beav Sitting down 
passively in Wales, after this introduction to life,** 

Her face is her fortune, so 1 imagine her views 
and those of her mother’s arc directed to the usa^ 
point—matrimony/* 

Ah ! lovely as she is, she may find herself disap** 
pointed. But she might make her jfortune very., 
easily, if she is not squeamish/* 

IBooks more than words conveyed his meaning to 
Captain Auber, and in the same voiceless language 
they were replied to, Hypocrisy is a homage jice 
pays to virtue,*' and villain addressing villain, even in 
the security of pri^'acy, will rather imply, than express 
his meaning. These two mature sinnem soon under¬ 
stood c-aeh other, and the sacrifice of innocence, was 
t a thviw still closer the bonds in which interest had 
alieady united them. Adela’s mere removal from the 
world of fashion would never have given the Captain 
half the security which he felt in the present plan. 
Did she return to her mother in all the taintless in¬ 
nocence with which she left her, what hindered the 
impetuosity of youthful passion pursuing her to her 
retreat, and immolating interest and ambition at the 
shrine of love ? But when she had once stepped be¬ 
yond the pale of virtue, though she might still disturb 
the fancy of his sons, the Captain knew she could not 
mar their fortune. Confident of mutual support and 
assistance, the genikmcn left the library to attend the 
summons fo dinner. A large party was assembled, 
from which, however, the ladies of Lord Egremont's 
family were absent; and seemingly much to hia relief, 
for they all held a certain influence over him; his 
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daughter, that which a spoilt and only child freqaetjlJy 
possesses; Mrs* Saugrobcr, (bat with which her 
wealth invested her—It was a chain^ which though 
sometimes galKng was nevertheless of gold, and he 
would not have broken one of the links, for the purest 
freedom being ever breathed. Lady Ruthven^s power 
was very generally seen, but little understood : in 
fact, the object of a guilty passion during the life of 
Lady Egremont, she now expected the only repara¬ 
tion with which she would be satisfied. Their con- 
duqj had been sufficiently circumspect, to leave her 
reputation, though not wholly untainted by suspicion, 
sufficiently bright for the mixed scene of fashionable 
life, and she therefore wished to ciFoct her aim by 
that quiet course which sliould give no handle to the 
busy tongue of slander. Lord Egremont, like all 
cowards, 


to wound, but yet afraid to strike,'* 

presei*ved that doubtful, indecisive policy udiich nei¬ 
ther promised the fulfilment of her hopes, nor yet 
threatened a rupture. In the first days of their 
adulterous intercourse, she had been the repository of 
all the secrets of a life of which drinking, dicing, and 
other nameless excesses,*' formed the most innocent 
part; he therefore was fearfully in her power. He 
kuew also that her passions were violent, and her 
powers were by no means contemptible; he therefore 
felt, he had not only armed her Avith Aveapons against 
himself, but he had placed them in hands willing and 
able to use them. 

fVt dinner Lord Egremont seated himself next to 
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Adda, and devoted bittiself to her with an obtrusive 
gallantry, which was digressing to her as it made her 
an object of general observation, and as it precluded 
the possibility of her addressing or being addressed 
by any other person. Captain Auber occupied a 
pince at the other side, and the only consolation she 
received from his vicinity, was finding by the urbanity 
of his manners, and the gentleness and kindness of 
the occasional attentions she received from him, that 
he retained no angry or unpleasant feelings from the 
circumstances of the gallery or the library. Thus she 
vsat between two, (who, had their persons been as 
loathsome as their minds, had scarcely found recep¬ 
tion in a lazar-house,) as unsuspicious as she was 
beautiful, for— 

GiKMiiiess thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems,*' 

She waited impatiently for the moment when the 
vftiremciU of the ladies should release her 5 but 
l.ord Egremont rose also, and accompanied them to 
the drawing-room. 

Caroline, though rattling with all the violence of 
forced spirits, she remarked with pain had neither ad¬ 
dressed her during the whole time of dinner, nor, as 
had ever been her custom, joined her when it was over; 
but Lord Egremont left her little time to think, or to 
observe any thing; and infinitely was she relieved when 
a servant bringing her a letter afforded her a pretext 
for retiring. 

Who is it from, Adela imjuired Caroline, from a 

7 X 
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feeling of irrepressible curiosity, and in a tone of af¬ 
fected gaiety as our heroine past her. 

From mamma!” she replied, with n look and 
voice so frank, that Caroline felt for a moment con- 
scicnce-stmek for the suspicions she had entertained. 

It was a sultry July noon, or rather evening, and 
Adela retired to one of the shadiest spots of an ex- 
tensire and beautiful garden, rich in all the luxuriant 
gifts of that prodigal season. Her miftheFs letter 
breathed all the depth and strength of fcfjling and 
tenderness, which a mind like Mrs. Belmont’s infuses 
into every thing, and Adela was yet lingering over 
its reiterated fondness, Avhen a sl;adow crossed a line 
of sunshine, that lay along the path before her: she 
looked up, and met the eyes of Sceton Auber fixed 

4' 

on her with melanchply softness; ere she could avert 
her own, he bowed and jiassed on. 

A new train of thought was awakened, and she ran 
back with a truth, which proves how faithful is the 
' memory, of love, every evidence of passion he had ever 
given, and last not least came the treasured scroll 
which she had*seen in bis hand but a few hours be¬ 
fore; she would have shunned a retrospection so 
fruitless and so improper to indulge: hut AdeJa was 
the child of impulsive feeling, and as the conviction 
that her passion was returnt‘d deepened in her mind, 
her agony at the consciousness that it might never be 
nckno>»'lcdged became intense, and dropping her 
mother’s letter from her hands, she covered her face 
with them to shut out the beauties of a scene that 
mocked her misery. 
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She had jnst dropped her white hands listlessly Into 
iicr lap as the paroxysm of feeling past oft wdieq she 
started as a roice exdaimed— , ' , 

** Miss Belmont, by my hojies of happiness . It 
was Frederic Auber. “ Oh!’* he continuf^dj^ darting 
forward, ^‘thc moment I have so long sought is now 
my own* Do not deny me that moment-' I have 
much to say, and you rnus'f bear me,** and he seized 
her hand to detain her. “ Docs^ it need the cold 
agency of language to tell you, what iny eyes must 
long since liavc revealed ? If it does, O ! in what 
words worthy of my fbelings can I <‘xpress the homage 
my heart pays you.*' 

Mr. Auber you must release me. You cannot 
imagine bow much you arc distressing me.'* 

'Jliut I would not do for the world. O ! that a 
minute so rapturous to me, should be painful to you. 
One word and 1 release you, my too beautiful captive, 
one word.'* 

“ Indeed, sir, you ofTcrid, even more than you dis¬ 
tress me,*' and she struggled to withdraw her hand. 

“O! Miss Belmont, the clnlling coldness of your 
lone and manner paralyzes my heart; and chills 
the hope that your frankness, your sweetness, hither¬ 
to has led me to entertain.** 

I had no intention, sir, of exciting cither hope or 
fear, and I must insist that yuu let me pass.” 

O ! pardon me this violence,” he supplicated, for¬ 
give a rebellion against your commands, for which 
the strength of my passion must plead, which its fer¬ 
vour, its devotion, must palliate. If to adore you with 
the first ardours of a|^only love; if to hold you as 
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the sole arbitress of my future (Je^tiny; my pride in 
public, and my happiness in private life, is to be 
guilty 5 is to make me the wretch who merits, and is 
to feel the weight of your displeasure: then am I the 
most cursed of men. You are unmoved. Miss Bel¬ 
mont! Good God! you do not hate me?*’ 

There was a boyish candour in his voice, language^ 
and expression, a manly fire in his sparkling and in¬ 
genuous eyes-—and it is more than probable that bad 
not the fatal prepossession in favour of his brother 
filled her heart, she had not been insensible to the 
graces and merits of a youth so distinguished in mind 
and person. But there is no amulet like a deep and 
cherished passion for another. It is like thoaimour 
forged by Vulcan for Achilles, proof against all attat‘k. 

As Fiedcric passionately repealed, ** Miss Belmont 
you do not hate me?” Adela collected her thoughts 
to reply with a coolness that can result only fron 
indifFerciice. 

No, sir, my feelings are as remote from hatred, 
as respect and good wishes can make them. I feel 
^bc honour you do me; and when I assure that gra¬ 
titude is the oiily retulTi I can make, 1 tiust yoh will 
not by continuing or repeating the present language 
compel me to shun your society.” 

Great heaven ! how passlonle.ss, how unpitying!” 
be ejaculated, as he released her band; but catching ic 
again as he saw her ready to avail herself of the liberty 
of flight, he cried— 

And you can leave me thus Miss Belmont, with¬ 
out one look, one word ’ Do 1 forfeit you for eter ? 
O 1 no, you would piov' cre y^ reply to my feelings ^ 
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IndiHorciice caqnot shekel’ iu the bi'east of a being like 
you. My adored Miss Belmont,^ assign me the term 
of my probation, and suffer me to pro'fc how light I 
deem flic penance, however severe, by which I win 
you and dropping on his knee he passionately kissed 
her hand, and again uttered a rhapsody too incoherent 
to be replied to; breaking from him she did not 
pause till she reached her own room, and she had 
then the mortification to discover that she had lost 
her bracelet (one of the pair presented her by Emilia) 
and had left her motlier*s letter behind her. 

Unwilling to meet Frederic again that evening, and 
equally desirous of seeing no more of Lord Egremont, 
she determined to spend the remainder of the even¬ 
ing by herself. Her letter and bracelet she thought 
it lik( ly Frederic avould take the trouble to restore 
her, and she had seated herself to write to her mother, 
when the sweet and smiling Emilia Auber came in 
search of iiei. 

Why wc are all in despair about the loss of you 
below/’ cried that amiable girl, and I am commis¬ 
sioned to bring you back.” 

Adela laid aside her writing, and putting her wil¬ 
ling arm through Miss Auber’s, returned to the draw¬ 
ing-room, at the door of which Lord Egremont met 
them, and said in a low voicc-^ . 

“ Miss Auber is my better apgcl! how could you 
have the cruelty to forsake us 

Miss Belmont saw as she advanced up the room, 
that there had been new arrivals during her absence. 
Lady Ruthven and Mrs. Saugrober w^ere seated at a 
card tabic, and Miss Egremont was in the midst of a 
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knot of young ladies^ from whom, while Adela re- 
fnained in their vicinity she heard the following re¬ 
marks :— 

« Very mysterious!** 

Very improper !’* 

Certainly, very improper, highly improper 
From Selby’s did you say ?” 

In a hackney coach.” And all this was accom¬ 
panied with shrugs, nods, and looks, ad hifiuiium, 
ft immediately occurred to Adda that they were 
canvassing her adventure of the morning; though how 
they got possession of the story, the construction 
they would put upon it, or the publicity which they 
would give it under a variety of ingenious forms, (for 
her peace* sake,) she was hap])ily ignorant. 

The case was, she.had not loug^lcft Airs. Selby’s, 
when Miss Egremont arrived An accidental men¬ 
tion that Miss Auber and Miss Belmont had just been 
ordering dresses, led to a scries of iiujuiiies, which 
developed the circumstance, that the latter left there 
alone, and in a hackney coach ; one of the scandaliz¬ 
ing coterie to whoni the incident was afterwards re 
lated by the weak and inean-souled Miss Egrernont, 
confirmed the statement by assuring her friends, that 
she saw Miss Belmont alight from a hackney coach, 
at his lordship’s in Grosvenor Square; so all that and 
that was put together, the time between her leaving 
the dress-makers and arrival at Lord Egremont’s 
computed, and^ what she could be doing, or could 
have gone about, conjectured according to the fancy 
of every pretty Miss that belonged to the Cabah In 
the midst of this cogibundity of cogitations,” ano- 
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thcr of the young fry burst into the knot of mischief, 
exclaiming—O! what do yon think? something so 
deliglicful ?'*’ Inquiries pressed her on every side, and 
when she had tantalized curiosity a little, she cried— 

“ I'he dear, good, sweet, old Earl of Errol is going 
to give a masked ball at his scat at Richmond V* 

O dear ! when ?*’ every one asked at once. 

“ In a month or five weeks ^ at least, as soon as he 
returns from Derbyshire.” 

Heavenly ! Delightful! Enchanting! flowed from 
all sides; in fact the run upon the adjectives was great 
enough to occasion a bankimptcy in any language 
however copious. 

\^’'hcn Adda retired that night, she painfully felt the 
coolness t)f Caroline; she had been accustomed always 
to retire with her, and they thus spent some tinie, 
some moments at least together, before they w'ent to 
bed. Hurt, if not offended, yet w'ilhout any definite 
charge to bring against her, she went to her own^ 
room, but she ^vas not long there, wlieii Caroline her¬ 
self appeared, with an air not wholly unrestrained, 
but glossed with such a show of good humour that 
Adda thouglit no more of all that had past, nor did 
she perceive what had been the sole purport of the 
visit even when Caroline asked to see Mrs. Belmont’s 
letter, for our heroine with the characteristic open¬ 
ness of her nature had always been in the habit of 
showing them. This of course she in the present 
instance could not do, and she told Caroline she had 
lost it in the garden. Never had she doubted Adela^s 
veracity before, she believed her incapable of false¬ 
hood ; but this assertion appeared so improbable that 
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she did not give it an instant's credit. She felt the 
rush of all her dormant suspicions come back over her 
brain, and merely saying it was no matter, she hasten¬ 
ed to vent her feelings in her own room. Had slie 
stayed, Adela would have cleared the mystery; as it 
was, she fancied she had, confirmation strong as 
holy writ" of all her fears had pictured. She rccapi~ 
tulatcd to herself, with the same precision that a 
judge might have done to a jmy in a cause of life and 
death, the whole evidence of the day. She recalled 
Adela’s looks of delight on the receipt of the letter, 
her haste to leave the room, her long absence from it, 
Emilia s finding her writing, (for she had taken care 
to make every inquiry,) and lastly her refusal, contrary 
to her established habit, to sn >w the letter. 

Clarence ! perfidious and ungrateful Claix^ncc!" 
she exclaimed, “ Is it thus that you requite me f*’ 

** Alafi ! lum light a cause will mo%e 
Di^sention between hearts that lore ’ 

Hearts that the world m vain has tiicd, 

And sorrow bul more clttsel> tied, 

That stood the storm wheu wave<» were rough 
Yet III the sunny hour fall off— 

Like ships that have gone down at seat 
When heaven was all tranquillity.** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ \V| j<Mi fearful doubt lias |»ast away 
How welconit* conies the dream again, 
That ho)n‘ still vkctches day by day 
To soothe the heavy puUe of pain.'* 


A i-F/rmt from Ciarcncc the next morninj^ brought 
pcacx' to the jK'rlurbc'tl bosoru of i!tc seir-ronncnting 
Co'iroliue, l‘0'<*rv line* brciitlied tlic same ardent ura- 
tilucic, th{‘ same saered community ot‘ thought and 
feeling which liad marked all his former Icilers. He 
nicntioncil th<* c ireumstance of Adda’s visit, and al- 
hided to her sweetnes.s and sensibility in a manner 
which showed they had made no otlicr impression 
tlian that which the purest honour might sanction. As 
reason gainttd her piopcr aseemleney, and the coii- 
fliet of passion subsided, Caroline saw that had Cla¬ 
rence flescrvcd the suspicions wljich she had entertain¬ 
ed towards him, he Wtudd never have iiatned Adela at 
all; and it was a convineing proof also bow pure and 
how perfect was the confidence he reposed in licr. Re¬ 
lieved from the burden that had opjuesscd it, her 
heart felt from the clfcetof contrast truly happy. Her 
love, like a eurront which having met some accidental 
obstruction is suddenly suffered to seek its usual chan¬ 
nel, flowed with new force tovvartls Clarence. Her 
friendship for Adela revived in all its pristiiic newness, 

8 V 
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and she hastened to seek her; but the. consciousness 
of having so grossly w^roiiged her, tinged Caroline's 
maniicr with some awkwardness when they met: nor 
did Adda’s reception of her returning kindness serve 
to diminish it. 

At length Miss Auber alluded to the appointment 
in the Strand, and ventured to ask if she would attend 
to it, provided arrangements were made for the pur¬ 
pose. Ihit our heroine replied that having gathered 
from her manner that it \vas not practicable, slie laid 
engaged herself to go a shopping with Emilia, and 
almost immediately after Caroline had the mortifu a- 
tion to see them drive away, brilliant and beautifnl as 
the morning that invited them abroad. 

We never are truly seiisjolo of the value of any 
thing till wc have lost it; it is tinm we weigli its 
merits and learn from the pain of privation, to esti¬ 
mate the advantages of possession. Thus felt Caro¬ 
line as she stood at the window and watched the car¬ 
riage till it turned an angle of the square. 'The ten¬ 
derness, the gentleness, the oponnes.s of Adela’s 
nature, all appeared to her in their full truth and lus¬ 
tre, and a fear that Emilia’s kindred disposition and 
habits would lead to an intimacy that might for ever 
supplant her in the esteem of Miss Belmont, painfully 
stole into her heart. Their growing attachment was 
evident, and if it should be so, if Adcla withdrew her 
Inendship, Caroline felt she had only herself to re¬ 
proach for it—she bad wronged and slighted Miss 
Belmont when slie most merited her gratitude and 
acknowledgments. In the midst of these reflections, 
Fredeiic joined her: delighted at finding hi.s sister 
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alone, he instantly entered on the subject nearest his 
heart j made her a confident of his passion, and in- 
treated her interest in his behalf j aiid after relating the 
scene in the garden, gave her the letter and bracelet 
which Miss Belmont hud left behind her, to return to 
tlic fair object of his ili-fated lov'e. As circumstance 
after circumstance arose to dispel the mist that had 
gathered before the eyes of Caroline, she felt each mo¬ 
ment more ashamed than the former of the manner in 
which she had acted, and more anxious to make re- 
j>aration. All her distrust was changed to admiration 
and esteem, and her contrition was sincere. Not 
doubting but, Adela’s conduct to her brother arose 
from the tiinid delicacy of lier nature, and perhaps 
fears of the Captain, with whose prejudices she knew 
lit'j to be well acquainted, she thought .she could not 
betu r repair her breach of fj icndslnp, and repay her 
debt of gratitude tliaii by facilitating the union of two 
such beings ns Adda and Frederic, i'^iill of those 
thoughts she ilattered her brother’s hopes, and assured 
him of her assistance, till the 

‘‘ Young blood ran frolic through his veins'’ 

with joyous transport j and he vaulted into his saddle, 
when he mounted his liorsc for his morning ride, the 
happiest t'f created beings. 

Bond Street was full of life and fashion as the sweet 
Emilia and her beautiful friend entered it. Carriages 
and rich liveries passing and repassing, full of the gay 
and wealthy 5 while multitudes of well dressed pe¬ 
destrians thronged the pavciiiciit; the whole forming 
a moving panarama which amused by its numbers anei 
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variety even the accustomed eye of Miss Aubcr. The 
mutual smile and bow which were so frequently ex¬ 
changed between her and the inmates of many of the 
passing carriages astonished Adela, as it spoke the 
immense circle of her acquaintance ; while the sweet¬ 
ness with which she mentioned many, and the anec¬ 
dotes favourable to their character that she related, dis¬ 
closed a spirit remote from that common taint of human 
nature—*thc love of scandal. Of those of whom she 
could not speak in praise, she was ever silent; and 
when the sarcastic irony of Caroline's remarks on 
character would sometimes induce a laugh, the sweet 
light in her eyes, was merriment at the wit, not plea¬ 
sure at the satire; and she not ludrctjut'nlly turned 
the shaft aside by some pla^ml thought, or if in a 
more serious mode, brought an antidote to the poison 
bv the mention of some trait or action in favour of the 
person traduced. 

The carriage at length sto[)pcd, and they alighted 
at a large incrcor's, where no short time was Kspent in 
examining a variety (*f the costliest articles, and in 
purchasing not a few. On Ihe.ir return to the carnage, 
accident detained tt»cm a moment at the door, when 
Lord Egremont passing arm in arni with another 
gentleman, suddenly stopped and addressed them. 
Having made his inquiries, he said gayly, “ Let me 
piTsent you a north-country cousin of mine, Mr. 
Malcolm Noid, Miss Aubur—Miss Belmont,** he con¬ 
tinued presenting them to each other. Malcolm 
bowed, an<l observed that he had already the honour 
of knowing the latter. 

Our heroine had not immediately recognised the 
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young Scot on many accounts—first of all he was the 
farthest from her thoughts of any person in the world j 
secondly, she did not expect to see him in such com¬ 
pany ; thirdly, he was much paler and thinner than 
when she had last seen him; and fourthly and lastly, 
Ills appearance was improved to a miracle by a very 
fasliionabic dress, and the very easy air with which it 
was worn. 

Finding they attracted observation, though they had 
slopped back a little way into the shop, the ladies 
wcie eager tt> enter the carriage : hut Lord Rgremont 
lingered at the door of it after they were seated. 

“ O ! I am d(\solatcd,” he exclaimed, the moment 
y<ai drive away. Noel will never he able to support 
my drooping frame, my tottering steps/^ 

“ Had not your lordship better purchase a cane, 
tlicn said Lin’dia, smiling. 

‘‘ Ijscliss, useless,” cried he shaking his hcail. 

If any nuL .’(ow >vould ollbr nw u corner in their 
carriage it Nvmuld be such a charity !’* 

Do you spell as well as this out of book, my 
lord r” playfully exclaimed Miss Auber, and then 
making signs to the servant to open the door, his dc 
lighted lordship Icapctl in, and was wholly forgetting 
Malcolm, when Miss Auber })olilcly included him in 
the invitation, and he took his scat next to his noble 
cousin. 

Once more they rolled on through the busy streets 
of traffic and extravagance; every passing object 
affording some pleasure or surprise to the^young man : 
while one object alone ingrossed the attention of the 
old, (or to s()cak with more attention to the delicacy 
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of fashionable nerves) the derant jmne homme'* 

Lord Egreniont’s eyes never wandered from Adda 
unless when she addressed Malcolm, and he then read 
his young relative’s countenance with the keenest 
scrutiny: he immediately perceived ihe ill-disguised 
confusion which the mention of Mrs. Belmont occa¬ 
sioned, and it alarmed his fears ; but bis subsequent 
composure on every other subject tliat Adda broudi- 
ed, allayed them again, and Malcolm’s blush and llx^ 
name that called it forth were alike forgotten a few 
moments after. 

“ Can we set your lordship down any where be¬ 
tween this and St. James’s Street?” iinjuired Emilia, 
** for that is our destination.” 

“ a man ever kuowi; to limit the term of his 
own happiness?” replied his lordship. ‘MVonld to 
heaven you w'erc going to visit our antipodes.—Why 
here we are in St. James’s Street already !” he ex¬ 
claimed soon after. Miss Auber, you have stolen 
your horses from the chariot of the sun.” 

Well, I trust at least,” she replied, “ that my coach¬ 
man is not a Phaeton'* 

“ The same thing that dcstroyc’d the one will pre¬ 
serve the other-^ignoraucc,” observed Malcolm. 
“ I’lns worthy son of the whip, like many that hold 
the reins of government, is unconscious of what is 
under his conduct, aiid that which endangers all the 
world beside, leaves him harmless.” 

Well said, Noel !” exclaimed his lordship. Poor 
eoachey’s cfitse is something of a paradox, he is both 
above and below the fatal influence to which we arc 
mercilessly exposed.” 
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The ladies alighted at Mrs. Selby’s, and the gentle- 
nifMi bade them farewell. 

J have come to hear you report progress, Mrs. 
Selby,” cried Miss Auber with the sweetest afFability, 

I hope ywhavc been very busy on my account. 

“ Indeed, madam we have,” she replied ; and touch¬ 
ing the bell, sjic gave orders that had the effect of 
producing a variety of dresses in various states of 
forwardness; some almost finished, others onl^ naif 
so ; while, with a tongue of unwearied volubility, she 
proceeded to comment on cveiy thing she produced. 

1 trust, madam, you will admire this pink satin 
pelisse, this p/uc/ie en soie that trims it, it is the most 
beautiful I ever beheld j and it is a colour so suited to 
the delicacy of your complexion. This Darcge silk, is 
it not exquisite ? O ! but I have forgotten”—and she 
ikgain applied herself to the bell. “ Miss Powis bring 
me the Parma violet gros de Naples pelisse that Miss 
Sutton is upon, " and then turning again to the ladies 
with a loquacity that nothing seemed capable of tiring 
or interrupting, continued—It is trimmed on each 
side the bust, and down the skirt, till the ornament 
icrmiimtcs at the border of tlie skirt with united U)ios 
leaves, and at the base of each triple leaf is a beauti¬ 
fully wrought button. But here it is madam,” taking 
it from the young person, description can do it no 
justice. Pray observe the form of these maucheronsy 
how perfectly and elegantly they correspond with the 
trimming. This collar is, of the pagoda form, and 
these Chinese bell tassals arc quite unique.” 

Why, Mrs. Selby,” cried Miss Auber, I ought 
to go to Brighton in this pelisse, it would be quite in 
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keeping with the Royal Pavilion there. This head¬ 
dress is very beautiful; is it not, dear Adda ?’* she 
added; turning to Miss Belmont. 

That, ladies,” said the uuvvearied Mrsi. Selby, is 
the ScrasJder turban, those aigrette fdpici's in th(‘ 
centre arc most graceful : and that is the Arabian 
turban, the white crape of which is piost classically 
rolled.” 

I’he door again opened, and to all appearance a 
white dress walked in by itself, for being hung upon a 
stand, the petite Jillc who carried it before her, could 
not be seen. 

O ! that is finished, is it? I hope madam you will 
deem this a chvf-tVcciwrcy' us lakiiig it ofl the slai(d 
she brought it to Miss Anocr. ‘‘ Ob'^erve llic pecu¬ 
liar whiteness of this i^ossarnor satin: tliis dress is I 
assure you the entire work of a young Parisian lady of 
the highest taste, anti not many days in town. What 
lightness and taste in these sleeves of crepe lisse! 
Will you try it on, madam 

“ O ! my dear Mrs. Selby, 1 should be here all day 
if I was only to look at half you have to show me, 
much more try on. There is one thing I have not 
seen yet, and it is wliat 1 chiefly came about—the 
Amaranth dressesand again turning to Miss Bel¬ 
mont she said, 1 have been making preparations 
for the installation of our knights of the Amaranth, 
and I must have the aid of your taste and invention, 
my dear Adela. I shall not follow her Swedish Ma¬ 
jesty strictly, but make such innovations as 1 think 
will contribute to the beauty and splendour of the scene. 
Are these they, Mrs. Selby ? Very beautiful indeed I” 
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It is Ilie most brilliant candle-light colour in the 
world, madam,’* cried the Priestess of Fashion. 

The bust of these dresses you see is the Gallo-Greek 
style.” 

“ Which is Miss Belmont’s ?” 

« This, madam.” 

“ And her turban ?” 

“ It is scarcely begun, I fear, but it will be most 
splendid and elegant. It is to consist of Vactolm or 
g<^ldcu sand“guaze, ornamented with full-blown ama- 
rnnths and a superb plumage of white feathers. It 
will altogether be a dress madam, tliat will e(tual the 
splendour of the oriental style.” 

I am very mucli pleased that you liavc understood 
my orders so well, niy good Mrs. Selby, And what¬ 
ever cannot be finished before I leave town, must be 
scut down afterwartls. VV’e shall now wish you good¬ 
morning.” 

1 have been more amuscil with Mrs. Selby’s bal’d 
names for every thing,” said Adelaas they drove away, 

than with any thing else. Her’s is a language in 
itself, and I think would afford a verv tolerable sized 
dictionary.” 

“ With which no lady ought to be unprovided, if 
she wishes to understand her dress-maker,” said 
Emilia. But really some of the names are very 
classical. The Pactolus gauze for instance. 1 dare 
say you remember the circumstance to which it 
alludes,” 

I must confess my ignorance,” replied Miss Bel¬ 
mont. 

Your forgetfulness rather,” said Emilia. “ Pac- 

8 z 
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talus was the river in which Midas bathed when he 
turned into gold whatever he touched, and ei'cr after 
it rolled golden sands.” 

I should have remembered,” cried Adela, the 
stream that watered Sardis. But my dear Miss Auber, 
what have you in contemplation ? And for what have 
you ordered so magnificent a dress for me V* 

Why you are to be grand-mistress, and create the 
knights of your own order I hope. Come, I will have 
no modest declarations, you must indulge my w'hiin. 
1 have only one jdacc more to stop at, and that is at 
Corbett’s, my jeweller, to sec if the badges of the or¬ 
der arc in a state of forwardness ; after wliicli we will 
hasten home, and spend the rest of' tin' day till dinner, 
in drawing up the laws of the order, am! MTLling llie 
eetemonial of the reception.” 

At Corbett’s, Loid Kgremont, set'iningly by acci¬ 
dent, but really by dt‘sign, again mol them, for on 
leaving them at Selin’s lie had only stepped into St. 
James’s Hotel; so that he easily commanded their 
movements ; and on (juitting the Jeweller’s he and Mal¬ 
colm resumed their seats in the carriage, and accom 
pauied the ladies to Russel Square. 

Seeton was at one of the drawing-room windows 
when the coach stopped, and would hardly credit theevi- 
denee of his senses when he saw Malcolm Noel alight: 
he knew him by a species of intuition before he was 
half out of the carriage, yet he was willing to doubt 
“ till the force of doubting could no farther go ami 
when the unwelcome visitor followed the ladies into 
the room he received him with cold and stately polite¬ 
ness. Love is the most ingenious of all tormentors.* 
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wlicu he observed that Mr. Noel spoke very little to 
Miss Belaioiil, and in a manner neither more bold or 
more timid than he addressed any other person; 
when he saw that she was even still more careless and 
regardless of him; so far from suffering those eircum- 
staijccs to carry contdetion, and remove the prepos¬ 
session that filled his mind, by a singular [icrversion 
of the evidence before Ins eyes, he though! he saw, in 
the very cireumsiancc of seeing nothing, that all was 
as lie feanid— 

“ I liiid slu> loves him iiiui'h hteause she hides it 
Luve teaches cunuiuj'* evou to imioceiice j 
And where be gels possession, his first work 
Li lo d'jj deep within a heart, and there 
Lie hid, and like a miser in the dark 
To feast alone/' 

ihu'kt d liy bis h'elnigs, and urialilc !o keep up the 
ball ot eonvci Sill ion, as sotm as the ladies withdrew 
he left 8'r Hubert to entertain the gentlemen, and re¬ 
tired also. 

What are you about, in the iianic of mischief?” 
t xelaimed Caroline as she entered Emilia’s room, and 
iielield lier and Adela sealed at a writing table, ‘^Are 
\oii reperusing your marriage settlement? You look 
as Imsy as a brace uf lawyers in search of a flaw. 
May 1 be admitted to the confermce ?” 

“ Si votia I’oulez," said the smiling Emilia, and 
Caroline immediately seated hciself at the table. 

‘‘What is this?” she cried taking iij) a paper, 
‘‘ Order of the Amaranth —form of the order— 
ceremony of the reception and investiture—statutes 
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of the order. Well truly this is something like busi¬ 
ness." 

Is it not?" cried the delighted Emilia. “ There 
is the grand-mistress Amarantha. We are Lady- 
Grand-Crosscs of course ; but 1 cannot arrange every 
thing till I have consulted with two or three, such as 
Sophia, Lady Rutlivcn, &c., to know whether they 
will like to join ns or remain among the spectators: 
and besides I am anxious for the arrival of my sister 
Julia and the dear little Adcle D*Audigne !" 

Let me write the duties and obligations by which 
the Knight-Postulant is to bind himself, and the ad¬ 
dress," cried Caroline, and we will settlt* al)out par¬ 
ticular ceremonials afterwards." 

This proposition was agrerj! (o, and after some gene¬ 
ral conversation the ladic.> separated lo dress. 

Caroline drew Adela into her own room the mo¬ 
ment they left Emilia, and closing the door she cried— 
Have yon thought of my poor Chutence since, and 
of his disappointment ?" 

‘‘ Not so much as I ought to have done," she re¬ 
plied, ‘^for my present life is inimical to all calm 
thinking or (1 might add) to all proper feeling. In 
the gaieties that have surrounded me 1 have, 1 blush 
to say it, forgot his sorrows and the deep sympathy 
they awakened," 

“ O ! Adela, you know not how I am harassed. 
Chudleigh is ini{)ortunale : my father is severe and 
suspicious ; Clarence is friendless and resourceless !" 

All the softness of Adela^s nature was awakened in 
the effort to soothe her, and they returned to all their 
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original amity of feeling and kind intercommunion of 
sentiments. Caroline restored the letter and brace¬ 
let, and would have entered on the subject of Fre¬ 
deric; but Miss Belmont would not stay to hear ano¬ 
ther word ; and for several days the succession of 
company at home and assemblies abroad, prevented 
unv serious conversation, but still the friendliest feel- 
ing existed between them, which the frequent inler- 
<‘luinge of smiles, and short snatches of eoididenliaf 
talk, sullicicntly evinced. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


She wa^i a ]>hantom of delight 
\V!m*u fir't she gleam'd upon niy sight. 
A lovely apparition sent 
To he A luuiuent’s oruauient. 

IJcr eyes as stars of twilight fair 
Like tvMlight to her dusky hair ; 
lint all things else about her drawn 
hrom ISlay.tinie and the checrlul duwu. 
A dancing shape^ an image gay, 

To haunt, to staitie, and ivny lay. 

1 SUV her upon nearer view 
A sj/iril and a wuttian too." 


At length the morning that was to unite the 
hajtpy aiul enamoured Lord Milsom to the beautiful 
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Emilia Aubcr arrived, and all was note of preparation 
at Sir Hubert’s at an earlier hour than usual. Ser¬ 
vants full of business and importance jostled each 
other on the stairs—orders were given and counter¬ 
manded, and given again—messages and parcels kept 
arriving and leaving the house the whole morning ; 
while the ladies* maids had scarcely breathing time, 
any more than their icspeccive mistresses. Sir Hu¬ 
bert’s good humoured face, which attested by its 
rubified appearance that he was no enemy to a good 
wine cellar, looked rosier than ever, while the smile in 
his eyes was as sly as it was joyous ; his gallantry 
seemed to have received a new impetus, iVu' the ladies 
found him very troublesome, but tlicy were all too 
ready to sympatljize in hU gaiety to cheek it: he 
kissed and capered about with every one of them that 
came within his reach, and Lady Auber declared that 
he had not been half so lively on his own wedding 
day thirty years before. ♦ 

Caroline and Frederic were the very spirits to sup¬ 
port the old baronet; they rattled sense and nonsense 
in an unwearied flow of humour and hilarity, and in¬ 
creased the joyous intoxication of his soul. The Earl 
of Errol also, though an older man than Sir Hubert, 
and of habits and manners more delicate and reserved, 
evinced the perennity of his spirits, and the fondness 
of his parental feelings in a gaiety the most exuberant. 
Faded scenes of ‘‘joys long fled” came back in all 
their pristine hues and lustre on the htfarts of both 
these old gentlemen;, and renewed a light in their 
eyes, and a glow on their cheeks, which restored 
many of the graces that time had withered One tale 
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of waggery and whim only served to suggest another, 
wliilc humour, like a skilful caricaturist, by an occa¬ 
sional exaggeration heightened the effect, till the 
drawing-room rung with every degree of laughter, 
from the loud unrestrained ‘‘holding both his sides’^ 
laugh of Sir Hubert, to the modulated yet ringing 
huigh of Caroline. The very scrvanis^as they passed 
in and out, or crossed each other, or met the different 
tnciid^eivS of the family in iho hall, galleries, or apart- 
inenls, seemed raised to a temporary equality by the 
general intercommunion of a soul-stirring mirth: 
every eye was full of glee, every mouth wore a smile, 
and dinn)lca “ were as plenty as blackberries/’ It 
was fhe home oi Kiqihrosyne, 

“ Jcit aud youthful jollity, 

^‘^*1 craiikb and wautoii wiles, 

Muds and l>eck5 and wreathed smiles,” 

Avas the Older ('f. I he day. Every one seemed to for- 
t:ei self, and all connected with self, and to catch the 
general ami genial enthusiasm of happiness. At one 
end of the room Scelon might be seen hanging in a silent 
convulsion of laughter on the arm of his brother, who 
A\itli colour mantling, eyes kindling, and the whole of 
his encrgt'tic figure ihe personation of joy, kept whis¬ 
pering the tluuight that continued and prowked the 
laugh tin it grew into an audible ha! ha! Further on 
Sir Hubert, with his arm round his daughter, whose 
smiling and blushing clieck rested on his bosom, 
might be seen forming a cheerful group with Lady 
Auber and her future son; while on a sofa imme¬ 
diately opposite sat the happy Earl with Adclu and 
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Caroline, all gaiety and animation on eitiier side of 
him, and Captain Auber lounging on an ottoman near 
them. 

7'he most perfectly happy of the family party were 
the most silent, and those were the two lovers. Ex¬ 
cess joy and sorrow is alike noiseless. The hcai*t 
absorbed in its^own emotions luxuriates in a delicious 
languor, and even if it wishes to give feeling utter¬ 
ance, it abandons the attempt from the inefficacy of 
language to paint emotion. 

Emilia and Lord Milsoni said little, theirs was the 

eloquence of the eye,” and O 1 what magic is there 
in that universal language, w'hich without word or 
sound can create intercommunity of thought and feel¬ 
ing between beings of clirua’.es the most distant, and 
habits the most opposed. In this, when real passion 
is the prompter, when nature is left to her own work¬ 
ings, the rude and the refined, the illiterate and the 
learned, the native of every latitude is on a par. Love 
and hatred, mercy and malignity, pity and revenge arc 
alike in all, though mental power or physical beauty 
may vary the shades of expression; they may differ 
ill the mould but agree in tlie metal. The eloquence 
of silence is a subject that might employ the pen of a 
poet, nor need he fear the speedy exhaustion of his 
subject. ^First, there is the eloquence of childhood, its 
losy joys and April sorrows. How often has this 
silent eloquence stood them in stead,” and stayed 
the uplifted arm of murder; whispered compunction 
to the rudest hearts, and bloodiest hands—hands that 
have played the parricide, have paused and spared the 
babes, “ whose not speaking spoke for them,” 
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Then is there the eloquence of youth, its dawning 
hopes, its ardent expectations, its timid love, its vivid 
fears, all written on the open brow and glowing in 
the clear bright eye. 

There is the eloquence of manhood; the strength¬ 
ened passions speaking in the rougher cheek, the 
sterner eye, the consciousness of power, and the force 
of will. 

There is the eloquence of decline, when youth has 
become a dream, and the darings of manhood have 
sunk under disappointment, and the rebutfs of his 
competitors in the walks of interest and ambition— 
the checked sigh, the transient smile, the fruitless- 
ness of regret, and the fallacy of hope. 

There is the eloquence of age ; the calm hxed 
sense of vvhat bubbles on the stream we arc—the cold 
inclificrenec to the conflicting interests, the agitating 
hopes and fears of others—the furrows of experience 
of dear and bitter purchase, and the anchorage of 
hope beyond the grave. These are the broad un¬ 
studied outlines of a picture that might be filled up 
with a thousand shades of Intercast and of beauty. 

Lord Egremont and hiws family came to an early 
dinner, and about seven of the carriages of other in¬ 
vited guests began to arrive. One only disappointment 
clouded the day; the non-arrival of the Maiquis and 
Marquise de Pomenars, who had been expected to the 
latest moment. 

The chaplain of the Earl of Errol was to unite the 
youthful pair by special licence, and the marriage was 
comparatively private, the company present not con- 
8 2 a 
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sisting of more than half a dozen families with whom 
the allied houses were most intimate. 

A temporary altar had been erected in the chief 
drawing-room, in which were assembled the company ; 
when Emilia Auber, dressed in an elegant white lace 
dress over white satin, entered, supported by Captain 
Auber in full uniform, and ftdlowed by Adela, (’aro~ 
line, Miss Egromont, and xVliss Melville, all dressed in 
white as her bride’s maids: at the same (iino at aii 
opposite tloor entered Lord Milsom, aitended hy 
Secton, Frederic, (who was in uniform,) Mr, C'lmd- 
ieigh, and a Sir Edward Aston. Lady Auber oecnpi(‘d 
a chair at the side of the altar: Sir Hubert took bis 
place near his danghtei in order to give licr away, 
and the rest of the party liavmg arranged themselves, 
the chaplain began the solemnization of the nnpiiiii 
rites. The ceremony, ptuformed hy one who \vas 
conspicuous for a dignified gravity of demeanour, and 
a distinct and impressive cnuneiatioii, atfected tlu* 
assembly, and especially those more iimnedialely con¬ 
cerned : Lady Auber wept profusely, and some slov\ 
silent tears flowed from the soft eyes of Emilia and 
her gentle bride’s maid, Adda. 

When the ceremony was conehided. Lady Milsom 
threw herself into her father’s arms, who after em¬ 
bracing her with the teijd(?rest alfection, lerl her to 
Lady Auber,,who melted into afresh gush of fond 
emotion as she pressed her beautiful child to her ma¬ 
ternal bosom. The Earl then took her in his arms 
and kissed and blessed her. 

The lovely bride kissed her bride’s maids, and dis- 
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tinguished our heroine with the most marked affec¬ 
tion ; and having received the compliments and con¬ 
gratulations of the company, retired leaning on the 
arm of her lord. 

fn a quarter of an hour a message was brought to 
Adela that Lady Milsom wished to see her. Our 
heroine attended the summons, and found her already 
equipped in her white satin pelisse, and ready to de¬ 
part I lie paternal mansion. 

“ My dear Adda,'* cried she, advancing with the 
lightest step, and sw'cetest smile, “ I shall be in 
Derbyshire in the course of a week. Let me hope 
that you will be there as soon after that as possible: 
in thi* nicanlinie will you call at Corbctt*s and Selby’s, 
juid see that iny (wders are faithfully executed. Fare¬ 
well I hen, iny sweet Miss Belmont, till we meet at 
Matloek/' 

Loid Milsom entering at that moment for his bride, 
nqieated the invitation to Adda in the most flattering 
manner, Th(‘n taking Lady Milsom’s hand, who had 
again embraced her tearful friend, he conducted her to 
their travelling carriage, s[)iTing in alter her, and the 
door being dosed they flew oil* as fast as four splendid 

horses could carry them* 

* 

Emilia seemed to have carried all the spirits of her 
family witli lier, for a sweet pensive tone of feeling 
look possession of them, and of such of the company 
as could feel, which contrasted strongly with the 
vivid merriment of the morning. The Earl of Errol’s 
departure followed soon after that of the bride and 
bridegroom—the rest of the party did not slay late, 
and as the household had been astir at an earlier hour 
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in the morning than oidinary^ so it sunk into a re- 
j>ose sooner than usual that night. Euery one retired 
with a feeling that they had lost something, and of a 
species of regret blended with even the most pleasur¬ 
able emotions and anticipations. Never was there a 
being more universally beloved than the lovely Lady Mil- 
som ; unpretending and good-natured in the extreme, 
she seemed to live for others without a thought for 
herself; but under an exterior of the sweetest gentle¬ 
ness lay the principles of a finn fortitude, and a liigh 
sense of duty. As a daughter her conduct had been 
irreproachable ; she blended the devoutest reverence, 
the most perfect obedience, with all the blandish¬ 
ments of filial confidence and afFcctioii: to every other 
relative she was kindly attached, to her friends and 
acquaintances equally coinplucent and obliging, to her 
servants gentle, and to the humblest being that ever 
crossed her path conciliating and affable. But it had 
been remarked of her that she had never had a confi¬ 
dential female friend, that very common desideratum to 
the generality of young ivomen, between whom there 
usually is a budget of secrets often subsequently fatal 
to their peace and to their characters. Lord Milsom 
therefore had the singular good fortune to be not only 
her first and only lover; but lier first and only friend: 
and his character in that, as in many other points, 
was so closely assimilated to Emilia’s, that they might 
have said— 


** Wo’ll unlock 

Our tafest si^crctfi, shut upon each other 

Uur teinifrCftt carci, and quite unhor dioht* d<>ors 

Which hhall be shut to all luaukind hesule*.” 
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Caroline and Adela returned to all their former habits 
of uninterrupted intimacy. The morning after the 
bridal they left Russel Square together to make morn¬ 
ing calls and arrangements previous to their leaving 
town; which was to be in nine or ten days at 
furthest. 

They liad not proceeded far when Caroline sug¬ 
gested our heroine's renewal of the visits to Clarence; 
that two more sittings would in all probability finish 
the miniature, and at least another ten pounds might 
be administered to llie relief of Clarence’s distresses. 
Adela readily acceded to the proposal; and having a 
coach called at the first shop at which they stopped, 
and appointing Mrs. Selby's as their rendezvous ; she 
<h(>ve to the Strand. The former who had a carriage 
of h<’( uncle’s was soon after at Corbett's in Piccadilly, 
inquiring about the badges and otJicr jewellery for 
Lady Mi Isom, when Sceton, passing on horseback and 
seeing the cariiuge at the door, stopped to speak to 
the servant. He had seen his sister and Miss licl- 
njoiit leave Sir Hubert's, and he had yearned to be 
their comi>union ; but he had only to reflect a mo¬ 
ment to forbear making the attempt- Miss Egromont 
was in all probability at that moment expecting him; 
she might forgive his negligence in not attending hei-, 
hut she certainly would not, his devoting those hours to 
another which she had a right to command. He con¬ 
ceived also that it was tolerably certain he should 
meet Mr. Noel, who was .doubtless suflieiently well 
informed of the movements of bis mistress, and would 
in all probability meet and attend her as he had done 
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the day before. Jk*.sides, he felt it was as unwise as it 
was improper to feed the passion he had unhappily 
conceived by seeking the society of its object, whose 
beauty and whose intelligence only served to increase 
his distaste for his destined bride. He therefore 
mounted his hor.se, and was taking his solitary ride, 
when the chariot caught Ins eye and tempted him to 
stop. While he was yot speaking to the footman, 
Caroline appeared at the shop-door^ Mr. Auber, 
pointing to his sister, desired him to attend her; the 
steps were instantly let down, and the moment Miss 
Aiib<'r was seated, put up, and the door clexsed. Her 
l)n)thcr looked liis surpri.se, and after a momentary 
hesiiation, askc’.d what had become of Miss Belmont. 
Caroline, who was one of those vvlio hold tliat “a 
white lie*’ is no harm, would have found an immediate 
cxcu.ve, but she recolloeted that she was speaking in 
the presence of the seiwants, who were aware of the 
circumstance of Miss Ihdmont’s leaving her. She 
therefore pretetided not to hear the question, and 
made some remark on the elegant animal, a fine blood 
mare that her brother rode, and which kept curvetting 
all the thne the lady inside the carriage and the gen- 
lloman outsidi* of it were ut cross purposes. 

fs not Miss Beltnont with you ?’* asked Mr. 
Auber, 

Judiciously deaf to this inquiry, Caroline replied, al¬ 
luding to the mure — 

** She is u fine creature. What is she worth 

Calching ^uily the latter part of the question, he 
answered— 
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** Who can estimate that which is inestimable ?” 

Indeed V said his sister, “ I did not think you 
rated her so highly !” 

Her brother sighed, ‘‘ 1 believe I am not singular 
in that.’* 

“ Then you must be an object of envy,” said she. 

“ I cannot imagine why,” he rejoined. 

‘‘ If,” she continued, to possess that ^^’hiell is in¬ 
estimable is to be a tit obje ci ot envy, vou are one.” 

Believing, as he did, that Caroline was Miss Bel¬ 
mont’s confident, without thinking of the improba¬ 
bility of sueii a communication, and espeeiully in such 
a manner, an idea shot across bis mind, that set bis 
heart a palpitating, and mantled the blood into his 
luce. 

What do you mean? Of what am f the posses¬ 
sor ?” cried iie an.xiously. 

mf 

Of her,” said (.arolinc pointing lo ilic animal; 
but the gesture (jidek and slight escaped her brother; 
and with increasing agitation, he repeaU-d— 

Her 1” and he drew still closer to the carriage 
window, as lie adtied in a low and deeply agitated 
voice. “ Good llca.vens! arc you serious ? Wre you 
certain ?” 

Caroline read what was passing in his soul; it was 
the first conviction she received that hi.s feelings to¬ 
wards Adcda W'ere of a really serious nature; and hurt 
beyond measure, she hastened to unriddle the mistake 
her little artifice of concealment had occasioned^ 
saying— 

“ Why, are you not the master of Phillis ?” 

“ Phillis 1 Who? What?” he exclaimed— 
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** Why, Phillis your mare ?” she replied. 

And have yon,’* he cried, while his cheek changed 
from red to white and from white to red with the 
quickness of thought, “ have you been all this time 
talking’ of Phillis ?” 

Yes to be sure,’* replied his sister. 

He said not a word more, but furiously drawing ii]> 
the rein, he put spur into the mare, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 

Caroline did not immediately recover her discon¬ 
certion. She was now the repository of the secret 
passion of both her brothers for the same object, and 
she dreaded the results it was likely to Ji^ad to with 
both; and in calculating probable events, she con¬ 
trasted the characters of the y^aing men. 

Frederic, violent and impetuous, she was conscious 
would not leave things long in statu guo, but by some 
rash and desperate proceeding cither mar or make his 
fortune. If Adcla favoured his passion she foresaw 
an elopement, and already pictured to herself all the 
confusion that would be the consequence : if on the 
contrary she rejected him, his disappointment might 
lead to*a conclusion the most fatal, if he was not 
watched till the effervescence of his passion had time 
to subside ; after that, Caroline knew him sufficiently 
well to feel certain that Ins mind would quickly re¬ 
cover its equilibrium, and some other and kinder 
heart might heal the wound his own hud sustained. 

Far differently stood the case with Seeton. His 
feelings lay more deep than Frederic’s, they were not 
moved so quickly, nor so often; but in proportion as 
tliey were slow and seldom, were they profound and 
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permanent. His much greater cultivation, his pur¬ 
suits and his studies had heightened and enriched th(.‘ 
deep vein of romantic feeling that ran in silent and 
unobtrusive force through his mind. From their cra¬ 
dle the two brothers had exhibited a distinct and dif¬ 
ferent character; the younger turbulent, volatile,*and 
unsettled, the clemolisher of the glittering toys he had 
most coveted, and the capricious, although not ill- 
natured tyrant, of the j>laymate.s without whom he 
was never happy. The cider gentle, firm, and equal, 
was a quiet child, who excited little notice, excepting 
for the beauty of his person, and the sweetness of his 
temper. Frederic w’as all the glitter and ec/n/; and 
when tin y departed for Oxford, whither Sccton pre¬ 
ceded his brother a few years, equally dilfcrent were 
the expectations and the results that attended each. 
The intuitive quickness of the one was expected to 
snatch precocious honours; while the peaceful course 
of the other was louked forward to, as likely to pro¬ 
duce nothing beyond the ordinary progress of ordinary 
5^011 ths. 

College is the grand theatre of action, the portal of 
youthful life, where genius first expands, and the cha¬ 
racter begins to unfold itself; the multitude of asso¬ 
ciates, who present every shade of variety tlic human 
species can display, admits of the choice of friends of 
corresponding tastes and habits. And the selection 
of the two brothers sufficiently attested their dissimi¬ 
larity of nature. The younger was soon surrounded 
by the gayest and most dissipated, who imposting no 
restraints on inclination, followed the dictates of wild 
whim, and licentious imagination: he liecamc the 
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ringleader in all riots, and was ‘‘ stirring with the 
lark” whenever rnischiel' was alloat; the collegian’s 
habit never adornetl one who so little merited the 
appellative of student, nnlcss a studious devotion to 
the busy idleness of daily follic.s and nightly freaks 
couHrentitle him to the designation. His career was 
short as it was ruinous ; and e’er he had ctmiplctcd his 
eighteenth year he was expelled the university for a 
wanton inlringcnient of its rules, as bare of honours 
or information as a “ frog is of feathers.” His friends, 
tiiseoneerted ainl disappointed, were at a loss wluit to 
do for hin'>, when circumstances ami liis own choice 
eorjcurrcd in pioeuring him an ensi^in y in llse Guards. 

In Seeton, on the eonlrary, it was .') 0 (m discovoi’(‘d 
^‘Ihna 4/rt/rr had adopted :■ L-je son. His devotion 
to his slmiies \\ as inark(‘d by a l*rilli<'int ami rapid 
ju-ogress, and in tin* btautiful seem iy of Oxford am! 
its ^icilJily he nui^ed ins poetical ar(i{uir and classical 
taste. He had m>t heen insensible to the intoxlea- 


tioiis of pleasure, the .syren drew him but too fro- 
qiUTitly astray ; bm iii< y were nothing more than the 
menial and temporary aborrati*>ns (d \outhfid passion 
which interrupted but did not divert the ultimate aim 
of his ambition. Ho left the university with tlu', repu¬ 
tation of posses-sing eousiderablc learning, and much 
brilliancy of talent ] liis manners neither rusticated by 
an exclusive devotion to books, nor his mind debased 
by a course of gross debaucheries ; his youth blended 
its brilliant tints with the digiiity which belongs to a 
maturer period of life: and tlu‘ singular beauty of his 
pet son boirowed more than half its power from the 
unalfected and easy grace which .sprung from a su • 




pcriority to all the liUlcucss and vuriilics of comnjoo 
life, llis engagement wilh Miss ligremont fixed him 
ill tlie circles of fashion, and afforded him few opportu 
nities for the studious and literary retirement that he 
loved. He was carried down the full tide of the heau 
mondc as on a stream which will carry that forward 
which happens to lay accidentally on its surface; he 
met few that he adrnircdj and many that he merely 
endured, and neiilier took (he trouble to penetrate 
their feelings or to discover Ins own ; he therefore had 
some of that reserve about him which is the usual 


<'onsc(|uenee of not meeting minds of a eongenial 
stamp. Tlui real |{>ne of his character was little 
known even to his own family, ^\dlo, though dear to 
his atlections, wcri' verv dl suited be tlie associates 
of his pursuits, or the participators of his thouglils 
and feelings; so little rlid (la ir tastes assimilate. In 
Auela he had found tins consonance, nniled to the 
most faultless beauty, and the. most j)crfcct t)nrity. 
Tiiat principle of attraction wliich is founded in con¬ 
geniality of sent i men I and feeling, was (j?iickly felt; 
and Mrs. Belmont, who had a peculiar talent fur draw¬ 
ing fu'tli tin-sc with wdioin she conversed, mutually 
displayed them to each other in all the glowing ami 
resplendent lights of (heir respective talents, in all 
the sweet and liarmonious breathings of llndr respec- 
tUc eharactors. So that in the short time they passed 
t<»gethcr in Wales, they became moic intimately ac- 
tpiaiiited with eucii others > o[)inions itnd ideas, than 
they could have done in ten times that period under 


ot licr circumstances. 


Sceton’s passion, therefore, blight 
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as its object, and deep as his feelings, did not promise 
to pass, 


** And likf the baseless fabric of a visiou 
Leaves wot a rack belnud.” 


Its ealni progress was like the slow, but certain ap¬ 
proach of the wild rempest; 

“ And first beard solemn in the verge of Heaven }” 

but that it would come nearer, and roll its awful 
burden’" on the astounded Egrcnionts, the dislracttid 
Captain, and the wondering world, Caroline felt cer¬ 
tain. What w^ould be the issue she was at once afraid 
and unable to conceive, Tlie immediate marriage of 
her brother and Miss Egremont might avert some of 
the mischief and disgrace : Mrs. Saugrober, aware ol 
the danger, might give up her objection and facilitate 
tlic union ; but Caroline had not the courage to in¬ 
terfere; it was playing w'itli cdged-tools; it was 
drawing down the bolt, that hovered in mid air, and 
some circumstances of which shc,\vas not aware might 
be lying in embryo to bear it hurtlcss over their heads. 
She therefore came to the ultimate resolution of stand¬ 
ing neuter, unless indeed she found Miss Belmont 
fav'ourablc to the suit of Frederic, when she thought 
she should deserve well of her country’’in aiding 
their cause. What u^as the state of our heroine’s 
mind she was at a loss to guess, as indeed it is very 
hard to do with those sensitive girls who blush at 
every thing, almost as much so as with those insen- 
sates who blush at nothing; but she now resolved 
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to ascertain, either directly or indirectly, the position 
of the enemy. 

At IVIrs. Selby’s Caroline found Miss Egremont, and 
two or three young ladies of her acquaintance in high 
divan, trimming character with the same or even 
more facility than the ladies of the establishment 
trimmed dresses. The entrance of Miss Anbcr did 
not long divert them from tlieir debate, for, though 
she had neither their littleness nor malignity, she had 
no ol)jeetion to attend lecture,^ on anatomy^ as she 
termed seandul parlies ; and freijiicntly held the syl¬ 
labus herself with jiceuliar grace and eflect. But she 
was above “ breaking a butterfly on the \Wicfcl,” or 
ilcid.ing indiscriminate destruction on youth, inno¬ 
cence, and beauty. "J’he game that (hiroliiie hunted 
down was the genteel vulgar, and the whole class of 
wonid-bes, of \vdiat<*VTr sex or demnnination. 

As slue entered slu' heard one of the coterie whisper 
to Mi'^s Egremont, ** Alone,” and immediately another, 
who was siillieienrly plain, and as flippant as she was 
ngly, inquired, “ Wlial have you done with your hi- 
se[)arable ?” 

“■ O ! 1 suppose she stays at home, to amuse Mr. 
Auher out of the sulks,” observed the piqued Sophia. 

“ Ah,” said another, “ may be she’s singing, 
‘ They’re a nocldin.’ ” 

“ No,” said Caroline W'ith great point, no one 
ever nods in her company,” and (hen turning exclu¬ 
sively to Miss Egremont added, “ I thought my bro¬ 
ther had been wdth you, I met him on horseback 
this morning, and from the direction he took when we 
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parted, I imagined Grosvenor Square was the goal of 
his tnoniing ride.’* 

‘‘ O ! bless you !*’ cried his mistress, J have seen 
nothing of him ; but I don’t want, that’s one good 
thing.” 

Caroline lamented to see the pique Miss Egremont 
evinced, but she could neither blame it, nor l>e sur¬ 
prised at it. Willing to form some excuse for hiir), 
she replied — 

“ O ! but 1 have some slight recollection of his re¬ 
ceiving a letter yesterday from some society to which 
he belongs, probably it was to retjuesl his attendaiico 
this morning.” 

Ah ! perhaps some fFehh society,” said one of 
the ladies signifieaiitly. 

Or perhaps tlic MendU ihf society; if so 1 hope to 
have some tickets to give away,” cried Carolitjc. I'liis 
speech was perfectly understood by her to whom it 
was addressed, who was a hanger-on of Miss Egre- 
niont’s, whose caprices she adopted, and whom she 
unblushingly flattered in the grossest inunncr. Tlicrc 
were many stories afloat that redounded little to the 
advantage of tliis young lady and a long line of tier il¬ 
lustrious ancestry, Mdio were celebrated for a very 
economical knack of living at the expense of others, 
and she was a legitimate sprout of this family of the 
spunges. Though spurgalled by a inaligtiaiit humour 
that yearned to make a retort, she bit her lip, and 
saved the hoarded venom of her heart for some better 
opportunity: and the first gleam that cleared the 
midnight of her brow was, as she flew to the window 
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again, seeing onr heroine alight from a hackney 
coach. 

Miss Egremont turned her back on Adela the nio- 
uicut she entered, and Caroline seeing the disposition 
of the party, very soon after took Miss Belmont by 
the hand and retired, leaving the fair assemblage to 
renew the feast of scandal, tuid the flow of gall; which 
they did with an appetite quickened by new stimu¬ 
lants. So cxhaiistless was the subject, and so delight¬ 
ful to the spirit of Miss Egremont, that on her return 
home she renewed it in a conversation with Lady 
llutbvcn, from whom it transpired to Lord Egremont 
in a happy contidciitial tete-a-‘tett\ The story was 
not uiLhoul its due effect on his lordship's curiosity, 
though he carefully concealed that it excited the 
slightest interest in his breast; secretly resolving to 
make it the subject of investigation, he artfully 
changed the topic with an indifference seemingly the 
most unaffected. 'J'he idea of some favoured rival 
presented itself immediately, and be determined to 
place bis emissaries (creatures whom he had never 
been witiiout) as spies upon the actions of our 
heroine, that he might have the earliest informalion 
of all her movements. It was evident that there was 
some person in town whom she visited in secret, and 
on this point he felt he should know little jicacc till 
he was satished. 

The unconscious object of designs the most base, 
and rumours the most injurious, led by a spirit of 
pure and active benevolence, and an affectionate and 
sympatbiziug friendship, was the very next day seen 
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by Lord Egremont's scouts leaving Mrs. Laggon’s; 
immediate information was brought to liis lordship, 
who accordingly in an hour, or somcwliat later, intro¬ 
duced himself to that lady, carefully concealing his 
rank as well as his views. Habited in a very ordi¬ 
nary dress, and being a very ordinary personage, he 
impressed Mrs. Laggon with no great ideas of his con¬ 
sequence, who bawled out as he was addressing her 
son at the street door— 

“ What docs that ould mcm want, Robert Laggon ?" 
What a disagreeable woman ! thought his lordship, 
who had a nervous unliputhy to any allusion to his 
fTge; but hiding bis disgust under a very civil smile, lie 
inquired if she had not a young man in her house. 

“ Och ! bad luck to that foMow, how I’m bothered 
about him ! Youhe the third ill-looking body that’s 
been axing me questions about him this morning. 
But ye need give yoursilf no more trouble, nor me 
neither, for he’s gone from this, and the divil go with 
him.” 

“ I fancy,” said his lordship, who had by this time 
insinuated himself into the parlour, “you are mistak¬ 
ing me, I mean the person who has been reeeiilly 
visited by a young lady.” 

And what for should I mistake ?” replied the 
irritated dame. “ It is the same 1 spake of, the minatur 
painter to be sure, but it did’nt get him salt for his 
porridge. I’ll engage. 1 was a fool to take such lum¬ 
ber into my house.’' 

“ Then he has really and entirely left here ?” in¬ 
quired his lordship with emphasis. 
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** Indade and ho 4s to, and it did’nt fake him long* 
to do that .nither; all he is worth wouldn’t fill a 
{K>ckit handkerchief, if he has'such an article.*^ 

Lord Egremont had met with a variety in life, but 

his deponent” out Heroded Herod in all he had seen 
or conceived of malice and vulgarity. 

“ Can you inform me whither he has removed to?” 

‘‘ Noa!” sho replied in a voice and manner that 
evinced a desire to end the parley, 

I am ashamed to give you so much trouble,” cried 
his lordship in a most conciliating tone, and I should 
be happy to make some acknowledgment for it and 
for the time I am taking up ; but I have an interest 
in the young lady who has been in the habit of calling 
here, and should be grateful for any information you 
can give me.” 

Mrs. Luggon’s countenance underwent an instan> 
taneous change; expectation and curiosity kindled in 
her eyes as she replied— 

Indade, and it wasn^t a very decent thing for her 
to come as she did. But perhaps she is his sister 5 
but ni engage she is not though; but poor thing ! per¬ 
haps she knowed no better. May be you’re her fa¬ 
ther, sir; she’s very handsome, and tlj^rc’s a grate 
likenessas she uttered the concluding part of this 

V 

speech, she glanced a look of irony as quick as it 
was wicked at her son, who stood open mouthed by 
his lordship’s side. 

No,’* he replied, I am- not her father. Pray do 
you know any thing of this young man ? How long 
did he reside here ?” 

Four or five months, somewhere about that; but 

9 ‘> c 
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I Seed little of him. He calls himself Clarence, and 
says he’s a Frenchman, but he spakes English as well 
as I do.’' 

How often has this lady visited him ?* 

Och 1 miny times ; but only very lately." 

Was he in the habit of receiving letters before 
that time ?" 

“ Och ! many’s the letter 1 have paid for, for him, 
ril engage." 

“ Do you remember if they were in a female hand, 
and did you ever notice the post mark ?*' 

Och and to be sure it was a famale hand, and the 
post mark, sometimes I could make it out, and some¬ 
times I emild not, and I forgits it now for he has had 
no letters lately. Let me see, it was Aherwn}^, I 
think." 

“ Ah ! Aberconway," repeated her auditor in a con¬ 
firming tone, 

“ It might be, it might he ; and Robert there used 
to poke his fingers into the letters—" 

No, I did’nt," interrupted the boy in a low mur¬ 
muring voice, and a discontented shrug of his high 
shoulders. 

Hould your tongue sir," cried his nioihcr ; and 
when I went to close the letter, and put it to rights, 
because it looked so bad, and he might siispict some¬ 
thing, T used to chance to see that it was writ in 
French or some foreign tongue." 

Did they converse in English when they met ?" 

“ Och! fio; for if I chanced to be on the stairs, or 
uassing his door, I’ll engage I never could understand 
a word they were spaking. And its all my own fault 
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too, niy father was a responsible n>aii, but 1 wouldn’t 
attiiid lo iny idcficection; why there’s not a ix)or 
eratchnr that runs about barc-Jegged and bare-footed 
in wy country, but can discourse you in five or six 
diflercnt languages/’ 

“ Di<l they appear on terms pf great intimacy 

Och sir, and what is it you’re driviug at ? I have 
l>ecn a married woman, and this is a rispictable house 
rd have you to know.” 

You miilakc me/’ cried he, hastily seeking to 
allay her rising fury, 1 mean, did they appear on 
terUiS of friendship.” 

Ot‘li 1 I’ll engage and they did too j she .used to 
smile, and she hasn’t such a pair of eyc.s iiv^hcr head 
without knowing it; and the first time she ciied, ah ! 
bjttcdy loo; may be she hud something lo repent her 
of—little good comes of such doings, I’ll engage/’ 

'fhe conversalion was continued in tliis strain some¬ 
what longer, and his lordship’s information was tri- 
vullyaugment(‘d, though his original suspicions wcrcall 
confirmed. That Miss Belmont had a favoured and 
a secret lo^'or was evident on the face of tilings, but 
w'ho this individual was he was not as yet destined to 
iliscover. On rising to take leave he put a cnnvn into 
the boy’s hand, and wishing Mrs. Laggon good morn¬ 
ing, (old ficr he would probably do himself the [ilcasurc 
of calling on her again. 

“ And won’t I be glad to sec you, sir ?” said she. 

But niay be, I may hear of something between this 
and then that you might wish to know: find sure it 
would bo 111 } self that would be plased to bring you 
the news. Where might 1 find you, sir?” 
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If you should have any information to cotnniu^ 
nicate, let it be in a letter addressed to the senior Mr* 
Bolton of Threadneodle Street, and depend, upon it 
any trouble you take will be handsomely rewarded.*' 
Och 1 .hfever name it, sir j never name it,** she re¬ 
peated, curtseying him to the door; where we shall 
eave him to pursue the object of his ill-designed In* 
qiiiries— the unfortunate Clarence. 


CHAPl'RR XVH* 


Weep on’—‘perhaps in after days, 
I'hey'Jl learn to love your isarae ; 
And many a deed may srake in praise. 
That long* has slept iu blame.” 


Dean Swift very foolishly calls prudence an alder- 
manic virtue, he should rather' have termed it a car- 
(fhial one. It is the want of that grand su^iervisor, 
that has so often rendered the possession of all the 
other virtues valueless and unavailing, since it is sel¬ 
dom the w’orld gives a man credit for much worth 
who has fallen into mheh error. And when hove the 
imprudent done otherwise ? Their faults arc almost 
involuntary: acting from impulse, they never pause 
to reflect till it is too late, and then conscious, what- 
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ever may be the consequences of their conduct, that 
it oHgiuated ln.no deliberate baseness, they find little 
difiiculty in for^iTing and palliating tbeir errors to 
themselves. Having thus marie their sclf-cpnfessions, 
like a newly sbriven sinner they throw off the remem¬ 
brance of their misconduct, and the sage counsels of 
experience together, and sin against prudence and 
common sense with as much facility as ever. No 
such lenity actuates those who sit in judgment over 
them—society at large, looks only to results and con¬ 
sequences ; the various circumstances of fortune and 
feeling, of tenjptutiou and temperament, that give a 
peculiar bearing to every case, is never taken into 
consideration. Wc might as well ex^KJct the W'hole- 
salc dealer to weigh his bales and hogsheads with the 
apothecary’s weights, and adjust his balance to a 
grain. Those that expect such a nicety of, justice arc 
mistaken; the world? as the dealers in it, of what 
cla.ss and denoniihaiion'^sodt'er, have very little to do 
with scruples. 

It matters not whether the insolvent has become so 
by the treachery of false friends, or the trickeries of 
false dice; it is enough that he has made a sudden 
acquaintance with the sheriffs officer; and cl bailiff 
will keep friends at hay mord successfully, than the 
baying of the watchdog does thieves. His name in 
ihe gazette is the only part of him they desire to gaze 
(tl. His eutree and bis exit arc contrasted, and a very 
unceremonious vita is recorded against him. 

The imprudence of the other sex is visited with 
even still greater severity; and when once she steps 
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fmtu the pedestal of reputation, she is lost irrevo- 
■eably. ^ . 

t ' I 

' ** Tb« traVelter, if be diauce ta stray, 

,|9«y tiira uncensured tui his way i 
’ Polluted streams.a^aiii are pure, 

And deepest wouuds admit a cure! 

But woraau no redemptiou Rnows, 

The wuuuds of booour never close«^* 

Vaiuly she pleads the blandishments of her seducer; 
the pronencss of her own heart to love and tender¬ 
ness 5 the circumstances that threw her into his dan¬ 
gerous power, and that left her wholly at his mercy. 
Her imbecility and his baseness are items with which 
the world have nothing to do, and the broad brand of 
infamy stigmatizes alike the victim of ohe re|>ented 
error, and the reckless perpetratress of a hundred. 

Since then the want of prudence is often equiva¬ 
lent to the want of virtue, and •visited as severely j it 
h somewhat surprising tllht ft is so tiniversally under¬ 
rated : and while every other virtue is by turns atfected^ 
we so seldom find people pretending to this. Perhaps 
this inconsistency may be accounted for, from the 
circumstance, that this mild j>rc8ervative of the eco¬ 
nomy of life is seldom found co-existent with genius. 
People will therefore affect improvidence and eccen¬ 
tricity, in the hope of gaining credit for the possession 
of their occasional concomitants—wit and talent. It 
may also arise from a consciousness, that as prudence 
is a negative rather than a positive virtue, it is as often 
the defence of the wicked as the guard of the worthy, 
and is |>erlinps more frequently ibund at the former 
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than the latter post. Prudence has been so constantly 
known to flourish where no other flower took raot~ 
to spring in rank luxuriance, and aflford the shelter of 
its shade to parsimony, cow^ardice, selfishness, and 
all uncharitabicness, that an indirect slur has been 
thrown on a quality known to be indigenous to the 
miser, and the mercenary, the crafty, and the cow¬ 
ardly. Imbecility always crouches for protection be¬ 
hind the shield of prudence; the weak and timid do* 
not advance a step, without first putting forth their 
feelers, as the snail does its ant&inccy to ascertain that 
there is no danger. The sordid and avaricious amass 
their money, and dispense their stinted boons, under 
this mask. 

lJut prudence, rightly understood, is one of the 
most desirable and essential qualities of mind. It is 
the rudder of conduct, and wit sits vainly at the stern 
when that Is wanting. To this dcficieney might Cla¬ 
rence trace the series of misfortune that had marked 
his brief career. Headlong impatience, and uncon¬ 
trolled passion were his Scylla and Charybdis : and 
he had that sirjgular peculiarity, which belongs to the 
professedly imprudent, of being insensible to the 
vrarnings of experience. He seemed to get out o. 
one dilemma only to be in readiness to fall into ano¬ 
ther. 

His earliest perceptions found him residing in se¬ 
clusion in one of the southern provinces of France 
under the protection of a priest, to whom the care of 
his education seemed leather a pleasure than a duty; 
at an early age he was removed to one of those col¬ 
leges, of which many exist in that kingdom, where he 
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received gratuitously all the advantages of a more ex¬ 
tended plan of instruction •, and thither his protector 
accompanied him. As he advanced in years, and his 
perceptions awakened hina to the singularity of his 
isolated situation, he would frequently endeavour to 
elicit information as to his birth and future destiny. 
But with regard to the first object of his inquiry the 
holy father observed an impenetrable reserve, and on 
•the subject of the latter he evinced an indecision, that 
plainly showed he was only an agent, and that some 
hidden mover was behind the curtain, on whom de¬ 
pended the conduct of Clarence\s fortune. At length 
came the decree, and he was doomed to a monastic 
life; a denunciation from which his soul revolted. 
Life was to him bright illusion” sketched by a 
bold fancy, and tinted with the most vivid hues of an 
ardent imagination, and wliftn he contrasted it with 
what he conceived the cold inanity, the sombre gloom 
of a monastery, it breathed a browner horror” o*cr 
his soul than death itself- The more he reflected the 
stronger became his antipathy the life marked out 
for him, and the more determined his resolution to 
fly from it. ‘‘ The world was all before him where to 
chooseyet he was poor and friendless, anti in tlic 
great wilderness before him he knew not what track 
to pursue j but— 

** The young: blood ran frolic through his veins. 

And boyhood made him sanguine/' 


Under the auspices of a fine starlight night, be effect¬ 
ed bis escape from college; and with pockets nearly 
as light as his heels, he made his way to Paris. By 
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singular good fortune in the first cafe he entered in 
that metropolis he met a schoolfellow, who did not 
withdraw the hand of friendship and fellowship which 
he had extended on their first rencontre^ after he was 
informed of the real situation of the late companion 
of his sports and studies. His father was a man Oi 
science; he took Clarence home, and in a very short 
time Ic bon pere, with the same spirit that actuated 
his son, took the truant by the hand, and made his 
talent available to the procurement of a decent sub¬ 
sistence. 7'hus far aided by the wind and tide of 
fortune, having made a port, when he expected only 
to meet the rocks and shoals of adversity, he for 
some time evinced that circumspection of conduct, 
which showed his gratitude to Heaven, and sense of 
what was due to those who had served him, and to 
himself. But teniptartfen, which wooed him in a 
thousand forms, at length succeeded in drawing him 
from the strong hold of prudence; and the ungrate- 
fnl apostate from her precepts, soon found himself 
involved in ills innumerable, the direst of which was 
—poverty. 

•* Thus bad begins, but wurbe remaius behind.** 

Adversity has been called the school of virtue : it is 
that comparative adv^^rsity then, that quickens indus¬ 
try and prompts exertion ; which, though wanting 
comforts, is not destitute of necessaries, and whitdi can 
look forward to the future with some confidence. 
Extreme poverty, as subjecting man to great tempta¬ 
tions or enfeebling his energies, is as inimical to 
9 2d 
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virtne as to exertion. The first is the bracing air of a 
cold morning, which animates the pedestrian to a 
quicker pace: the last is the intense inclemency of a 
winter’s night, which benumbs the limbs and stag- 
nates the blood, which produces torpor and insensi¬ 
bility. Independence is the best groundwork of vir¬ 
tue, the healihy soil in which the salutary seed, sown 
l)y the hand of industry, yields a productive harvest. 
He who earns a siitficiency to meet the common calls 
of nature, though unable to vie in appearance or share 
in the pleasures of thousands that surround him, has 
still that which will preserve his integrity from taint, 
and his feelings from insult. But the precarious state 
of that being who to-day has, and to-morrow has not, 
who fi^eis the cravings of nature without the moans 
to satisfy them, is one in which honour must yield to 
necessity, and the delicacy feeling be disregarded. 
When want, misfortune, and we will say misconduct, 
first send forth their victim, the remains of his better 
nature recoils from that which every where presents 
itself; he returns into himself to shudder over degra¬ 
dation tamely submitted to, to recollect rudeness and 
churlishness calmly acquiesced in; bui the nerve that 
has been long exposed will grow callous ; his feelings 
Tvill gradually lose their poignancy, till at last he will 
court debasement if it brings a recompense. Tempt¬ 
ation to crime assails him. The alternative of punish¬ 
ment is little dreaded by one who can scarcely be 
made more wretched, and there is a chance that his 
delinquency may escape detection. It is thus, one by 
one, poverty throws down the barriers of integrity, 
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and the tuind resigns every principle of honour— 
every precept of virtue : that it should be so the phi¬ 
lanthropist will mourn, but must forbear to censure. 

Do nxiu gather grapes uf thorns, or figs of thi&tlcs ?*' 

From the last degradations of unsparing poverty, 
Clarence saved himself by enlisting in a cavalry regi¬ 
ment, in winch lie soon distinguished himself by a 
bearing that evidtmtly belonged to a superior rank, 
by the graces of his person, and the advantages which 
a good education never fails to afford its possessor. 
The Frcneli army admits of that gradation which will 
( Icvate the common soldier to the rank of field mar¬ 
shal : and many without a tithe of Clarence’s advan- 
tages have experienced such an exaltation ; but they 
undoubtcilly possessed, what he did not—common 
sense— ^ 

“ Whii. tlioiigh no science, is fait‘l}r wortli tlie seven,— 

4P 

or else a share of good fortune that did not fall to 
him. His elegant manners and companionable quali¬ 
ties, his gaiety and good humour, secured him the 
ji^oodvviil of both comrades and commanders. Again 
wa.s the past given to oblivion, and the future to 
hope. Again did the free spirit tliat dwelt within 
him rally all its ])OW’crs; but like the young savage, 
full of conscious strength and glowing life, iiiicalcu- 
iating ns to future contingencies, and unread in the 
science of the wmrld, Clarence soon gave iinibrage to 
pride, and opportunity to envy. Cunning, says Gold 
smith, is an overmatch for wisdom, .operating like 
‘distinct in brutes ; it moves in a narrow circle, but 
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within the compass of its influence it generally 
operates with success. Among those whom the com¬ 
manding officer especially distinguished was Clarence 
and a young man of the name of Le Gant. Never 
were beings more opposite brought into the same 
sphere of action. The latter, schooled in the craft of 
the world, concealed under the civilest exterior a divS- 
position, that owned no kindly feeling towards any of 
the human race. Like Fag in the Rivals, he rccotn- 
j)cnsed himself for his abject submission to those 
above, by the grossest tyranny over tlu)se below him. 
His swartljy and diminutive person shrunk instinc¬ 
tively from the neighbourhood of so fine a form as 
Clarence’s. All the little arlillcry of his venomous 
nature, was soon furbished up to be in readiness to 
attack the young aspirant, whenever a safe opportu¬ 
nity should offer; while al!*the ingratiating arts of 
which he was master, \i'crc put in exercise to forward 
his own views of promotion. The usual effects were 
soon apj)arcnt: the regardless and unthinking Cla¬ 
rence obtained nothing more than empty honours; 
while his secret foe, by dint of assiduity look thc^ia.9, 
and was soon seen strutting about, 

Prauked in authority, against all noble sufferance.'* 

Clarence saw his rise without envy, but not with¬ 
out sui’p rise; unable to penetrate the little artifices by 
which lie Avormed himself into favour, he took up the 
opinion so common to the improvident, that Lc Gant 
was as predestined to good, as he to ill fortune. The 
timnlant again weakened, and he made no determi¬ 
nate exertions: while his careless habits and un- 
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guarded expressions laid him open to misrepresenta¬ 
tion. Le Gant in the meantime was as busy in 
waiving liis downfall, as he had been ill effecting his 
i)\vn rise. But he was cartfuiry on his guard not to 
l>eti'ay his designs ; like the assassin he stabbed him 
in (ho dark, and then was the first to come forward 
with }>retendcd commiseration. He was the origin 
and instigator of opinions and prejudices injurious to 
tlw object of his envious hatred; but when referred 
to on the .subject, he affected a perfect impartiality; 
or, was the current strong against him, he spoke in 
c.Klcnuation ; or, was there an evident movement in 
favour of the traduced, he 

With hesitation—huinbJv slow,** 

presumed and enforced (he possibility; yet still with 
his accustonjcd caution at the close of every debate, 
hC'— 


Knew what be knew, as if he knew it not, 

What he remembered seemed to have f<>rgot, 
liis sole opinion let whate'er hetnll 
Ccnt’i'ing at last in having none at ail.'* 

'i'hns to none, not even to Clarence himself, did he 
appear to entertain one feeling of enmity against 
him. But (he exercise of his authority was soon suf- 
fieiontly galling to him on whom it fell. Justly has 
it been said that ill-usage is as hard to relate as to 
endure. There is commonly something pitiful in 
complaint, and though oppression in a general sense 
provokes the wrath of mankind, the investigation of 
its minuter circumstances excites nothing but deri¬ 
sion. Clarence daily endured wrongs too trifling 
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to resent, but too humiliating to be borne,*’ and in a 
moment of rashness, thought to free himself from the 
trammels of Subjection by desertion. 

It is not our purpose to follow him through the 
fugitive adventures of his flight till his meeting in the 
wood at Nice, Caroline Auber, and Emma Chudleigh. 
It is sufficient to say that his sufferings both physical 
and mental were great. Having once taken the ill- 
advised step, (and though pennyiess and friendless he 
had nothing to fly to,) flight was imperative. Often 
was the grass his food, and the heavens his canopy; 
sometimes he obtained the shelter of a cottage, aiul 
shared the poor man’s crust. Impelled by famine he 
would stop the infant in its way to school, and snatch 
from its little liand the unfinished inoi'sel, but in his 
moments of wildest misery he did no further wrong, 
committed no greater violence, and not one of the 
little ones he despoiled suffered more than a momen¬ 
tary privation. What he took was the superabund¬ 
ance of plenty, placed in the baby-hand by maternal 
tenderness—a tenderness th^t would have yielded 
succour to him, could he have appealed to its charity; 
for the concurring testimony of every traveller agrees 
in proclaiming the female heart the true scat of com¬ 
passion and benevolence, in every climate. 

At Nice the pleasure of Miss Auber’s society, and 
his growing passion, rendered him insensible to the 
dictates of caution. Forgetful of his recent deliver¬ 
ance from death, he also forgot that he was still in 
danger; and in a moment when he least expected it, 
he was made a captive by a party sent in pursuit of 
him, at the bead of which was Le Gant. 
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lu rcconductirig l»im to head quarters he was of 
necessity often lodged for the night in the piisons of 
the places through which they passed ; and these pri¬ 
sons were frequently little adapted for security, but 
the vigilance of Lc Gant precluded the possibility of 
escape. One night, after a weary march, and such 
fare as-~ 


** Sparrow'* would g^row lank on/' 

he threw himself on the floor of a dump dungeon, glad 
even of such repose as it could offer. La belle Anglaise, 
and the probability that he might never behold her 
more, occupied all his thoughts, and paqgcd his heart 
with an agony deeper than any apprehension of his 
itnpcndiug fate. Suddenly the tocsin sounded, the 
militarily was called out, all was terror and confusion : 
through the bars of his grated window he saw the 
crimsoned skies reflect the red flames of a vast con¬ 
flagration. lie sprung upon his feet; it was the 
beacon of liberty to him: renovated hopes, wild 
visions of future joys, flashed upon his soul, roused all 
tlie energies of his harassed mind, and sinewed his 
relaxed and wearied limbs. He effected his escape. 
Once again he breathed the air of freedom. Once 
again fate held forth a promise of triumph over the 
“ Iningry ruin'' that pursued him. He walked boldly 
forward, with a step light as though he had known 
no toil—so intimate is the sympathy between the soul 
and body. He had now a stimulant he had never 
known before, the most powerful perhaps the human 
mind acknowledges. Miss Auber had informed him of 
the possibility of. her return to England, and had 
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furnished him with her address that he might write 
to her whenever they should be separated. Great 
Britain then was the haven of his hopes, the land of 
promise, and thither he determined to direct his 
course; but how was this to be clfcctcd ? He that has 
triumphed over many difiiculties, never wants hope for 
the future. With a firm reliance on the Providence 
that had so far sustained him, he went boldly forward, 
and took his way through a wood, his mind too much 
occupied to be sensible of physical suffering, when 
suddenly he met his mortal foe, Lc Gant. He still 
thought sufficiently well of him to believe he would 
not take advantage of his defenceless state; but he 
soon found it otherwise. His luiud was then made 
up. He was unarmed ; but with the velocity of light, 
the strength of despair, he sprung like a lion on his 
foe. In the close grapple with his wild adversary, 
Lc Gant found it useless to retain the sword that he 
bad drawn, and the contest became a wrestle in which 
Clarence made himself master of one of Le Gant’s 
pistols. They were now on equal grounds, if equal 
it may be called, when the motives of action wore so 
different: both fired at the same aioment, Le Gant 
fell, wounded, perhaps mortally, and Clarence having 
dragged him into the high road that he might have 
the chance of being met by some good Samaritan, fled 
unhurt. 

Various and cruel were his difficulties and privations 
till his meeting with Mr. Wingregin, and being 
through his means made the companion of Miss 
Auber's voyage to England. But in the bliss of that 
meeting, in the hopes that sprung from it, he forgot 
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for a time the destitution and solitude of soul that 
awaited him. Arrived in London, he found himself 
surrounded by people all occupied in the pursuits of 
trade and commerce, with few of these social qualities 
that invite the stranger to confidence and companion* 
ship. Refiection, which he had hitherto so successfully 
shunned, now overtook him like a remorseless credi¬ 
tor, determined to discuss every item of his long neg¬ 
lected account. He looked round the world, and felt 
he was alone ; neither parent, relative, or friend was 

liis. From his country he was for ever an outcast and 

* 

an alien, under the ban of her outraged laws, as a de¬ 
serter, most probably as a murderer. One being in 
the world there was, and one only, to whom his heart 
could turn with confidence or comfort; and she was 
divided from him by circumstances that did not leave 
him even the consolation of breathing the deep and 
ardent passion of bis soul. His spirits sunk under 
the weight that oppressed them, and he had not the 
courage or perseverance to make those efforts which 
would have rendered his talents availing; but the 
proffered succours of Caroline Auber aroused his pride, 
and stimulated some exertions to obtain independ¬ 
ence. The moment those exertions repaid him, he 
took the romantic resolution of visiting Wales, in the 
hope of seeing the beautiful arbitress of his destiny. 
Of the fruitlcssness of that journey we are already 
aware. He followed his mistress to London, where 
he found that his excursion had not only invaded bis 
resources, but had also militated against his interest; 
and he was reduced to the lowest ebb, resourceless 
and desponding, when our heroine like administering 
10 2 b 
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angel brought him timidly succour. The days that 
intervened bctwc*en her first and second visit, were 
days in which he experienced a renovation of spirit 
and of hope to wdiich he had been long a stranger. 
He w^alked with more elasticity of stop, he looked 
around him with njore interest on the objects that met 
his view, and he wrote to Miss Auber in a tone of 
feeling that spoke tlie balm that had boon poured into 
his wounded heart. Cessation of jiaiii is |)Osirae 
pleasure. Kase and tranquillity, to those who have 
never known their opposites, are but negative enjoy¬ 
ments^ to the harassed and unhappy, they are plea¬ 
sures as vivid as they are sweet. Extreme jioveity is 
probably the aggregate state of human wretchedness ; 
and of the details that form that aggregate, the cla¬ 
mour of the vulgar and disappointed dun is the most 
horrific. Long habits of sorrow and distress will 
teach a patient aequicseeuce in privations the most 
painful, but no duration of time will steel the sensitive 
heart against the sense of degradation. To such the 
approaching step of the creditor to whom appeal is 
vain, is 'more dreadful than the levelled pistol of the 
footpad ; the latter draws the trigger and in one mo¬ 
mentary pang life, and its hopes and fears, its good 
and ill are past; but the former wastes his victim by 
the inch, and tortures a life it would be mercy to de¬ 
stroy. All that awakens interest in the refined and 
delicate, only quickens the malice of the vulgar and 
the gross; and as in the catalogue of the distressed 
gcnttemai:i*B calamities there are none so frightful as 
the lowminded and suspicious creditor, who (id* all 
beiists of prey is the nwist remorseless and voracious, 
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so in the estimation of the unfeeling, the unkindly 
vulgar, there is on earth nothing so contemptible 
as the poor gentleman. 

From this, the timely aid of Caroline bad just 
rescued her unfortunate Clarence; and will it be won¬ 
dered that such an cxfMnption flushed his check 
almost with the glow of pleasure, and renewed the 
nnticipatioii of brighter days ? Deep indeed must be 
that nuluijcholy, ^vhich under such circumstances 
>vould not yield to tin* insinuations of hope; since 
liowc^cr often or however long deluded, it is the 
peculiar happiness of man, that he can still give his 
car to the soolhings of her harmonious whispers. 
Clarence devoted himself with new ardour to his pro¬ 
fession, and put the finishing touches to the sketch of 
the ruin of Valle Crucis, which he had taken on the 
dny that Malcolm No<*l visited that romantic place in 
(ompauy with tlie Wingregins, his cousins three and 
thirty times removed. This was placed wdth the 
other specimens c^f his talent in Mrs. Laggon’s win- 
iloNV. It had not been long there before it attracted 
the attention of one well able to appreciate its beauty 
and fidelity; this one was no other than our young 
Caledonian, who was strolling down the Strand, in 
an idle search of amusement, which induced him to 
look at every thing. He stopped to examine the 
frame of miniatures, and was instantly struck with 
the picturesque view of the ruin. Associated as that 
place, and the pale and mysterious artist was in his 
mind, he determined to introduce himself to the 
painter; and stepping into the house, he soon found 
himself before the identical person who had so vitddly 
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impressed his imagination^ and vrith whom he so 
earnestly desired an acquaintance. His prepossession 
strengthened the moment he beheld Clarence^ who, 
won from his reserve by the open countenance and 
easy address of Malcolm^ gave way to the natural 
sociability of his nature | and the youthful Scot be> 
came every moment more interested in so superior a 
being as he found Clarence to be. 

How is it that the polish of exterior grace awakens 
so instantaneous an interest in the heart ? The 
homeliest and the most uncouth, as equally sensible 
of the ills of life, should be equally the objects of 
commiseration; but the fact is, we love to be ad¬ 
dressed through the medium of the imagination, and 
we more readily lean to that which pleases the fancy,. 
than to that which offends it. But if this is common 
to minds in general, how much more so is it the 
error of cultivated ones, who (without morbid or fas¬ 
tidious feeling) will naturally cleave to that which 
assimilates to their own nature and habits, sooner than 
to that which is violently opposed to them. Under the 
influence of pity thus heightened, Malcolm first beheld 
Clarence, andconcieivcd a friendship for him: under the 
same influence, Caroline saw and loved him. Mankind 
seem agreed to bestow their admiration and applause on 
those distinctions which arc derived from nature, rather 
than on those obtained by effort, be that effort as laud¬ 
able as it may: hence beauty and genius, qualities as 
independent of our own exertions as our very being, 
cveiy where meet that involuntary homage, which is 
most gratifying to human ambition. While the 
severest toil, or the strictest worth often passes uii- 
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noticed^ or wbei) its evidences are too striking to re¬ 
main unobserved, are met with that measured praise, 
that unimpassioned tone, which speaks we ai'e dis¬ 
charging a duty, rather than fulfilling a pleasure. 
Both in that happy season of life when the heart ex¬ 
pands with the genial approach of kindness on one 
side, and confidence on the other, Malcolm and Cla¬ 
rence soon became friends. The former, eager to at¬ 
test in more than mere words the truth and strength 
of his attachment, persuaded the latter to remove to 
lodgings in the vicinity of his own, recommended him 
to his tailor, and began seriously to reflect on some 
plan that might place Clarence in a situation more 
suited to his talent and character. So that on the 
last visit Miss Belmont paid, she learned that he 
should that day change bis residence, and he added a 
request to know where he might send the miniature, 
which, though this was the third setting, would yet 
require some touches before it was fitted for delivery. 
Unwilling to give her name, she replied that she was 
leaving town immediately, but if favoured with his 
card she would send for it on her return. Clarence 
saw there was some motive for concealment, he bowed 
in acquiescence, and as a testimony that he under¬ 
stood and would not violate the privacy she desired, 
he carefully locked up the picture ere attending her 
to the coach. How to fulfill her own wishes and 
those of Miss Auber with regard to the remunera¬ 
tion which she so eagerly desired immediately to 
make, she W'as for a moment at a loss, but an expe¬ 
dient soon pre ented itself, which she did not put in 
practice till she was seated in the carriage and on the 
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point of driving off; when, desiring him to make a 
duplicate of tho miniature, she put a folded paper into 
bis hand and bud*' him adieu. 

Clarence had hardly regained his room, and disco* 
vered it was a bank note fur thirty pounds, ere he 
heard the quick step of Malcolm on the stairs, and 
believing himself at last in a fair way for fortune's 
favours, he obeyed the suminons of his new friend 
and bade a final adieu lo Mrs., Laggon whom be left 
with no feelings of regret; fai other were the emo¬ 
tions with which he turned to the humble Margaret, 
whom he with much difficulty forced to accept a 
parting token, which, w'hile it was beyond his means, 
was far within what she merited. 

That evening Clarence pa.'^sed at Malcolm's lodg¬ 
ings in Wimpolc Street, surrounded by evtuycomfort, 
sustained by the cheerful society of his host, and 
confident of an eventful triumph over his adverse 
fortune. While the generous Noel was even more 
happy, more gay than the being he had rescued from 
abandonment, who was so lately— 

** Proui the first ofjloyi 
S'Kiety, cut off »vt(l iefe uione 
Amid this world.*’ 

The {)art he acted sufficiently proves how little he 
was tainted by the narrow principles and views of 
society. The man of the world, habituated to the 
hearing, and probably somcfiincs experierfeing, the 
deceptions continually put in practice, is as.sniled by a 
thofisand su.spicions, unknown to a being feeling and 
thinking like Malcolm ; he will perhaps put down a 
guinea to a subscription, or give a crown to some 
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case of very evident wretchedness, but he will never 
throw open his doors to the reception of one in dis¬ 
tress and obscurity, or give him the advantages of his 
credit and his countenance, without any restriction 
or limitation, but what the. befriended individual may 
impose on bimseb. 

W'liatevcr faults and vices may be found conco¬ 
mitant 'vitfi u cnldvaled iinaginalitm, cold nnsS^mpa- 
'hi/ing iidmmunity is rarely one of them ; an appeal 
to ibc feciingsorsueb iaa.lwajs aeknowlodgod,although 
' biiins on their justice may often remain unanswered. 

'The bottle was pushed about, and llie two friends 
us liap[)y as good wine and kind feelings could 
mtiKe them t their mutual eonfuicnee avus great, but 
„)ot Jinlintitcd. Malcolm breathed not a word of his 
di^appcjintcd love; nor Clarence of his secret passion. 
'I he fornuM, wlio W!i^ prompt and decisive in all his 
pkiiiM tifacdion, and never sufFerod pleasure to super- 
^ode tlie more importaid views of business, confined 
the eonvcrsalion chietiy to his friend’s present situ¬ 
ation; be drew up before they parted an advertise¬ 
ment, which het undertook to have inserted in The 
rimes, and after many mutual professions of regard 
Claivnee retired to his new lodgings. W ith the de¬ 
lightful consciousness of having done a good action, 
iMalcobn took up his chamber candle to go to bed 5 
bui again sat down to make some alterations in the 
jiroposed announcement, wliich ultimately ran thus 

“ To the hii^hcr Orders and liternrif Circles of 

JSovieti/, 

“ A ercntleman who Iras received a liberal cduca- 
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tioD, who sp(>aks EngUsb^ French^ and Italian fluently, 
has an cxtensire acquaintance with books in general, 
and with ancient and modern history in particular, is 
qualified Cor the situation of a librarian or private 
secretary, would wish to be employed in either capa¬ 
city. The most satisfactory references as to character 
and talent will be given, &c. &c.” 

Having re-read and approved it, he folded and put 
it in his pocket-book; and peace that ever waits on 
worth, when blest in circumstance and well employed, 
strewed poppies on his pillow. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Here the hi^h Tor 

Bears its mighty head, along whose broad bold bate 
Impatient Derwent fbams^ among the crags 
Roaring impetuous, tilt bis force all lost. 

Gentle and still, a deep and sileot stream. 

He scarcely seems to move ; oVr him the boughs 
Bend their green foliage, shiveriug with th® wind, 
And dip into bis surface.** 


In the course of a fortnight from the period of 
Lady Milsoro’s marriage, Adela was at Milsom Park 
with all the Aubers and Egremonts, the Elmers and 
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the Astons, and hundreds of names that embraced 
every possible combination of the four and tw'Cnty 
letters of the alphabet. Flirts from fifteen to fifty, 
and beaux from fourteen to fourscore : some beauty, 
much elegance, a great deal of totii and still more 
pretension. Age was a vulgar term that no one knew 
the meaning of; fashion supplied every deficiency of 
character, conduct, and disposition, as credit did every 
defect of fortune. 

The mansion, originally extensive and convenient, 
hud undergone repairs and alterations so numerous 
and so advantageous, that to such of the visitors who 
had known it before, it was literally an old friend with 
a new face. A long suit of drawing-rooms, thrown one 
into another by foldipg doors, blazing with rich hang¬ 
ings, the most sumptuous furniture, splendid lustres 
and chandeliers j the ball room, the banquet room, 
the music and billiard rooms, the library, and conser¬ 
vatory, presented every resource that wealth could 
purchase, or luxui^ invent to chase the demon ettnui. 

The grounds were labyrinths of sweets, and mazes 
of beauty, where art following on the track of nature, 
heightened all her charms and obviated her incon¬ 
gruities, without that desecration, which not unfre- 
qucntly takes place, when the landscape gardener and 
his wealthy employer commence their improvements, 
or rather machinations against good taste. In fact it 
might be said of Milsom Park, as was remarked of a 
noble mansion in its vicinity, that it contained every 
thing that was rich and elegant, yet in no instance 
had convenience been sacrificed to a vain display of 
superfluous ornament, 

10 2 F 
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Matlock was at this period particularly full of 
visitors independent of those who thronged the man¬ 
sion of the bridal pair. It baths had the attractions 
of fashion and the finest weather to offer, besides 
their chalybeate waters; landaus, barouches, Stan¬ 
hopes, and phaetons, full of the gay sons and daughters 
of the beau monde wci'e every where seen among the 
beautiful scenery of the romantic place. The bright 
waters of the Derwent reflected innumerable forms of 
blooming and graceful youth, who wandered beneath 
its luxuriant shades, or glided in numerous pleasure 
parties across its stream. The meandering course of 
the lovers’ walk had in lu) sefison been trod by a 
more numerous assemblage, 'The rocks were every 
moment presenting to tb(’ gazer’« eye some lone 
figure pausing in the midst of a pieturesque scene, 
or groups climbing the heights for the sake of the 
prospect. 

To Adela, who had a vivid taste for the beauties of 
nature, all this was unspeakably delightful, but still 
more grateful to her heart was the reception she met 
from tlie gentle and lovely bi*ide, whose happiness, 
whose virtues, were alike , singular. Seldom does 
humanity realize a felicity so j)erfect; and still more 
rarely is it the lot of worth so well deserving it, and 
so little envied. There was a peace, an unobtrusive 
sweetness about Lady Milsom that charmed all and 
alarmed none. 


** Mild a* the opening mori/s sereuest ray. 
Mild as the close of snniiner's softest day, 

Her form, her virtues, (<uriii*d alike to please, 
With artless charms, and unassuming ease ;) 



On cvcrv their mingled iufluenre stoic. 

And in sweet uniun breathed one beauteous whole.” 

lloi ])owcr consisted in a gentle influence, exerted 
without effort, and as unconseiously submitted to as 
it was exercised. Her dress elegant, but simple ; her 
manner graceful, but retiring; she never formed a 
sjliking figure in the circles of the gay world, and 
ihcTcfore moved no feelings of envy. She never stood 
tbrih as a ciindiclatc for distinction and noloriclv, nor 
threatened to distance the weak and vain competitors 
that started every moment for sOmc prize of vanity 
and ambition. She was rather a spectator, than an 
actor in the busy scene before her 3 but a spectator 
of so mild a character, that the victor and the van- 
qnjshcd alike souerht the repose of her society, after 
I he triumph of eonejuest, or the chagrin of defeat—the 
first secure of mild gratulations unmixed with envy; 
tlie latter of the lenient soothings of a kind regret 
uiivitiated by sneers. Thus with the universal cha¬ 
racter of the sweet Lady Milsom, it might be imagined 
she was commonplace and insipid, bnt her Avorth was 
iu)t the less intrinsic for being known to few. It 
was to the husband of licr love that her virgin bosom 
opened all its treasure; Hwas his to discover the calm 
wisdom of a soul fed by reflection and observation ; 
the pure and warm feelings of a heart unhackneyed 
in the parade of passi#n and of sentiment; the mild 
dignity of a character that formed just estimates, and 
marked the distinct limits of every duty, and of every 
virtue; at once too wise for excess, and too war in- 
licarted to be wauling in any of the sympathies or 
charities of life. 
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She was a friend of the most valuable description^ 
and one whom Adela peculiarly required 3 hers were 
the mild, the perspicuous reasonings, that corrected 
the false colourings of a vivid imagination j hers were 
the just and equal feelings, that chastened the excess of 
a highly cherished sensibility, and without demanding, 
or even desiring their subversion, marshalled them 
under the mild prescripts of judgment and of viHue- 

Had Adela known her, ere yet the basis of charac¬ 
ter was fixed, how much romantic fancy and hectic 
feeling had been subdued or expelled. In place of 
indulging wild vision of unattainable happiness, she 
would have formed reasonable plans of rational en¬ 
joyment ; instead of yielding fo the pruriency of a 
delicate sensibility, she would have braced her feel¬ 
ings to that tone, which, while they were the friends 
of her felicity, they would not be the foes of her 
virtue. 

But Adela took refuge in her bosom after all the 
mischief was done; when her heart had become a 
prey to hopeless and a guilty passion; when her peace 
had been immolated at the shrine of her imagination. 
In the souMit, passion-speaking eyes of Sceton 
Auber, she had kindled the torch, that was to light 
the funeral pyre of her mental innocence; in the in¬ 
dulged contemplations of his captivating graces, 
his manly charms, his genius, she added 

force to the flame she should have smothered; 
ttiid the circumstances that had informed her of his 
reciprocity, the nameless indication which every day 
ipoke to her conscicu.« and responding heart, that 
he loved her, instead of enforcing flight only inducT.*d 
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her stay. Yet Adt la was no sensualist, who would 
have purchased pleasure at the expense of honour. 
Equally vivid in all her feelings, to her delinquency 
had been death. She lived but to love, and to love 
without hope; she did not even propose to herself 
the possibility of subduing Ijer passion, or diverting 
her mind to other objects or to other scenes. To 
her ^twas luxury to catch the sound of his approach¬ 
ing footsteps, while every trembling fibre of her 
frame warned her, how fatal vras the fascination 
which slie would not spurn : *twas luxury to hear the 
tones of his hannonlous voice, even when addressing 
another; and to lean on his supporting arm was that 
delicious, that entrancing bliss, that wordless ecstacy, 
that can only speak in sighs, and which induced her 
to hang with a slight, but voluptuous pressure, to 
assure herself of the reality, that it was his arm that 
was sustaining her. Vet never did her thoughts for a 
moment indulge the possibility of being his, and she 
biamed herself for her disgust at the character of 
Miss Egremont, because she was suspicious of the 
origin of her feelings; and readily gave her credit for 
being more amiable than she appeared to an eye 
prejudiced by jealousy, if such it might be called: for 
Adela was not one of those violent beings who would 
rend her way to happiness, and destroy in a wild gust 
of frenzy every opuosing object. Her nature was 
softness itself ^ and ner heart, full of the devotion of 
love, had room for no other feeling; all she proposed 
to herself was to remain near the idol of her idolatry 
as long ns circumstances and propriety would permit, 
and then, bearing his image with her to her native 
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vale, pass the remainder of her days in a devoted soli¬ 
tude and romantic constancy. 

This resolution gave a steadier tone to her manner; 
the invariable effect of having an ultimate determina¬ 
tion ; and if she had lost much of the bewitching 
playfulness of her earlier nature, she had also resign¬ 
ed some of the deep melancholy that had of late pre¬ 
vailed over her spirits. She began to grow accustomed 
to the master passion of her soul, and could lay it 
deep in the bottom of her heart, Avhile she took her 
part in the gaieties that surrounded her. She could 
speak, and be spoken to by the object of it without 
much estcrnal emotion, till he, who knew not it was 
the effect of a mind made up, believed again his fancy 
and his hopes had deceived him, and that the empire 
of her heart was not his. 

Adela had many motives in joining actively in the 
pleasures and conversation of the circle in which she 
made so brilliant a figure, in spite of the obscurity of 
her birth and the narrowness of her fortune, the prin¬ 
cipal of which was avoiding the^ serious attentions of 
Frederic, and the distressing assiduities of Lord Egre- 
nont; though she had in a great measure found refuge 
from the latter in the newly acquired friendship of 
Lady Ruthven, who professed so singular and so sud¬ 
den an attachment to her as to be seldom from her 

side. ^ 

IP 

The first week passed rapidly away, and the plea¬ 
sures of Matlock seemed as exbaustless as its beauties. 
The bloom of Miss Belmont's cheek, which had been 
somewhat paled by a London atmosphere and London 
habits, began to regain its native tint of CNquisite and 
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delicate brilliancy; her heart soothed by the sweet 
frieiidshij) of Lady Milsoni^ and her spirits sustain¬ 
ed by her countenanct; and support, felt little from 
the occasional shafts of the covert envy of Miss Egre- 
njont and her clan. Caroline was all affection, ardent, 
animated, and zealous on every occasion in which our 
heroine became cither the object of applause or de¬ 
traction. Lady Ruthven distinguished her by con¬ 
tinual attention, and evinced vshe was not the mere 
woman of fashion, by conversation that displayed much 
varied information and much strength aud originality 
of idea. Captain Auber was kind and gentle when-’ 
ever he had occasion to address her. Sir Hubert and 
Ids lady treated her with the cordiality and affection 
due to an avowed favourite of their dear Emilia ; 
while the Earl of Errol seemed to regard her with 
even parental tenderness. Thus caressed and dis¬ 
tinguished, surrounded by splendour and breathing 
in the midst of pleasures as varied as they were bril¬ 
liant ; with an imuginatiuii ever kindling, aud a 
beauty ever heightening, A del a was the Nourmahal of 
Milsom Park. 

Letters from Prance, announcing the impossibility 
of the Ponienars visiting England for many weeks, 
perhaps months, determined Lady Milsom no longer 
to delay her long promised fete of the creation of the 
knights of the Amaranth. I’he preparations were 
immediately commenced! and the announcement that 
the installation was to be followed by a fancy ball in 
which every one was to appear with the appropriate 
symbols of a character chosen from the heathen 
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mythology, set more classical inquiry afloat than had 
been agitated for some time. 

Ladies who had long been in the Imbit of thinking 
themselves goddesses, were delighted at the oppor¬ 
tunity of appearing as such. Vanity, that foe to good 
sense, and which like a serpent stings the bosom in 
which it is cherished, began to display itself in every 
variety. A knot of young ladies who had as much 
ulea of the attributes of the muses, as a peacock has 
of music, came to the agreement of representing the 
nine : though Caroline who happened to be near them 
suggested their personating the Picrides, (nine pre- 
suiiiptuous Thessalian girls who challenged the muses 
to a trial of skill, and were defeated and changed into 
magpies j) this suggestion was not attended to, pro¬ 
bably because it was not understood ; and their ar¬ 
rangements proceeded. Miss Barbara Blouse, whose 
round fat rosy face would have suited a Bacchante^ 
voted herself Melpomene^ Her sister Diana, from an 
unfortunate accident in her infancy, had a slight limp 
incident to a deficiency in the length of one of her 
legs, but then she had by way of indemnity a supera¬ 
bundance in the size of her foot, and she proposed 
herself as the representative of T?rpsichore, Penelope, 
who stuttered so terribly, as at times not to be able 
to pronounce her own name, (they were a gifted 
family,} declarcd her intention of appearing as the 
muse of eloquence; and her dear friend and insepara¬ 
ble, Selina Mopus, with a pale hollow-cheeked ema¬ 
ciated visage, that would have made the fortune of a 
methodist, would be nothing (which of course meant 
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remaining in propria persona) unless she was allowed 
to appear as Thalia* A young lady who had in the 
course of that day confounded Junius Brutus with 
Robert Bruce, christened herself Clio, the muse of 
History. 

Caroline rose from the sofa which she had occu¬ 
pied in their vicinity, looked archly at her brother 
Sceton who was leaning on the back of Adda’s chair, 
and paying very little attention to any of the sur¬ 
rounding objects^ exclaimed as she passed him— 

In the beginning of things Chaos was created.” 

The very spirit of waggery inhabited the breast of 
Caroline, and she now saw a very fair field for its in¬ 
dulgence before her. The only commodity in the 
market was self, an article seldom below par, but on 
tins occasion far above it. The.sight of Frederic in 
the midst of a group, looking as wild and as wicked 
as he could, assured her of sport, and she soon form¬ 
ed one of the party, prepared to be coadjutor or 
auxiliary in any scheme of mischief he might be upon. 
She found him in earnest conversation with a per¬ 
sonage I shall take this opportunity of introducing to 
my readers. This was Robert Bolton Esq. son and 
heir of the Bolton of Thrcaclnecdle Street to whom 
Lord Egremont had desired Mrs. Laggon to address 
any communication she might wish to make to his 
lordship. He was a little stumpy fellow, with a 
countenance very like that of Gibbon the historian, 
always saving and excepting the eye, that sure indi¬ 
cative of mind and feeling. Mr. Bolton*s little orbs 
of intelligence were something of the colour of water- 
10 2 o 
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gniel^ and about as brilliant^ and certainly were as 
unfit to act as the telegraphs of his intellect (if he had 
any} as can well be conceived. It was in vain that 
fashion endeavoured to adorn a form, which, cast in 
the hippopotamus mould, seemed slovenly by pre¬ 
scriptive right. It was equally in vain that society 
enforced certain restrictions upon tlie natural freedom 
of this unique specimen of human nature; the loud 
laugh, abhorrent to any one imbued with one spark 
of the spirit of Chesterfield, be indulged in to an ex¬ 
cess not very advantageous to his appearance, since it 
discoveied a capacity of mouth, to which had his in¬ 
tellect been commensurate, he had been the Solomon 
of the age; but there was a drawback even on tiiis 
advantage, in the paucity of teeth that inhabited it, 
and wliich, to desecrate a very common simile, were, 

** Like angeU* visits, few aud far between.** 

They looked like the mournful emblems of delapida- 
tion, even at the very moment he was performing a 
peal equal to what might have issued from the mouth 
of the old Tom of Lincoln. 

The father of this obstreperous person, had formerly 
been a dealer in spiritous liquors, the most productive 
of all spiritual pursuits in this material world, and by 
dint of industry, good fortune, and an unsophisti¬ 
cated devotion to his own interest, and an equally 
unsophisticated disregard to the interests of otliers, 
be in course of time was enabled to dignify himself 
with the more respectable appellation of winc-mer* 
chant. To adopt an old joke; from being a rogue in 
spirit, lie became a rogue in grain, and then a rogue 
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in gent’ial, otherwise a general merchant. He was 
also willing to undertake the agency business of 
those who liked their dirty w^ork done by deputy, and 
in this w’'Ry he W’'as of material use to Lord Egremont, 
w'ho besides other more substantial considerations, 
rewarded his diligence by giving his countenance to 
young Bolton, who thus, and by the aid of being the 
inheritor of the riches of a w'ealthy East India trading 
uncle, got introduced into the world, and was received 
in drawong-roorns when he w^as fit only for a me- 
na^erie. 

Young Bolton, with a great share of hereditary 
shrewdness and cunning, was deficient in that com¬ 
mon sense which can alone make a man respectable. 
Ah learning gives a fool more opportunities of exposing 
himself, so did wealth furnish Bolton with means to 
make himself ridiculous. Vanity was the prevailing 
foible of liis character: it blinded him to the defects 
of his person ; and without one requisite for distinction, 
he panted for display. 

If ever there were a fair subject for ridicule, here 
was one; and ivhen Caroline advanced, she found 
her brother debating with him, whether he had bet¬ 
ter personate Apollo or Adonis, Caroline with admi¬ 
rable gravity joined in ; though at the moment the 
idea that he would be only a fit representative of the 
wild boar which killed the favourite of Venus, was 
Dppermost in her mind: for she could not conceive 
even Vulcan or any of his assisting Cyclops half so 
iidcous as Mr. Robert Bolton. 

“ Now if you would allow me to advise,” she said, 
after listening a few minutes, “ you would give the 
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preference to Mercury, First of ali, as the messenger 
of the gods, you will be able to show your gallantry 
and light heels to the ladies ; secondly, he is the god 
of merchants, and of all those ingenious devices by 
which they progressively rise to fortune and distinc¬ 
tion/' 

Now Miss Caroline,” cried the weak and vain 
booby, “I’m always afraid of you.” 

“ Then,” she continued, taking no notice of his 
observation^ “ with your petasus on your head, and 
your talaria at your heels, your cadiiceus in your hatid, 
if you mind your P’s and Q’s—” 

“ Hold, bold,” interrupted Bolton “ Potatoes on 
iny head, celery at my heels, and cabbages in my hand 1 
and then my pea^ J that would look very well, truly ! 
I’d better have a donkey and panniers had’nt I ?” 

Here a burst of uncontrolablc laughter from Fre¬ 
deric, in which every one within hearing joined, 
made the very roof echo, and with the united efforts 
of many, almost equalled some of Bolton’s solitary 
exploits in that way. 

“ This is always the way with you, Miss Caroline,*’ 
cried the offended cit. “ I don’t half like it, 1 can tell 
you 

Unable to recover sufficient self-command to ap¬ 
pease him, she made good her retreat, and was flying 
across the room like another Camilla^ with a step of 
life and lightness, when Mr. Chudleigh, as much fas¬ 
cinated by her wit as her beauty, intercepted her way. 
The inheritor of ^ large fortune, and in the event of 
an elder brother dying without issue, the heir to a 
title, he was what is usually termed an eligible match; 
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but what had infinitely more weight with the better 
part of the Auber family, he was a young man of 
much unpretending worth and talent; therefore in 
addition to the Captain, he had Caroline’s brothers, 
lier uncle and aunt, and Lord Milsom and his sweet 
bride, all warmly in his favour, and ready to advocate 
his cause on every occasion. No one but our heroine 
could understand Caroline; she was neither a prude, 
nor a coquet; full of youth, beauty, and animation, 
her insensibility appeared perfectly incomprehensible, 
for the idea of any other attachment never occurred, 
as there was nothing to lead to such a suspicion. 

“ And in what character slmll I have the pleasure 
of addressing you at the common festival ?” said the 
liaJf gay, half melancholy Cliudlcigh, as he attempted 
to take her hand. 

Oh ! I am saved all the trouble of an assump¬ 
tion,” replied she gayly, for I hold an office about 
the person of Amarantha, and am beside a Grand 
Cross. 

That you arc,” observed her father, Avho was not 
far off, with something of the spirit of retaliation. 

** And I am a Grand Cross too,” said Lady Miteom, 
smiling, as she joined tlicm. 

“ Then it’s for the first time in your life,” said Mr. 
Chudleigh. 

‘^Ahl” said Caroline, I shall see you and my 
lord there, who by the bye is flirting with Mrs. Bray- 
more, returning from Dunmowsome day with a gam¬ 
mon of bacon fastened behind the carriage, after 
having knelt on the two sharp stones, and SAVorn the 
oath so few can swear.” 
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f beg your pardon/' said Lady Milsnm, **not five 
miiiiitcs since we bad a terrible quaryel." 

Then my lady you hav’nt saved your bacon!" 
exchiimed Bolton, and tbet> performing an extra peal 
of laughter in honour of his own wit, resumed b« 
good humour. “ I hope I shall manage better than 
that some day/’ he continued, “ then M^hat with the 
bacon, and the cabbage and potatoes that Miss Caro¬ 
line there was so good as to men ion, I sh 11 do well* 
enough oil short-commons days.” 

Lady Milsom not happening to be in the room at 
the time of the general laugh against Bolton, and now 
not understanding a word he said, thought him a 
greater fool than ever. 

And if is not a very great secret,” cried Lady 
Ruthven, what did you and my lord difier about 
“ Only about arrangements: Miss Belmont wished 
to resign her post to me, and ray lord seconded her: 
but 1 would suffer no infringement of my original 
plan. Secondly, wc disagreed as to the number of 
the knights: since the arnmgetnents have been 
thrown wholly on Caroline and me, we have made 
onr elections, and from our awards there shall be no 
appeal.” 

What is this I hear?” cried Lord Egremout press 
ing itjto the circle. It sounds to me very like a party- 
system. Why, Mr. Auber, we must lose no lime in 
drawing up a declaration of rights.” 

“ Indeed my lord,” replied Secton, “ if I had not 
the utmost faith in the framers of the laws, I should 
tremble for tbeir impartiality.” 

** Then indeed,” cried Frederic, I have no opinion of 
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the lenity of the enactments where Caroline is the 
Jegislatrcss.’* 

“ Nor I neither, Mr. Frederic,” exclaimed Bolton. 

After you're seeing she wanted to make me the 
market^man as she called him, with greens a top of 
my head in a ball room, there’s no knowing what she 
may not speculate upon doing to us.” 

“ Upon my honour there is a great deal of truth in 
Mr. Boltor/s observation, ’ said Lord Egrcmonl. 

‘‘ Let us resolve ourselves into a committee of in¬ 
quiry,” cried Frederic. 

“ Stay, stay, my gentle coz,” interrupted Lady 
Milsom. Allow me to inquire to whom in this 
Djansion docs authority belong ? I w’ould have ye to 
liijow, ye rebellious spirits, and thou son of anarchy 
and misrule,” addressing herself especially to Fre¬ 
deric, that this is an hierarchy, composed of three 
e.'nbracing in their ])ersons all the functions of the 
purest and the highest mortal government. Vl^e the 
two Ladies Grand Cross frame the institutes, and 
Anmrantha confirms them, and the motto of our 
order is— 

‘ A LADY CAN DO NO WRONG.' ” 

The playful humour, and assumptive gravity with 
which Lady Milsorn spoke, delighted every one. It 
was so seldom she stepped forward to take a con¬ 
spicuous part in the passing scene, that its novelty 
alone was sufficient to render it pleasing. 

The gentlemen fell back as if overcome by a sense 
of their presumption. 
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We must appeal by way of petition,’^ said Seeton, 
turning to liis companions. 

There will be no sittings to receive them/* re¬ 
plied his sister) ‘^therefore spare yourselves such 
useless trouble/* and she exchanged looks with Lady 
Milsom, fall of the liveliest expression of archness 
and vivacity. 

How truly it is said/* observed the bridegroom, 
that ‘evil communications corrupt good manuera.* 
Here is my Emilia whom I remember once so gentle 
and so kind, that she was— 

* Like tbe sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odourh,' 

now as wayward and as inclined to njischief as her 
fair cousin and counsellor could desire,’* 

“ But there is one/* said Lord Egremont, adv^anciog 
to our heroine, “whose gentle nature no circum¬ 
stance can change. You will not permit cnactiiionts 
prejudicial to our interests and our ha|)piness/* he 
added, addressing her cxclush^ly. 

“ Like all sovereigns my lord/’ replied she smiling, 
“ 1 must be guided by my ministers. 

“ Then like all ministers, tlicse fair ladies/’ said 
his lordshi[>5 turning to the lovely cousins, “ most be 
conciliated. If the remark of a great statesman is 
true, that all have their price, I shall not despair of 
purchasing their suffrage. Tell me/* he continued, 
addressing Caroline, “ how I may hope to bribe you 
to act with all your wonted ability in our behalf; how 
may we deprecate any fatal machinations against us 
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Eijjoying the incertitude and apprehension she had 
created, she rose with an air of mock majesty, and 
gently [)iishing his lordship from her, replied— 

“ Your Grace shall panlon me, I will not hack ; 

1 am too hijjh-born to be propertyM ; 

To be a secondary at coiitn)!, 

Or ust'ful serving man, or instrument 
To any so^eroffn state througbout the world ” 

Mr, Holton, who sto()d open-mouthed, was parti¬ 
cularly struck with Miss Aul)ci*'s air and di^iiiftod 
person, and turning to her brother Frederic, after h(! 
had watched her retiring figure, as accompauietl hy 
Adda and Lady Milsom she left the tlrawing-room, 
expre.-sed his admiration in terms of the most luiqna- 
lilied ])raise, Frederic instantly conedecd the idea 
of instigating Holton to make proposals to her, being 
much of th.c opinion of Queen Elizabeth with regard 
to FalslalV, that to see him in love wouid be the height 
fjif the ludierous. ^'oung Aub(‘r was in the highest 
spirits ; though generally suspicious (>f his sister, lie 
felt tolerably secure', that at the present period he 
might dcjicnd on her good offices ; he therefore pre¬ 
pared his seheme of sport in the full certainty that 
nothing would occur to mar the mirth it would create. 
Iiisurmouiitably difficult as appeared the task he had 
assigned himself, he succeeded to a miracle : he found 
a powerful auxiliary in the strong s[>int of conceit 
and self-love, that inhabited the breast \i hich lie as¬ 
sailed, and he left Holton rCsolved to seize the first 
fav'ourable o|)portuniiy of declaring himself, an(f in the 
mean time he agreed to put himself under Frccicnc’s 
U 2 H 
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tiitorai^o US to tlic most approv'ccl motliod of making; 
Jove. Some observations he iiiutle on Miss Aubcr’s 
turiiinu; tbe laiip^h aj^aiiist liim so frciineiitly; but her 
brother assurciJ liim it was nothing but plipic at his 
baekwarcincss in perceiving her 

Strutting about full of the new iilea which had 
been infused into his brain, he suddenly found himself 
near Captain Aubei’, Avho, though regarding’ him in 
common with every one else with contempt and ridi' 
cnle, luul his reasons for treating him ^vilh civility ; 
the extendetl hand of the booby was therefore sliakcn, 
and the Captain remarkt'd tliat this was tlie first o[)- 
])ortunity he had had of making in(|uiries as to wliom 
lu* was in monrning for. 

“ Why who do yon uriuss now?” said he with a 

» • s ' 

l)r< ad grin of satisfaetiim on hi» face. 

“ 1 assfirt' \()n I cannot.” 

“ \\’hy old Nicholas my rich East-India uncle, and 
I’m his heir and humhle servant.” 

“ My dear sir,” cried the Captain with inercasing 
cordiality of tone, I most sincerely wish you joy. 
lUit I alwa\s thought your uncle hud a family abroad.” 

“ N(» sneh tiling—a few tawny bruts—no right to 
a farthing.” 

Oh ! of emirsc not !” cried the Captain coolly, tak¬ 
ing a pinch of snuif, and rap[)ing the box with his 
cliscngaged fingers, after the forefinger and thumb had 
a[)pro[)rialctl a second jiinch. “ What false reports 
arc perpetually spreading ! I beard that he liad mar¬ 
ried a Very fine native woman, who had brought him 
e;) 11 side rab 1 e pro per ty. 
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“ Not a W(>r(l of truih in il! all hu(nl)ug 1'* nnsMor- 
imI IJoltoii with an expression f>r anger and irritation, 
at the bare supposition of sneli an event,’* 

“ Oh ! no doubt !” chimed in the Captain, and be 
^v'as rising from his seat, where Bolton detained him. 
Nothing is so quick as thought; and as he read the 
ex[)ression of the eit’s face wJiieli evidently betrayed 
that he had somc'thing to sa}', that he knew not how 
to exj)re^s, tin? vivid ap[)reheiision of the Captain 
conceived lie was going to speak of the largo sum in 
uhich he stood indebted to liolton’s father. 


I was going to mciuion a little affair to you, Cap¬ 
tain/’ sidd lie with a tiiniti vviiggling aii*. 'I'he 
listener looked his anxiety but madenoieply; ami 
Hie eniharrass('(l ()of>l)\ n as obligt'd |o jirneeed. 

1 wjsli fatlu'i* was hero—he has such a ^vay—he 
Likes the right sow bv tlie car direcllv.” 

C aptain Aiilier who found his ear taken in no very 
pleasant manner, was anxious to t nd the colloquy. 


and rei^liv'd — 

“ I think I know what vou mean/’ 

“■ Oil! do you,” crietl Bolton much relieved. 

'I’heu you’ll do what \ou con—you ar’ii’t oHcnded I 
Impe, Captain?” 

“ Oil ! not in the least, not in the least/’ replied 
1 k“, who Wiis too great an adept in dissembling to 
hf'tray any discomposure. “ I only wonder it has not 
heen mentioned to me before.” 

“ Oil ! then you saw it did you ?” said the delight¬ 
ed Bolton. “ You know exactly how matters stand 


betwixt us ?” 

“ Oil! perfectly, perfectly,” replied the perplexed 
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debtor, ^‘aiicl I will do every thing to facilitate tin 
early arrangement.” 

“ Well now that’s hcartv!” exclaimed Dolton tak- 
ing the Captain’s hand. But lank, only think of 
I very body’s seeing it before 1 did ! tiye mother 
always said 1 had such ta/fw^-wai/s, that she eoukln’t 
scold me, even when 1 stole the sugar.” 

This icmark did not reaeli the Captain, who at the 
moment offered his arm to Mrs. Suugrobcr to attend 
her to the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


You have done our pleasures very much "late fan KidiCN. 
Set a fair fashion oi» our eutcrlainrueut, 

Whiih v>us not halt so hcautilnl dud kind; 

You’ve added worth unto’t and lively histrc, 

And entcrtaiueil me u:th in^ own devrte ; 

1 am to thank you for it." 'riMON of Athcns. 


Tiri'j days that intervcnetl previous to the great f^te 
wore passed in much preparation,and the usual routine 
of amuEcrnents. Pleasure and display were the aim 
of a!l. Art and nature alike poured forth their ex¬ 
haustless stores to contribute to the first, and vvealih 
and vanity did their utmost for the latter. 
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In contemplatiiJi^ society apart from the false gloss 
with which it decks itself: how few do we observe 
who bring to the vscenc of festivity a mind attuned to 
cnjt)yincnt. FiVery breast is a little cmjiiie of vary¬ 
ing interest, and contending passions. llopt^, and 
tear; expectation and disappointment; security and 
distrust, flit through the brain like the figures of a 
magic lantern, and often withdraw the spirit from the 
scene of revelry, while the body stalks about like an 
automaton, moving us it were by instinct, acting 
iiieeluinically, ami carried along the crowd l>y the 
impulse (jf association. Of those who arc suifoeated 
at assemblies, deafened in drawing-rooms and vonver- 
.scr.fiJtcs, bewildered at balls, and jaininc'd into the 
aiies ami exhibitions, scarcely one out of a thousand 
u ally taste of pleasuie, bile all preteml to do so. 

How many at Alilsom Park wore the semblance of 
sulisfaction and delight, u hilc tlu'ir minds were a jney 
1-* the tumult of passion, and the vapidity of weari- 
iKss. Some sung at the moment they would have 
ralhcr siglu'd— smiled when they W'erc most inclined 
t(» frown, and lauded where they loathed, l^assions 
^\hieh dared not be evinced, kept gaining strength 
fiom concealment; while feelings were tortured by 
the perpetual reeurrcnce of incidents and events which 
threatened destruction to a thousand hopes, and rca- 
ii/ation to as many fears. Thus it is that Dr. John¬ 
son’s remark is borne out, that life is every where 
a state in which much is ro be endured, and little to 
be enjoyed.’' 

Some few wdiosc vacuity of mind was unbroken by 
recollections of the past, or anticipations of the future. 
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gliaed down the stream with utirunicd c( mplaccncy; 
apparently as insensible to pleasure as to pain. 
Others impressed with an overpowering sense of their 
own merits, approached as near perfect felicity as per- 
feet self-satisfaciion can bring us : among these were 
various young ladies, with pretry faces, slight tignres, 
and fl()wing ringlets; and sundry young gentlemen 
with small waists, wcll-curlcc) hair and well-setting 
stocks; the only stocks by the bye which they pos¬ 
sessed, their funds of wcaltli being as unconsolidated 
as their funds of wit ; and if any (jucMion had been 
agitated as to the per cerjts, wliciher consols or re¬ 
duced, they might have ct)nsoled themselves by re¬ 
flecting tliat theirs wore rcdin <-‘d to the eau de Cologne 
in their handkerchiefs, or the pomade dii iae in their 
Ijair. Many of these happy insigriifleants were des¬ 
tined in no very distant period to play racket in the 
Jk*nch, as well as they did out of it, or else to give 
llieir creditors caper sauce to their mutton, and carry 
tlreir empty heads and pockets into another country, 
in order to disgrace the British character abroad, as 
they had already done their own at home. 

Other disciples of vanity and folly there were also, 
whose felicity was not so uiujualifled, us the beings 
we have just alluded to: among these were many 
who had been overtaken by age, an afliiction as anxi¬ 
ously av'oidcd as death, and us vehemently disclaimed 
as a poor relation. Hence srilT Joiiits, asthmatic af¬ 
fections, and all the ills that age is heir to, were dis¬ 
regarded ; dumpy dowagers with corns of sixty years 
nuiturity, danced with young cornets, wliosc heels 
vvliere as light as their heads. Antiquated beaux, 
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with wigs jutlicioiis,niudc to hide the ciow’s-foot at the 
temple, flirted away with ail their toes, to the iiiani- 
fe^'T ii'CoHveiiicnce of tlieir sympathetic joints and ex- 
li isied lungs. Not merely dancing, but long walks 
and lides, scrambling up rocks, and down brakes, 
marls led these deniers of the guilt of age ; who, had 
they dareil to acknowlcdgi; it, had preferred a .soft bed 
and an easy chair to all that pleasure could ofTer. 
Hut assumption must be supported, and vanity con¬ 
tinued to lead out her marivrs bv scores. Figures 
piTvcrsely at variance witli sn mmclry were tortured 
into proportion, 

Flauds, atifl cycs wore put to scliool, 

Auil ouch iitslnictoil tcature tiaii its rule.’' 

"rilus were the cfToi Is of art and the cliarnis of nature 
ren<lcrcd nugatory; pleasui’c became a penalty; 
amusement a toil: yet the heroism of vanity uttercil 
no complaint, the dandy would not have lelaxed 
one tenth of an inch of his stay lace, for that case 
which would have compromised the beauty of his 
figure; nor the dwant jcune homme have relin- 
(juished a feat that might implicate him of possessing 
rmne \eais by a score than he acknowledged. 

d’he most happy, because their happiness was built 
on a solid basis, ^ycre Lord and Lady Milsoni, and to 
till ni might be added their respective parents. Adela 
and Caroline, Seeton and Frederic, existed in a 
species of delirium, their imaginations kindled by the 
surrounding objects, and their feelings perpetually 
subject to every degree of excitement and depression. 
One moment was the ecstacy of l\opc and passion; 
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the next the gloom of fear and doubt. Tiiis instant 
they sparkled w'itli irrepressible gaiety, ivliicb die 
next faded into pensive sadness. Vet of all that have 
been reviewed, none felt as Lady Ruthven and Lord 
Egrcniont; hcr’s were the reproaches of guilt, ihe 
cravings of revenge. She had ‘‘^been abused, 
insulted, and betrayed,” and would have vengeance, 
as the only reparation that was left iier • he was nil 
guilty terror; still more guilty hope. Every hour 
JiJs dread of his infurinted jmratnoiir augninnlcd, and 
his passion for Ade/a increased : to avoid tlic one, 
and to obtain the other, were objects tliat ap])earcd 
equally unattainable. I'he i>o^t Lady Ruthven had 
taken as the friend of Ins intended victim, was one of 
two-fold annoyance to lujo ; she at once marred all 
his [)lans, and was a spy on all his looks, words, and 
actions: if circnnistances fur a moment withdiew 
licr, not therefore was his acccwss to Adda more free ; 
love and admiration drew a circle round her of the 
hands(iincst and most distinguished, and after having 
s<iinetinies with iriiich effort made his way through 
“ the circling Cyclaclcs,” he found it labour in vain ; 
for l^ady Ruthven was again at lier side before he had 
lime to utter a word. Thus in the midst cf pleasure, 
sparkling beauty, and unbounded luxury, were tliis 
iniquitous pair utterly and hopelessly miserable. 
Scarcely less so, though from causes less violent, and 
motives in some respects different, were Captain 
Auber and Miss Egrcniont. The former cruized 
about like a ship sent out to make discoveries, and he 
certainly siiccecdetl to admiration. He always had 
the satisfaction of discovering something, though it 
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usually happened to be that wliich gave liiin least 
pleasure; for instance, he would discover his eldest 
s(uj ket'ping up a whispering conversation with Miss 
Helinont, in whose face he >vould at the same time 
discover sundry smiles and bluslics of the most bc- 
u'ircliing delight and the njost beautiful confusion : 
having succeeded in carrving away his off spring from 
the smiling mischief;” he next beheld the checked 
atid inclancholy Chudlcigh v’ainly endeavouring to fix 
the attention of iiis erratic (laughter for a moment. 
When comiti^ round to the p(>Int fivun whence he 
‘started, lie would /ind Fred' ric doing homage at tlie 
very shrine frtmi which he had so lately flragged his 
brother. W’^hilo she who oiidaiigcred all seemed per¬ 
fectly secure, even from the gallantry of his noble 
friend and ally, l^ord Egremont. 

'J\» Sophia, the betrothed of Sccron, the circle of 
pleasure was like the spiked barrel in wliich Uegulua 
was rolled, every circumvolution only pierced her 
with additional pangs. The Circcan cnii of pleasure 
was a poisoned bowl; out-vied in beauty, wit, and 
splendour, vainly did slic essay to rally her spirits, 
which nothing but the strong stimulant of malice and 
hatred could have kejit at all afloat. Seeton liad be¬ 
come more beautiful than she had ever beheld him; 
he list'd to stand by her side peerless in form, but 
almost as unnioved as a statue, and then she was 
proud of him. What had she been noir, ivhcn every 
charm was heightened, every talent, every grace called 
forth under the innuence of passion and ciiihusiasm ? 
He was a being to see, not to describe. Yet imw she 
had lost him • well could she understanti, and bitterly 
11 -2 1 
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(lid she contrast his cold ci^ilitv, his tame aitcntioiis, 
his stately j)()liteness to her, and his t!:lo\\ii»g delij^ht, 
his deej) homage, and fond devotion whi'n addressing 
Miss Belmont. Passion had gaiiicd so much on each 
that neither were conscious how much tlu'y betrayed 
themselves to observation. Adela was not aware of 
the glow, wliich would not be repressed when Seeton 
Auber approached her ; nor was he sensible of the 
expression that enthroned itself in his eyes when he 
looked on her. Whispers began to circulate, and con¬ 
jectures and surmises were agitated, which sometimes 
by accident, sometimes by design met th(‘ear of Miss 
Egremont. All her passion for Sectoii turned to 
hatred, her envy of our heroine became confirmed de¬ 
testation ; and to be revenged of both u as her dearest 
ho[)e. 'J^o effect this slie yc^arned for the day that u as 
to riv'et the manacles that shackled her faithless lover: 
she burned to breathe the vows that would make him 
hers for ever, and for ever divide him from the being 
he loved. Tlien should his nuptial home be the tem¬ 
ple of misery, and the wife revenge the wrongs of the 
mistress. 

In the midst of this scene of varying emotions, 
views, and designs of love, liatred, vanity, interest, am¬ 
bition, and revenge, Mr. Bolton, “ like a sturdy 
ev’crgrecii” was still the same. Everyday lie lauglu'd 
more like a rhinoceros, and looked more like 
Caliban. 

Among the visitors at the Park there were many 
not a little influenced hy his ample forlune, and by 
tiu'm he was caressed ; while others attacked him with 
irony and turned liiin out fur sport with a wit too 
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keen and too delicate to offend him, since it was 
wholly beyond the reach of his opaque intellect: these 
attentions therefore made amends for the neglect and 
contempt he met from others ; and having received 
some little encouragement from Caroline \^'lio entcretl 
hito her brother's scheme, he capered into the room 
like a poiqins in disguise on the niglit of the grand fete 
in the highest s[)iMts and in the character of ZepJiyrus 
having declined personating Cupid, though rrcdcric 
had promised him a llaxen and a pair of gos¬ 
samer wings for the occasion. 

In the pnncij):il drawing-roonui throne with a c'jnopy 
wtis creeled for Amarantha, and tlie long suit ot' apart¬ 
ments blazed with lights and the most splendid and 
(leganl decorations. The com[>any, consisting of 
(veiy species of fantastic assumption, presented a 
seeiK of the most lively and brilliant variety. Lady 
Kuthven aptly appeared as ,/uuo, and canied herself 
\\ith (jueenly grace and dignity. A young lad) in a 
rainbow guaze was a lovely /m, and kept in close 
atteiulunce on her ladvship. Miss Melville was tliere 
as Diana, and so truly appcarcil what slie peisonaled, 
iluit it might be imagined she was just returned from 
the woodland cliasc. 

Her tiow acro<»R her fchoulder 
Her buskiiis gt'inmed with morinug dew/* 

while many of her satellites appeared as her attendant 
nymphs. Ceres, Flora, the Graces, and many of tlie 
more sweet and simple cf the heathen deities were 
personated by blooming graceful girls, who displayed 
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their elegant aiicl jiulicioiis taste in the selection and 
(lispositi(ni of their ornaments. The Grecian and 
Roman costume adorned many of the young men wlio 
supported their respcciiv'c characters with spirit and 
j)roj)ri(‘ty; among these Frederic was a perfect j4ld~ 
/nudes ] like Iiis prototype when among the Asiatics, 
lie was all splendour, grace, and gaiety. Seeton was 
the Trojan Prince JEneus^ and appeared as brilliant 
and as happy as we may suppose the founder of 
Ijuvininni to have been after he had surmounted all 
the difficulties of his fortune, and married the 
daughter of Lulinus, Lord Egremout, Lord Milsom, 
i\lr. Clmdleigh, and many others appeared, perhaps 
with less grace, hut with equal propriety, and alrno.-'t 
as much spirit; while on tlie other hand numerous 
incongruities met the eye, and a still greater number 
the mind’s eye. Many there were who only excited 
the smile of those who knew them intimatelv, and 
who could contrast their real with their assumed cha¬ 
racters, but whose dress and bearing would have ex¬ 
cited nothing but admiration in the stranger. Rut 
there were also skilful jackdaws, who in spite of their 
borrowed plumage betrayed their origin every mo¬ 
ment, Asses who covered themselves with the lion’s 
liide, but discovered themselves by their hray. Of this 
number, to say nothing of our friend Jiolion and the 
tune ful nine, were Messrs. Fearman and Sbadows- 
shadc, who strutted about as Avhille% and Hercules : 
the first a pale weak-voiced anatomy, the latter even 
still smaller, thinner, and more feeble. The moment 
Caroline beheld, she designated them, as— 
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Death the tkeletuD 
Time the shadow.*' 

Miss Egremolit, ivho should have appeared as Jfeclusa, 
bore the name of Portia^ and her fair friends person¬ 
ated a number of virtues which they had never even 
heard of before ; so that for once in Arrlife and theirs, 
they were surrounded by meekness, truth, charity, 
hi:, he. 

Soft music at length announced the approach of 
Amarautba, who heralded, by two jouthful pages 
dressed in green and gold, and bearing iheense, enter¬ 
ed about eleven o’clock attended by Lady Milsom, 
.Miss Auber, and a train of attendant ladies. Having 
passed up the room she seated herself on the throne, 
while C'arolinc and lilmilia occupied sumptuous chairs 
on each side of her. Never did Adela appear other¬ 
wise than beautiful, but on the present occasion, 
aided by a dress of oriental niagnificetiee, high sjnrits, 
and the splendour of the surrounding scene, she 
tiiiiisccnded all her former looks. She had a smile 
for every one, and a per[)elual variety of the loveliest 
t'xprcs.sion kind led in her face— 

“ ir UMiileriiess touched her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a keav’iilier die ; 

From the depth of whose shadow, hke lioly revealmc^s 
From the mnermost slirine, came the light of her Jecliof;s. 

'rheii her mirth, O *twas sportive as ever UoK wing. 

From tl»e heart wuh a burst like the wild bird lu spring, 
Illumined by u it that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as pens just lo^’se from their cages ; 

While her laugh, full of life, without any control. 

But the sweet one of gracefulness,, rung from her st>ul, 

And where it most sparkled uo glance could discover, 
lu lips, cheek, or eyes, for she brightened all over.'* 
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Every eye was fixed on her, as if she was some beau¬ 
tiful vision, that would pass if they looked away 
Every feeling of love and admiration that had evet 
glowed towards her, burned with new fire. Every 
fear that her charms had awakened gathered fresh 
strength. The hand and arm that rested on the 
crimson velvet throne, white and polished as Parian 
marble, one moment arrested the gazer's eye, the next 
it fell upon her glossy ringlets, and (he ivory neck 
round which they sported; and unsated admiration had 
continued to gaze without demanding more than the 
privilege of contemplating the still changing, and ex- 
ijnisite beauties of her face, wiien Caroline rose, and 
summoned the knights who wci’e to be investtd ivith 
th(.* order. The first she named was her brotlicr Fre¬ 
deric : he advanced from the circle with a countenance 
brilliant with delight; that precedency whicfi was tlic 
mere effect of his sister’s partiality, he attributed to 
Adda’s preference, and all the sanguine hopes of 
liappy love kindled in his soul. He bowed and took 
his place on the left liaiid side of the throne. ''J’hc 
next she called on was SeeUiii; but ab.^orhc'd in the 
overpowering feelings of his passion, he did not im¬ 
mediately hear it, hut recovering himself he passed to 
the side of his brother. Thus in rotati(n) were callea 
Lord A'lilsom, Lord Egremont, Lord Edward Elmer, 
(a young nobleman lately come of age and possessing 
a fine estate in the neighbourhood of Dov’c Dale,) and 
last, but as he fondly trusted not least, Mr. Chudlcigli, 
though his admission was entirely owing to the kbid 
int<;rfcrei)ce of Lady Mdsom, who in* right of her pri- 
vi>ge named him as one of the kniglits Postulant. 
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As soon as the gentlemen were selected, Caroline 
adilresscd them with much gravity 

“ Our will beloved mistress invites you to her throne 
to invest you with the insignia of the order of the 
Amaranth, when you shall have first entered into the 
ejjgagcment to perform the obligations following:— 

1 . That a knight of the Amaranth shall believe and 
maintain that a lady can do no wrong. 

2 He shall inviolably, inexpressibly, ineffably, atid 
iiniUtcrtibly adore even the shadow of his mis¬ 
tresses shoe-tie. 

b. Thai his thoughts shall never wander from her, 
not even when lie is before a looking-glass. 

4. He is never to sleep more than three consecutive 
minutes, and dming them to dream of his mistress 
and of her alone. 

5. That he sing every night during the winter from 
sunset to sunrise under her window, 

‘ Humpy Dumpy sat upon a wall,' 

with variations ; and the harder the wind blows, 
the louder be is to sing ; and be it hail, rain, or 
snow, the melodious knight, as he values his 
knighthood must neither cough, nor sneeze, noi 
shiver, 

0. That he live on nothing but his lady’s smiles, 
with occasionally a silver moonbeam, and a balmy 
dew drop. 

7. That he be absent and abstracted in company, 
never comprehending or replying appropriately 
to any thing; and on these occasions to inadver- 
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tently swallow the decanter instead of his wine, 
if possible, stand and all. 

Lastly, He must give evident symptoms of pining 
away in a consumption whenever his mistress 
has a fit of the vapours ; be seized with sudden 
madness if he is so unfortunate as to displcai»e 
her, and to expire without a groan of a paralysis 
of the heart if she frowns.’* 

There was far more in the manner in which these 
institutes were read, to produce a comic effect, than 
in the cnactfficnts themselves; the smile and laugh 
was general, but Bolton brayed like a delighted 
donkev. 

w/ 

After the pause of a moment or two, Caroline waved 
her hand, and Frederic approached. 

You promise,*’ cried she, smiling archly, to ob¬ 
serve these articles?” 

He bowed as he replied with an answering smile, 
“ I do.” 

She then led him to Adela, before whom he dropped 
on one knee, who rising hung the badge of the order, 
pendent to an Amaranthine ribbon, around his neck, 
and touching his shoulder with her ivory sceptre bade 
him rise a knight; he kissed her hand, rose, and 
again mingled in the circle of spectators. While the 
same ceremony accompanied the investiture of the 
five remaining knights. 

The moment it concluded the band struck up a fine 
piece of music, while many choral voices sung the fol¬ 
lowing lines 
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** Serene as 1 earns the orb of night, 
clear as the skies when day is bright. 

Limpid as streams which pebbles show 
Amid the sands like pearls below, 

Be the fate that Heaven grant her; 

Hail ! all hail I bright Amarantha 

Sweet as the yet unopened rose, 

-Soft as the iufaat’g lull'd repose, 

'I’nie as the course the planets keep, 

Pure as the tears that augeis weep. 

Be the fate that Heaven grant her ; 

Hail ' all hail \ bright Amarantha I" 

At a signal the company adjourned to the ball-room, 
and the amusements of the evening commenced by 
Mibs Egrernont and Mr. Auber opening the ball, an 
arrangement that had been the result of the indefati¬ 
gable c<i])taiirs exertions. Sect on never danced with 
less spirit, and his partner looked on his amaranthine 
ribbon with the eyes of a basilisk. Frederic, as soon 
us Ik; could approach Miss Eclinont, solicited her 

IT 

liand, but had the morlihcation to find he had been 
anticipated by Lord Elmer, and that his brother had 
engaged her for the following dance. lie bad tliere- 
lore no alternative but to make another selection, or 
stand like patience on a monument smiling in the 
inid^l of disappointment, till slic should be again at 
liberty. He chose to do the latter, and watched with 
fascinated eyes the exquisite form of our beroine. 
L'td Milsom’s offers to introduce him to a partner; 
oblique hints from mammas who had five, seven, and 
sometimes nine daughters, with n jiroportionate num- 
her of nieces on their hands; the angry admonitions 
of liis father, who was cruizing about as usual, were 
all thrown away upon him. Lord Edward Elmer was 
11 2 k 
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succeefled by Scetnii, and a/^ain Adda’s form 

^ moved to tlic melody of music’s note,’ but with au 
ex|)rcssio!i so ditfcrent, that it struck the watchful 
Frederic with the most fearful a[)prchension. Her 
step was more elastic; the buoyant and joyous ctfr- 
ria^e of her whole form ; the sweety the soft expres¬ 
sion of her eyes, the brilliant animation of her countt*- 
p.nnce, and manner all more marked and vivid : In is 
was the 


' loveliness ever >n niittiun, which ]»!»>'« 

Like the light ujioi) antumiiS soft shallow ilays, 

Now here ami now’ there givnijj li^ht as it flies 
From the lip to tlie cheek, Inmi the cheek to the eyea. 

NoU’ ineltiiig 111 ousts, ood iinw lircakitig in fleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint iia~ ot lieaten in his dreani!)! 

When pensive it seemed ns if tlia* very grace, 

That charm of ail others, was horn in her face; 

And W'hcn angry, lor e'en iti the tiaiiqniliesi cUines 
Light breezes vtiil ruffle the flowers sometime'., 

Her short passing anger hut served to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken.** 

\A'hcncc,” Frcdciick asked himself, this variety of 
emotion? What means ihat 'inutual understanding of 
which they seem themselves hardly conscious ? How 
flattcrirji,^ is the sweet attention with which she listens 
to him, how still more flatteriii" the reproving manner 
with which she checks him ? Docs Seeton forget that 
there is such a being as 8ophia Egretnont in the 
world ?” As th(' thought occurred to him, he looked 
around, and observed that young lady equally busy 
with himself in taking cognizance of the two delin¬ 
quent dancers. The intent and exclusive interest of 
Seeton’s looks and attentions, the sweet and happy 
delight of Adda’s, mutually struck them with tlie 
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paijgs of corroding jealousy. Frederic was so over- 
wiu’Iaied by this new discovery, which it is somewhat 
surprising he did not sooner make, that he suffered 
Adela to return to her seat some time before lie again 
addressed her, so that when he did, he found her en¬ 
gaged to Lord Egremont, and after him again to Lord 
Ivlmer. He just waited to mark the reluctance and 
ilclay with which Sceton resigned his partner’s fair 
luind to his future father-in-law, and then stepping up 
to him, he whispered in his ear, and the brothers left 
the ball-room together. 

IMiey did not rejoin the company till after every one 
was seated at supper, and it was tlicn remarked by 
those who had leisure to make observations, that the 
elder looked uneasy and abstracted, while the younger 
appe aled til shiMi and angry. Adela was one of those 
who io(»k note of the brothers, for seated by accident 
between tj;t'o elderly gentlemen of the county, she had 
nothing to call otf Iter atieiitioii. The long absence of 
Seeton hatl awakened mucli etwtjeeturc and some un¬ 
easiness in her bosom, and stic now rctid in his looks 
anti manners that something unpleasant had occurred. 
Her immediate neighbours uere an.xiously discussing 
the natural productions of l)e^b^ shire, and at length 
heeame so loud tind \ehenKiif, t'at tlioy seemed to 
forget the common decorums of society* All the coal, 
Milphur, &c. with which their minds teemed, seemed 
to have ignited and to threaten a volcanic eruption, 
vvIjcij Lady Milsom rose, which was the signal for the 
ladies retiring. 

Dancing n'commenecd in the course of an hour, 
but not with its former spirit, at least as far as our 
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heroine and her iiiiinedlatc connection were concerned. 
Frederic had at length succeeded in obtaining her 
hand, bnt her vivacity had flown, and she suffered 
herself to be led down the last dances more as a beau¬ 
tiful automaton, than otherwise. Sccton approached 
her no more, and pleading fatigue to Lady Mi Isom 
she was the first to leave the ball-room, anxious to 
escape the gallantries of many of the gentlemen who 
circled round her, as soon as her determination to 
dance no moie was known. 

Disappointment must ever be the consequence where 
many arc pursuing the same object. To Frederic 
and Lord Egremont the evening had proved irujst un- 
])ropitious, and the knights of the Amaranllia w’cre 
rallied on their anti-brilliant looks. Miss Egremont 
told Mr. Auber witli some bitterness, but with real 
jileasure, that he looked more like the knight of the 
woful countenance; and this remark, and the absence 
of Miss Belmont assisted the recovery of Her spirits 
amazingly. 

The night ended as most ball nights do—the jaded 
dancers wdsely shunned the light of day, and as the* 
rosy dawn began to steal along the skies, lied to the 
repose they stood so much in need of. 
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crilAPTER XX 


Of Ilii.ivcfi’s j»ro(ecti(>n who can be 
coufuUMU to UttlT tills— 

I(> iiionovv I will s|>end in blifs !** 

F. Lf.wis. 

A LF/n'Ki^ from Mrs. Uelniont wus tlic next inorii- 
ini; put into AtJcla’s hand. Tlic well known super- 
seription, the well known seal, the very fold of the 
lei ter (for every one has some peculiarity even in the 
merest trifles,) avvakened a thousand tender emotions, 
and delightful associations, and slic pressed the letter 
to her lips before she broke the seal. But the delight 
with whiqj^she begad its j)erusul, gradually became a 
niived feeling of joy and sorrow, as she found it 
hreaihed an anxious wi^h for her return. 

You have now my ehild,’^ continued her mother’s 
h irer, been gone above two months. How long 
I hat time has appeared to me you can little imagine. 
V\^hen 1 rise of a morning 1 look around me, hut do 
not see my Adela. My wallas, iny books, have loi^t all 
lilt if eharms since I have not you to share them, and 
when the evening closes in, that time of calm coii' 
rsr, when I use to sit and spend a social hour with 
my child, and kiss and bless her ere we parted for the 
night, 1 am tiflcn weak enough to weep. Hasten then, 
mil love, hasten to me. Return to the eahii sweets of 
>'»ur ptaceful home, the fond arms of your adoring 
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mother. Were you otheM* than I know you to bo, 1 
should tremble lest discontent should be the com¬ 
panion of your return. But iiiy Adela has a soul that 
can expatiate amid the rich scenes of nature, and 
draw from them, and her own mental resources plea¬ 
sures far beyond what the world of fashion can otFor 
her. She can prefer the pure arfections of Inn* mo¬ 
ther’s heart to the false honn^o of flatterers, and Ujc 
pure communion with a higher nature, to the mere 
earthly round of fashioiniblc existi'iiee.” 

Much more in the same strain the letter cotitaincd, 
and Adela’s heart glowed with filial fondness, with 
filial gratitude. To behold her mother, to bo clasped 
to lier heart, would bo a transport of delight that, Ian- 
gLiage cfiiild not paint! Jhit oh I to li;avc Seeton 
Auber, perhaps for ever, was an agony (‘qiiully beyond 
the pr)wer of cxjircssion. Yielding to her feelings she 
burst into tears; anticipations the nmst {it^iful were 
actuni'dating on her imagination; in the petulance of 
grief she lanjciiled her ever leaving Wales; in the 
(li spair of hopeless love she wjshcd herself in the cold 
repose of the grave, the only place that seemed to 
promise peace to her beating h( art. 

In the midst of this paroxysm of emotion Lady 
IMilsom entered her room. Her light step anJ lively 
look were instantly cheeked on beholding Adela’s 
distress. Approaching her with the gentlest tender- 
nc.'ts she inquired the cause of her tears, and taking 
her hand essayed to soothe her. The first impulse of 
Adela’s heart was to confide to Lady Milsom the full 
extent of her sufferings, hut a sense of sliajiie withheld 
her, and smiling through her tears she put Mrs. Bel- 
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moiit's letter into her ladyship’s hand. As soon as 
she perceived its perusal was finished she cried— 

‘‘J)o not deem me ungrateful or insensible. I love 
iny mother with the deepest tendcrni'ss; but I have 
now other ties.’* She took Lady Milsom’s hand, 
and 1 should be ungrateful and insensible indeed if 
I could leave them without regret.” 

“ My dear Adela,” replied her ladyship, ‘‘ I rejoice 
to find your tears have no bitterer source than 
f-oriow at forsaking us; but wc cannot resign you 
yet. I am unfortunately a stranger to Mrs. Iklmonl, 
but 1 will write to her, and urge your stay. The car¬ 
riages are getting ready for an excursion to Dove Dale, 
therefore iny love be speedy with your letter, as 1 
shall be u^ith mine, wc maj* not have another oppor¬ 
tunity before the post goes out.” So saying the 
youthful bride hastily retreated t<^ her dressing room, 
wlicre the following letter was spectliiy penned, caie- 
fully sealed, and dispatched to the post:— 

Milsom Turk, August 31, IS- 

“That niv first letter should contain a petition shows 
iny presumption, hut it also evinces the conviction I 
have of your goodness. I find from a communication 
1 had this morning from Miss Belmont, that you are 
desirous for her return, and so conscious do I feel of 
how gn at that desire must be, that was my own gra¬ 
tification merely concerned 1* should not have thecou* 
rage to opppsc it. 

“I'hc truth is, dear Madam, Miss Belmont has made 
a con(|uest of Lord Edward Elmer. He is a young 
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nobleman of real \vortli, ami what will perhaps have 
less weight with you than the generality of mothers, 
of large and uniucuinberecl fortune. He instantly ap¬ 
plied himself to my lord to know to whom he was to 
look ns the disposer of Miss Belmont’s hand, and it 
was with some dinficulty we prevented him paying you 
a post haste visit, to procure your sanction to his ad¬ 
dresses : but as I am highly interested in his success, 
I have persuaded him to suffer me to negociutc with 
you, while he prefers his suit with your Adda. 

‘•'You see I have taken much upon myself, but believe 
me madam your daughter has a true friend in me. 
If I am acting wrong pray let me hear from you im¬ 
mediately. The plan I have adtipteil will not endanger 
the object of your fond ;*[>licitude ; if therefore you 
wish to give the subject consideration, a short delay 
would he of no material consequence. From the obser¬ 
vations J have made, I can perceive Adda is not one 
to be cauglic by mere exterior graces. Lord lilmcr 
(as is ever the case with merit) is too timid to make 
an immediate display of tlic ,real wealth of his mind 
and worth of his character. 1 design tlierefore to 
diaw him forth, and show him as he really is, l/cforc 
1 permit him to make advances, which might through 
ignorance of lli^ estimable and hidden qualities inct t a 
check, that niighi operate injuriously on the interest 
of both parties. If you enter into my views you will 
ohiicc me by making no allusion to the circumstance 
in your letters to Miss l^clmonf, hut nirn ly observe 
that you have acceded to my wish for her prolonged 
‘^tay. r am writing in so much haste, that 1 scarcely 
know if I have made myself intelligible. Trusting 
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tliai the day ts not far distant when i slia!l have ihe 
Impphiess of a personal knowledp^e of Mrs. Fclmoot 
“ I have the honour to be, ifcc. 6tc. 

Emilia Mil sum. ’' 

A phaeton and four prancing greys drove rapidly up 
to tlic great entrance, as Mr. Aiiher returned from a 
walk, (for he had been among the few who had risen 
early after the revel of the preceding night,) Lord 
Elmer leaped out, and flew into the house without per¬ 
ceiving liim, but returning immediately to give some 
directions to the servants, he Ifien recognized him, 
they exchanged salutations, and entered the house 
together. 

On reaching the saloon they found Lord iVlilsom, 
rrcderic, and Mr. Chudleigh. The party was soon 
after augmented liy the appearance of Miss Auber, 
Miss Melville, Lord Egrcmoiit, and the Karl of Errol, 
^v}lo had just left tlie breakfast room. One after an¬ 
other dropjicd in Lady Ruthveii, Mrs. Saugrober, IMiss 
Egremont, Mr. Finley, and Mr. Bolton. 

At length Lord Edward becoming impatient, ob¬ 
served to Lortl Milsom :— 

‘‘ Wc arc losing the beauty of the tlay !” 

IJis lordship smiled and left the room in quest of 
his bride and Miss Belmont, witli wlmm he soon re¬ 
turned. Resigning the latter to Lord Elmer, the com¬ 
pany began to move to their carriages. I tie first that 
Jett the lodge was the young peer, bearing otf in tri¬ 
umph our heroine and Lady Milsom. Mr. Auber was 
on duty in his attendanee on his betrothed, but the 
f'finui was a litth^ relieved by the c*'m| any of Miss 
12 
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Melville niid Oscar Finley. Chance so contrived it 
that most of the company were matclied ratlicras they 
oug/i(, tlian as they wislied to he, for Lord Egremont 
found liimsclf seated bv Ladv Ruthven, and Caroline 
narrowly escajied the companionship of Mr. Chudleigh. 
Seeing what awaited her slic darted to the Egremonts’ 
carriage, which had not yet driven away, and whispered 
something in Miss Melville's car, who resigned her 
place to her. Many of the gontlcmen of whom there 
was a superabundance went on horsebach, which with 
seiTants formed rather a numerous cavalcade. 

The romantic scenery through whicli they piiht, in¬ 
fused feelings of pleasure int(> rno'H, of the party. Lady 
Milsom was full of eloquent sweetness and drew out 
Lord Elmer by inquiries and observations, with a tact 
as admirable as it was well meaiit. 

Adela appeared less brilliant and striking, than she 
ad done the night before when aiiired magnificently 
jind surrounded by splendour; but to the eye of tru<' 
taste infinitely more lovely. She looked more delicate, 
more ethereal, and yet full^of intense and poetical 
fi'eling as she viewed the wonders, and the churni.s of 
nature, objects, which with whatever facility she 
might enter into the pleasures of dissipation, were 
those which truly touched her heart. 

At Elmer House, a noble mansion, our heroine was 
introduced to tlic Dowager Lady Filmcr; a lady per¬ 
fectly of the old school, full of stately politeness, mea¬ 
sured accents, and remarkable for her higli noti<nis 
and liigh heels. 

After taking refreshment the party scattered ; some 
in pursuit of one amusement, some of another. Two 
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,tr iliK'C of <lic‘ i^t;i)Llcincii went (o the BilliaiTl n om. 
A few of the ladies were hul to the music room, while 
utliers, (among’ whom was Caroline,) preferred a 
lanihlc. Adda sat down to play chess with Lord 
Klmer, and Lady Milsom to look on, often exchanging 
inoks of intelligence with her young and noble friend 
(it \ihich the fair chess player was little conscious. 
Adela played well, having had much practice from her 
(liiklhfiod in pla}ing with old Mr. Anncslcy, and after 
decease oeeasionallv with his son and her own 

•r 

fhollicr. Lord Elmer was also reputed to possess no 
jiKan skill in this ddiglitful and most vsnperior game; 
hut he certainly very little evinced it on the present 
(Hcusiun. He was perpetually making wrong moves, 
t\\iiling his bishops as if they were knights, and giving 
Ids knights hmg diagonal marches as if they were 
hish<!ps, |)iittihg his king in cheek, &.c. &e. Lady 
Mil>om was of great use in rectif\ing all these errors, 
hut in sjiite of her kind iiiteiuiens he ultimately cx- 
j)t‘iieneed a ^hevk mate: whieii he might have regarded 
as prophetic of one he was destined to meet in a more 
oupoi tant game. 

Adida lose as soon as she gained tlie victory, and 
the lovi ly bride proposed adj(>urning to the music 
f' oin, ;u;(l tripping ofl’ .she led the way, while Lord 
I’diner oUVred his arm to Miss Belmont and they fol 
low t il. A gentleman whose back was towards lliem, 
'■as -sini(ini> when they entered, and Adela fancied she 
fainiliar with the voice. Seating herself on a 
Couch l)y the side of Ijady Mi Isom, while Edward 
took his place bt hind, she listened attentively to the 
tollowiiig words ;— 
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Fuwoy and free 

Is a bachelor's revery, 

Clieciily, merrily passes his life. 

Nothing' knows he 
Of connubial devilry. 

Troublesome children and clamort^us wifei 
Free from satietv. 

Care and anxiety, 

( barms in variety fall to his share, 

Facchiis's bliitses, 

Aud Veijiis's kisses, 

This, iny boys, tins i« the bachelor’s fare. 

A wife like a canister 

* 

(Mattering, cl altering, 

Tied to a dog for his torment and dr^ad. 

All bespattci ing, 

Bumping, battering, 

I lurries and worries him till he is dead ; 

Olfl ones arc two devils 
Haunted blue devils. 

Young ones arc new devils raising de pair, 
I>octors and nurses 
Combining thcii curses. 

Adieu t<' full purses and bacbehir’s fare. 

Thifongli such follj days. 

Once sweet holidays, 

Si.ori are embittered by ,jnrrangruig strife v 
Wives turn jolly days 
To melancbolv davs, 

AM perjilexing and vexing one's life. 

Children are riotous, 

Scrvant>maids fly at us, 

Motlurs to quiet ns growl like a bear; 

Folly is squalling. 

And Molly is bawling. 

While dad is recalling his bachelor's fare. 

VVMieii they are older grown 
Then they are bolder grown. 

Turning your temper ami spiirniiig ^oiir rule 
Girls through foorshticss. 

Passion or niul.shness. 

Parry your wishes, and marry a fwl. 
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Boys wHl anticipate, 

Lavish, and dissipate 

All that your busy pate hoarded with care; 

Then tell me what jollity, 
run and frivolity. 

Equals in quality bachelor's fare ? 

“ I wonder the ladies have not called you to onler 
Xoei!" cried Loid Hlincr. 

“ I was not conscious of the presence of any/' re- 
|;lied our friciKl Malcolm us he turned hastily round : 
(\»r the few ladies who had visited tlie music room had 
ItTl it again before Adela and Ijfidy Milsoin entered, 
d’hc moment he recognized her ladyship and Miss Bel¬ 
mont he advanced to pay liis comiiliincnts j and the 
(.'is\ and friendly manner with which he entered into 
I om t rsalion with them, began to discompose the har¬ 
mony of Lord Elmer's temper, when a letter was de- 
livcTcd to him, on which he bowtd and immediately 
w!thdr(’w. Lady Mils(»m not finding Adela inclined 
'or music, asked her to walk, and Lord Elmer had the 
pleasure (>f being their escort. 

“Of all the scenery you have viewed," asked Lady 
IMilsom, as they wound through a romantic path on the 
margin of the Dove, “in the difForent countries \oii 
liiivc visited, to wliieh do you give the preference ?" 

“ 'I'ho pl’e^ent nodoubtcdly," said he. 

“ YvT it IS iiut ibat nature has shed o’er the scene 
The purest of crystal, and brig'hlcst of greeu, 

’Tis not the sof ningic ol streamlet or hill, 

()!i I no, it is sonietlung more exquisite still." 

“ Well, o{ all excepting this?" replied her ladyship 
smdiijg. 

“ 'Fhc scenery of Switzerland," replied he. “ Though 
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somethiiijr may be owing to the circumstances under 
which I visited that romantic country. It was not as 
I afterwards travelled under the cold and petrifying 
authority of an old tutor, but in the ssociety of riiy 
father, my brother, and that rattling fellow Harry 
Melville. J was besides scarcely fjftecii,ond it was the 
first time I had ^ winged from view of the nest.* *’ 

You went on a visit to your aunt Lady Elphin- 
stonc,*’ cried the young l)ride. “ I was to liavi; been 
of the party if Lady Elmer and your sisters had gone, 
and much disappointed was I at the alteration which 
took place in the original arrung(?mcnis. Her ladyship 
still resides abroad 

Yes she has a sweet ]»tace between Berne and 
Thun, ft is a rich pasture country, and you can con- 
ceiv'e nothing more pleasurable than to see tlic pea¬ 
santry at work in their pretty villages.’* 

The costunm of the Swiss peasant is I believe 
\t*rv picturesque ?” observed Adcla. 

‘‘ Com[)lctcly so,” replied the young peer, ‘^it is in 
jierfcct keeping with the scenes by which they arc 
surrounded.” 

‘‘ The liernc Alps are more beautiful than the Alps 

of Savoy r” resumed Miss Belmont. 

* 

They are less stupendous and sublime, but the 
Alps of Berne arc groujied more picturesquely, more 
beautifully. My aunt’s chateau is not far from Thun 
f'astle, the rapid waters of the Aar flow by it, and tlic 
prospect it commands beggars deseriplirin. The 
snowy heights tinged with the celestial hues of heaven; 
beneath them some cliffs covered with trees of giganiic 
growth, others bare, jagged, and rugged, below them ; 
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apiin, Uie neat town, rich vallies, and pure vvaters, 
(orm a picture too exquisite too miii^nificcnt for the 
itoagination to reach. Hut 1 am running on—periiaps 
you have beheld the scenes and can feel the poverty 
of iny description.'* 

“Alas! only in fancy," Adela replied. ‘‘Would 
that it \t'erc my tiestiny to visit them and dear Flo¬ 
rence. Who tlicn would be so happy as I should be ?" 

“ 'J'hoso who accompanied you far more so," said 
he, “ for— 

**• Oh liow the best charms of nat'jre improve, 

When wc see them reHected lu looks that we love.*’ 


“ Music is much cultivated in Switzerland 1 believe," 
iVjoiiicd Adela, diverting the conversation from herself. 

“ It very properly forms a ])art of the cdncatit)n 
(■\cii of the poorest, and liumblcst classes." 

“Why very propcily, my dear Lord Edward?" 
^l^l\( tl Lady Milsom. 

“ Hccausc it furnishes them an amusement calcii- 
leted to rehnt* and humanize their character. Rclax- 


aiion is as .ncccssarv to the vvcll-being of man as in- 
tliislry. It is a [>urt of wisdom then to provide the 
pnor with innoxitMis and easy means of amnsenieut: 
as it tends to preserve them fiom debasing excesses. 
This is a point much neglected in England. What an* 
the consequences? (hossness und brutality. The 
lowt.T classes of this country make no approach to the 
refinement of mind, and courtesy of manners, that 
characterize the J^amc class in France and Switzer¬ 
land." 


“ You must attril)Ute something to temperament," 
inged Lady Milsom. 
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“ T beg your pardon, my dear Eniili?!, it is the result 
of a wrong system. Treat a man as a brute, and lie 
becomes such. The distance between the high aijci 
low in England, is greater tlian in any other country I 
have viblled. While the great arc perhaps the most 
refined, enlightened and luxurious iti the vA'orld; the 
low, I mean the nivOst subordinate ranks, arc the very 
reverse. Penal laws arc enacted to correct their aber¬ 
rations, but any effort to afford them innocent amuse¬ 
ment is never thought of. The people left to themselves 
choose those which arc most easily attained, or which 
their own debased imaginations suggest. The bow 
cannot be always bent. The sinews of toil must some¬ 
times relax; they ecavse from labour, only to indul^t* 
in excess. While tiic poor of Franee and Switzerland 
are dancing, singing, and conversing, the poor of J'hig- 
land arc stupifying tlicmselvcs in alehouses.” 

“ I must confess,” said Lady Milsom, ‘‘ I sometiiiu s 
blush for my country, and never more so than when I 
am in Paris. There all the cxliihitions, so rich in the 
works of art, and the productions of nature, are open 
to the public. The poor and rich, the humble and the 
elevated, are equally at lil)erty to study and admire 
them, and never do you bear of a vulgar hand pro¬ 
faning or dispoiling one specimen of the wonders of 
the world, however rnucli it may l)C above his power 
estimate or comprehend it. No, the French appi'ar 
to me to have an intuitive admiration of genius. To 
pay it deference, and attention, wherever and however 
they meet it.” 

‘‘ And bow different is the picture of London !” 
cried Lord Elmer. One place, and one only is open 
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eratnitously to the public, the British Museum. M^here 
jirc our public gardens ? Why even that paltry place 
(he Temple, is guarded wilh an a ocratic suspicion, 
that excludes even those whose bearing bespeaks them 
of a better order.'* 

The approach of Lord Milsom diverted the conver¬ 
sation into unoth.r channel, and the path becoming 
narrow, the young bride and bridegroom fell back to 
walk by ihcnjsclvcs. As the scenery grew more bold 
and striking, Adda slopped to gaze upon it in speech¬ 
less admiration, while her conductor detailed the local 
superstitions, the events that might have marked, f)r 
the natural circumstances that were cither interesting 
or memorable in its diversified and picturcsijue ob- 
ieets. 

t/ 

'^I’he course of the Dove broken every now and then by 
waterfalls, as pellucid as light, at length brought them 
to lliat part of the Dale, where at a great height in the 
rocks a fine natural arch called liei/7mrd‘s IJole^ be¬ 
comes visible. Lord Elmer again stopped to point it 
<)Ut v.ilh precision. Us form is a kind of sharply- 
pointed gothic, about forty feet in height and about 
ei.elitccn in width. A steep and precipitous path 
leads to the cavern, and to those who will risk the 
danger and fatigue of the ascent, it presents a prospect 
grand and beautiful in the extrtMTic. 

As they stood contemplating the scene, they fancied 
they distinguished figures making way along the edge 
of the precipice, when the slow steps of Lord and Lady 
Milsom at length brought them up with her. Adela 
communicated to them her supposition that there 
were persons climbing the height. His lordship raised 

12 2 M 
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his glass, which he had brought out witli him for the 
sake of viewing distant objects, uttered an ejaculation of 
horror, and almost the next moment, a horse and his 
unfortunate rider were dashed to the bottom. 

The rocks echoed the shrieks of Lady IMilsom and 
Aclela, while the gentlemen hastened to the assistance 
of the unfortunate. When thev reached him, as thev 
expected, he was scarce alive, being bruised and man¬ 
gled dreadfully. They raised him with the gentlest 
care, and as they did so recognized Oseai Tinley. He 
revived a little and then innrmiircd, “ Mi'^s Auber— 
is she dead ?” 

“ Great Heaven!” exclaimed Lord Miisom, C'aro. 
line has been the c‘omj)anionof this perilous adveniurc.” 

Lord Elmer resigning his charge solely tr) tlie care 
of his friend, liastened back to the ladies, whom he 
found pale, trembling, and hastening to the spot. 

He conjposed,” he cried, taking a Iinnd of each, 
the sufferer lives, and is 1 trust not material injured.” 

“ Who is it inquired Lady Mi Isom in a voice of 
atnrnish. Is it any of our pafty ?” 

“It is,” rcplietl his lonlship, but doubtful how far 
either of the ladies might be interested in Mr. Finley, 
he said no more. 

Adela would have sunk had he not caught her in 
his arms, for the apprehension that it was Secton 
Auber seized her soul, 

“ Speak for Heaven's sake!” cried Lady Milsom. 
“ It is not either of my cousins !” 

“ No, thank Heaven,” he replied. “ It is Mr. Finley.” 

He immediately saw he had relieved their worst 
apprehensions; again repeating his assurances, and 
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l- aving tlicm to hasten to the unfortunate and Lord 
Milsom, he flew off to procure assistance. 

The njonicnt the ladies approached, Lord Milsom 
iTsigncd Mr. Finley to their care, anxious to ascertain 
the fate of Caroline. For a moment he hesitated to 
leave them : but their courage was restored, us much 
as their compassion was awakened, and he felt there 
was nothing to aj>prchcnd. 

J’hc sinuosity of the Dale soon shut hin) from their 
\i(‘w ; and never were moments of greater agony, than 
those they [)assed watching the faint and suffering 
I'iuley. '^I'he approach of L<n(l I'ilmcr, with several 
j 01 ^ons, aojnng w hom tln'v soon distinguished Fre- 
(lorie and Loid higreimjiit, was rclii*f to an agony that 
v oiild not shed tears, but whit h flowed copiously, as 
the servants ]daecd the iinliappy Finley on a litter, 
riiiiit, groans were the only evidence of life, and the 
oroeession moved along w’ith eounlenanccs a?* mourn- 
tul as if he was already dead, for few could entertain 
aii\ lioj)cs of his ultimate recovery. Adcla leaned 
heavily on the arm of Frederic, she had been shaken 
hv terrors the most feaiTiiK Lord Egremont support- 
('(I Lady Milsom, and Lord Edward walked by the 
side of the litter. In this manner they reached Elmer 
House, where they heard the horse that had fallen 
from the precipice liad just arrived before them unin¬ 
jured. 

While Lord Elmer stayed to sec Mr. Finley con¬ 
veyed to bed, and dispatched a messenger for medical 
assistance, the rest of the party proceeded tri the 
druwing-rootn, where Lady I'iimer, Lady lint liven. 
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and Mrs. Saugrobcr and her ueice wein scaled, to 
whom they detailed the shockin, 4 ( oveurr<‘nce. 

If \A'us quite an Irisii trick, however,*’ cried ]\Ii5s 
Egremonl in a voice of little sympatliy, “to atleoq)t 
such an ascent on horseback.” 

“ You arc very riglit my dear,” cried her aunt, 
“ what could the silly young man expect ?” 

“ \Va^ he alone ?” itxjuired Lady Rnthven. 

“ I think not,” said Adela, ‘ for I am sure I dis¬ 
cerned more than one figure on the precipice; Inu we 
were so terrified that we never thoii^dit of asc<’r- 
taining,” 

“ Yon still tremble my sweet Miss Rclmonl,” cried 
Frederic, taking her hand. 

“ Indeed I do,” she replied, withdrawing it; “ and 
never, never, shall I think of this day wiiliout.” 

“ If you arc so delicate I wondjr you could under¬ 
take to walk so far this morning; but I suppose some 
of the gentlemen promised to carry yon.” 

The sillv malice of this weak remark was in a mci- 
sure unheard, as Lord Milsom at the moment entered. 
Ills lady flew to him exclaiming— 

“ My dear love what is the matter ? you arc pal<‘. 
pule us death, and quite cold,” continued she taking 
his hand. 

Advancing to a sofa he threw himstdf on o it, and 
drew Lady Milsom to his side, then putting his hniul 
to itis fort‘heud he cried— 

“ I have never been so shocked in my life ! such an 
escape ! nothing short of miraciilcusl” 

“ VVhat do you mean, my love ?” said his bride; 
“Ml. Fiuley^s^” 
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\o, not Mr. FinJey ; who dr) you conceive was 
mad enough to mount behind him, in order to reach 
the cavern of ReynanVs 

Maria Melville, Til be bound/' exclaimed Miss 
Egremont, “ its just like her." 

“ Caroline Auber !’" n’plied his lordship. Frederic 
started on his feet, and clasped his hands. Adela and 
Emilia gasped but could not speak, while Miss Egre- 
iiKUit first found vv'ord.s to ask what was become of 
lier. 

“ Her escape," cried his lordship, “ has been in¬ 
deed providential. Her long hair got entangled in a 
bramble bush, which chocked her descent, till a gen¬ 
tleman who happened to be on the height at the emi¬ 
nent peril of his life cfTectcd her rescue, and brought 
lier sale down. The moment lie had resigned her 
into other liands he fainted. This took place just as I 
n-ached them, and I assure you, at the moment I 
dit'ined them both dead. Some of Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope’s people came to their assistance, and thither 
Caroline has been conveyed, where she still lies 
in a state of insensibility." 

“ What is become of her noble delivcrercr ?" iin- 
patiently asked Frederic. 

“ I left him with your father and brother, at Mrs. 
Stuiiliope’s.'’ 

“ Wlio is he, my lord ’’ asked Miss Egremont. 

“ Indeed I did not inquire. He spoke about my 
father as knowing him, bul l did not distinctly hear 
what he said. He was talking to the cai)tain, and 
Mr. Auber was speaking to me at the same moment.” 

” Is he quite recovered ?” asked Lady Elmer. 
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“ O ! pcrfiicily, InU upon tiiy ^oul, I {K‘ver saw such a 
faint as his. The whole mass of his hlootl must have 
been turned by the peril of her situation. Poor 
(hiroline !” 

“ Let ns flv to her,” cried Adela to Laclv MiUoni, 
now first breaking silence, and starting from lier seat. 

“ Pardon me,” ciied Ids loidship, restraining ihein. 

Her own woman is with her, and the doctor insists 
that no other person be suH'erecl to a[)proach her.” 

The fiieiids again resumed their scats, and the con¬ 
versation turned solely on the frightful advenlMre, till 
the ladies retired to dress for dinner. 

Adela and Lady Milsom had little spirits for the 
task, thtnigli soothed hy a favourable message as to 
the state of Caroline ; they therefore njadc but a slight 
alteration in their appearance, and returned to the 
drawing-room, anxious to learn farther |)urlieulars. 

As they entered they perceived a grouj) of gentle¬ 
men at the further end of the room, in earnest con¬ 
versation. Captain Auber was amongst them, and he 
ha.stencd to Lady MiKsom, whom he had not seen 
since the preceding idght. Having kissed her cheek, 
and noticed ]Mi«s Belmont, he cried as he introduced 
a tall elegant youtjg man to her ladyship— 

‘‘ Behold Emilia the preserver of my child. Miss 
Belmont,” he continued, allow me to present to you 
one to whom 1 owe eternal gratitude.” 

Adela looked up and heheld Clarence ! they mutually 
acknowledged the introduction in silence ; but vain 
was every effort on either side tc) suppress the sur¬ 
prise and emotion occasioned hy the sudden and un¬ 
expected recognition. Ca[)taiii Auber was too much 
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airitatcd by recent circumstances, Ladv Milsom too 
inncli interested in the inquiries she was making of her 
uncle, to take any notice of wliat passed. But there 
were two persons present who marked every glance 
of thought, every flush of emotion that had flitted 
across the countenance of either. Tliesc two were 
Mr. An her and Lord Egremont. There is an appear¬ 
ance of an understanding between two pcrsojis known 
to each other, which must ever strike the watchful 
eye of scrutiny, 'rhe nature of that iiudcrstandiug is 
coiijccturt'd according to the mind that canvasses the 
subject. To Seelon recurred the circumstance of 
meeting his sihtcr without Miss Belmont, after having 
seen ihem leave Kiisscl Square together; the rumours 
that had reached IiIm car through Miss Egremont; the 
circumstance of the miniature, almost immediately 
afu r her arrival in town;—and in summing up, the 
whole ended in a conviction that Clarence was the man 
to whom her affcetioiis were pledged, and Malcolm, 
Avhom he had formerly suspected, and whom he had 
just (lisc‘over(‘d was Clarence's friend, liad only acted as 
a confident between them. The wild enthusiasm of 
Sectou's passion had received a check from the open 
and warm expostulation he had undergone from Fre- 
deiic, vvho in revealing to his brother the state of 
Ills heart, had at once warned him of the danger, and 
sliowed him the impropriety of his cheiishing a fruit¬ 
less passion. The appearance of Clarcuce o|)cratcd us 
a vdup (Je grace. He deterijiined to rouse the ener¬ 
gies of his character, and act the part that became 
liitn. To fly to other scenes had be only selfishly 
considered himself, would have been his plan ; but in 
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SO doing, he should, (after the maiked attention 
which in the blindness of passion he had paid ht*r,) 
leave Adela exposed to aiiin)advcrsion, and awaken 
injurious conjectures. Beside^, she was unprotected, 
beautiful and unguarded; how ninny were the snares 
to which she was exposed ! If he loved her, what, he 
asked himself, should be his aim to make her happy ? 
He knew Frederic’s impetuosity; his presence might 
avert some of its consequences. Perhaps there weic 
obstacles to her union with the chosen of her heart ; 
it might be in his power to remove them. To he 
her friend—to seek her happiness at the cxpence of 
my own I have I so much virtue, so much heroism—1 
know not. I will at least make the effort.’' Feeling 
he shoiil'J not be able to s^v^lIl()W a morsel of dinner, 
he quitted the house, and plunging into the wildest 
scene of solitude, that the neighbourhood afforded 
him, he yielded himself up to reflection and to plan 
the line of conduct it was in furure his duty to pursue. 

Lord Egremont’s observations had produced the 
same results as to the supposition that Clarence was 
the secret and favoured lover of ]\Iiss lUdtnont. '^J’o 
discover every thing relating to him was his first aim, 
and then he should best be able to judge of the me- 
thods he should adopt for removing him. Of winning 
the affections of his intended victim he now despair¬ 
ed ; she was evidently averse to him. Stratagem and 
violence were his only means of obtaining her : by the 
first he must entrap her from her friends, by the last 
he must preclude the possibility of her return to them. 
He now therefore determined to resign those atten«^ 
lions, which, without gaining on her, e.x[)osed him to 
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tlic wrath of Lady Hulhv'en ; and as a catoocs with a 
mouse, he looked one way, while all his designs were 
directed another. 


ciiAFrKR xxr. 


Kxiles, llie proverb Sii>s, subsist on hope. 

Delusive hi>pe still point*) to distant 

To good ihat mocks approach.” Francis. 

Some though small, inlo'eiable grow.” Duvueic. 


Titk cireuinstances which led Clarence into Derby¬ 
shire arc easily detailed. The advertisement Malcolm 
inserted in the The Times, met the eye of the Earl of 
E to!. He wrote to Clarence, and pleased with his 
manners and address, as well as satisfied of the suffi¬ 
ciency of his powers, he engaged him as his private 
secretary. But the Earl not requiring his services im¬ 
mediately, Clarence forbore to make mention in his 
letters to Caroline of hia engagement, fearful from the 
waywardness of his fate that’something might inter¬ 
vene, and then she would unnecessarily be a shai'cr 
in his disappointment. He however wrote in excel 
lent spirits, which created a correspondent gaiety in 

12 2 V 
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lier; and that bouyuncy and happiness induced the 
rashness which led to the fatal accident. 

A few days previous to that circumstance the Earl 
wrote to Clarence to come down to Milsom Park ; as 
he had discovered some old manuscripts in his son’s 
Jibrary he wished him to collate. This summons was 
of course attended to with all possible dispatch, and 
not finding the Earl at the Park, he vv^as informed by 
the porter he was probably at Lord Elmer’s. But his 
lordship had in fact gone to Chalsworth. Again dis- 
appointc d, Clarence thought it fruitless and unnecessary 
to seek his noble jiatron any further, and feeling his 
time his own began to explore the country. "J^hc strik¬ 
ing and romantic scenery of Dove Dale attracted his 
imagination, and learning how magnificent the view 
the precipice commanded, he scaled it just in time to 
save the life of Caroline. The effort of raising her 
from the ledge of the rock, and disentangling her hair 
from the bramble that had caught it, required almost 
super-human strength and courage. Had he lost his 
balance, had the giddy heiglit &dz?Avd his eye or 
shaken his nerves, they had both been lost. But more 
than life was at stake, and after efforts that may he 
conceived, not described, he bore her down the path. 
From the moment the horse fell, her senses had for¬ 
saken her; she had no consciousness of her rescue or 
of her rescuer, and when Clarence resigned her into 
the hands of those whom chance brought to his aid, 
he just heard them exclaim, She lives ! she breathes 
when exhausted nature failed, and he sunk apparently 
lifeless on the earth, in a faint so terrific that it was 
imagined that the dews of death were on bis brow. U 
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was nothing howcvrr but the effect of high wrought 
terror, r i evulsion of feeling; and though a deadly 
paleness sat on his face the remainder of the day, he 
appeared not otherwise to suffer from the event. 

('aptain Auber, who be his faults what they may, 
had a great share of paternal affection, and more espe- 
t isdiy for his daughter, in the first gush of his feelings 
o\erwhelmcd Clarence with the expressions of his gra- 
iiriulc, c\i)ressions which were not weakened when on 
the Earl’s arrival he ptuceived the estimation be was 
held in bv that venerable nobleman. 

Could Clarence have divested himself of apprehen¬ 
sion, how brilliant were the prospects which suddenly 
opened upon him. As he felt his hand clasped by the 
fill her, brothers, and other noble relatives of his mis- 
iiessj ji hope such as he had never felt before broke 
J Ive 

The first blush oF the suii-gildeil air** 

iilHiti his mind. He contrasied his state on landing in 
(heat Brilain, with the footing on which he at present 
Mood, 'riien an outcast, alike resourcelcss and un- 
hiiown ; niiw in the very bosom of her family, bound 
lo tlicrn by the lies of gratitude, and estimated and 
'idned as his talent and etlucation merited. But oh ! 
I c secretly exchiimcd, as these thoughts past rapidly 
Ihrcwigh his mind, “ How soon may this bright pros- 
peci be blasted, and the eye, that could cheer me in 
misery and destitution, close for ever and leave me 
benighted in the midst of honour and of fortune.” 

On entering the breakfast room the following morn¬ 
ing Clarence found our heroine alone. They had mu¬ 
tually desired an opportunity of speaking, and that had 
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probably been the inducement for their leaving their 
rooms at so early an hour. If such had been their 
wish it was realized, for not a member of the family 
was a-stir but themselves. 

She rose as he entered, and resigned the book she 
had been reading. There was a something in the 
easy friendliness of her air, which confirmed a suspicion 
that had glanced into his mind the day before at the 
moment she entered the drawing-room with Lady 
Milsom, and after the first salutations were over he 
cried with a tone of suppressed emotion— 

“ Will you pardon the inquiry Madam if I ask, was 
the desire of silting for your picture the sole motive 
that led you to the Strand ? Had you no previous 
knowledge of the being you found there? And was 
not the aid you there afforded me a tribute to my ne¬ 
cessity rather than to my talent ? 

Adela coloured and felt at a loss how to reply. 

I see madam how it is, and the same generosity 
which then brought you to my relief, would now in¬ 
duce you to shun the acknowledgments of my grati¬ 
tude.” 

** It is vain to attempt a concealment, which I could 
not support, and for which I do not see the necessity. 
Your thanks Sir, are not due to me, I was but an 
agent.” 

There is but one in the world who would lake 
such an interest in my fate,” cried he with emotion. 
“ Yet not less is my gratitude due to you Madam, for 
undertaking such an office—in stepping from your 
elevated sphere, to assist in succouring an outcast and 
an unfortunate. 1 must conclude that my story is 
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known to you.” And a flush that borrowed some of 
its crimson from pride, mantled on his cheek. 

1 hope you do not regret the partial confidence 
that has been reposed in me ? And allow me to rectify 
a mistake into which you seem to have fallen. I am 
1)0 high-born daughter of wealth and power. It was 
therefore no descent; I met you rather on the broad 
level of similar fortunes, similar obscurity.” 

Clarence felt the delicacy which induced her to 
wound her own feelings to spare his. 

Since then Madam, you share the confidence of 
one who has met in you a sister-spirit; since she has 
imparted to your breast some share of the interest she 
takes in my fate, may I trust, dare I hope that pity 
for me will induce you to be the medium of senliincrits 
1 dure convey by no unsafe channel, and give me 
(letads 1 dare not exact from others?” 

There was an imploring lugency in his look and 
voice that touched Adda’s heart, and she replied— 

“ You may rest assured that my best services are 
yours. Clarence bowed: then taking a small parcel 
from his pocket he would have jircsenied it to her, but 
at the moment Mr. Auber entered, with the air of one 
who evidently expected to find the room empty. He 
changed colour on beholding Clarence; but command¬ 
ing his feelings he bowed to Adda, and advancing to 
her companion, whom he endeavoured to think of 
only as the preserver of his sister, he shook his 
hand. 

“ This is not the conduct of people who have only 
met for the first time yesterday,” thought Seeton. “ My 
conjectures arc borne out,” and he would have taken 
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an opportunity to leave the room, as he saw he had 
interrupted them, but others of the family entered. 

Has any one seen Mr. Finley?*’ inquired the 
captain. 

“ I hav'C,” replied Seeton. “ 1 have only just 
quitted him.*' 

And what is your opinion dear Seeton?” cried 
Lady Mi Isom. 

That his state is a precarious one: but he has 
vouth in his favour.” 

The breakfast past heavily, every one being out of 
spirits and full of fears as to the ukifnatc fate of the 
sufferers. The majority of the party liad returned to 
Milsorn Park, where Lady RiUliven had consented to 
do the honors, till such time as Miss Anber's state 
would admit of the family leaving her vicinity j till 
then Lord Elmer had insisted on their considering his 
house as their own. 

For three da}s Caroline lay in a slate of insensi¬ 
bility, and as her senses gradually returned, so excessive 
was her weakness that the utoiost caution was neces¬ 
sary as to those \^ho were permitted to approach her. 
She was still ignorant as to whom she ovvtd her pre¬ 
servation ; and Adela who had not been admitted till 
the patient asked for her, saw it would be long before 
she could venture to make such a communication. 
Instituting herselfas chief nurse, she nowseldom quitted 
the invalid's room, while Lady Milsorn, and Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope who had so hospitably opened her doors to the 
sufferer, and who was an amiable and elegant woman, 
shared in the duties of the office. 

After t)u; first shock of the accident was past, the 
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gentlemen whose politics it had disarranged, began 
secretly and selfishly to murmur at the loss of Miss 
15e]mont. In her short and occasional visits to Elmer 
House, she permitted no one to engross her for a mo¬ 
ment excepting Clarence. She could not refuse to his 
agonized inquiries the details that would soothe and 
dissipate his terrors. By that singular fatality which 
sometimes takes place, Mr. Auber was generally the 
witness of these confidential communications, and 
they left him without a doubt as to the truth of his 
conjectures; and as he recalled Adda’s conduct to 
liini he could not acquit her of the charge of coquetry. 
Ills manner, although he had not designed it, became 
( hangetl; and by the natural chain of cai^sc and cfl’ect 
so <lid our heroine’s. Hurt by bis serious and cold 
politeness, his studied reserve, she became spiritless 
nrid abstracted; and it was not long ere her melancholy 
aftracted remark. Lady Milsom thought it attributable 
U) anxiety and watcliing, and urged her to return to 
Matlock for a short time for change of scene. The 
same idea struck the captain, and he joined in the en¬ 
treaty. He was much touched by Adda’s atladimcnt 
to his daughter, and having been made acquainted 
with Lord Elmer’s design of laying his title and fortune 
at her feet, he already began to feel towards her the 
respect and deference due to the wife of a peer of the 
realm. He did not for a moment doubt, that his 
lordship would be accepted, and he rejoiced that Lord 
Egremont had withdrawn hiVnself, and he trusted 
given up all his designs; while the remembrance of 
the countenance he had given them created some un¬ 
pleasant qualmS'. 
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Mr. Auber thought her melancholy the result of 

hope deferred,” and endeai’ourcd to rouse himself 
to that energy which would bring things to a crisis, 
consummate her happiness, and.seal his own despair. I n 
this state he hung wavering and irresolute, waiting 
for events, which he had not the courage to accelerate. 
Much of his time was spent at Matlock, as he felt 
what was due to Miss Egremont, and she was not 
wanting contrivances to detain him. 

In the mean time Frederic was in a state of restless¬ 
ness that he could ill endure. The manner in which 
bis sister had flattered his hopes, aided by the con¬ 
sciousness of his own pretensions, had created in his 
mind a certayity of ultimate success which no circum¬ 
stances, no appearances could entirely baffle. Her 
coldness and reserve he sometimes attributed to her 
retired education; but when again he recollected the 
much greater favour his brother had been viewed with, 
he was staggered ; yet he solaced himself with think* 
ing of the caprices of the sex, and that Seeton might 
be regarded almost as a married man, and he knew 
the ladies allowed a latitude to them which was not 
accorded to bachelors. 

In this state matters conlinucd nearly three weeks, 
in which time Mr. Finley gave symptoms of recovery, 
but slill with very very distant prospects of conva¬ 
lescence, while at the expiration of that time Caroline 
was able to descend to Mrs. Stanhope’s little drawing 
room, and for a few hours in the day enjoy the society 
of her family. It was now that Adcla began to con¬ 
template, revealing the circumstances which she at 
once feared and desired to divulge. When an allusion 
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had been first made to the event, the remembrance 
of the horror she had experienced when the horse first 
lost his footing so overcame her that she fainted away, 
after which ali reference to the subject had been so 
much avoided, and every one who approached her had 
been so guarded in their conversation, that Ciarenoe 
had never been mentioned. Bat Adela now saw that 
her increasing convalescence would soon lead to a 
removal; of which the natural consequence must be 
her* meeting her lover. Such a meeting, if she was not 
prepared for it, might not only endanger her health, 
but lead to fatal discoveries. She therefore snatched 
the first opportunity that offered to lead to the sub¬ 
ject, She began by speahing of Mr. Finley, from 
whom the current of remark naturally flowed to her¬ 
self, who had befen the companion of the rash enter¬ 
prise. Her miraculous preservation induced a mention 
of her preserver; she was left to guess who it might 
be, who she would have wished it to be, till gradually 
the whole truth broke upon her. Her emotion was 
great, but tears came to her relief, and she listened 
with interest to the detail of all that had occurred re 
garding Clarence since his arrival in Derbyshire, and 
beard with pleasure the situation hr neld under the 
aged Earl of Errol. 

To see Clarence was now her utmost wish, and to 
see him unr^ttained by the presence of any of her 
family. Adela promised to do her utmost to contrive 
tlie interview. Caroline pressed her band in silent 
gratitude, and then addressed to Clarence a few Hues, 
the first had written since the event. 

^ On the morning of this disclosure to Caroline, her 
15 2 o 
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brother Frederic had come to the determipation of 
ending the suspense under which he painfully existed, 
by endeavouring to obtain an interview with the source 
of all his disquietude. The necessity of attending a 
summons from the Horse Guards, which would detain 
him some time in town, added to his natural impa* 
tience, tended to urge matters to a crisis. 

“Where are you going Frederic?*' asked his 
father as he prepared to quit the breakfast room. 

To Mrs. Stanhope*s/* was the reply. 

“ Oh ! there will be plenty of time for your taking 
leave of your sister between this and to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. Come with me to the library, there are matters 
I wish to consult you upon.** 

“ But my dear Sir,** replied he impatiently, “ can¬ 
not they wait. Do they concern me!** 

“ Yes Sir,** cried his father with some displeasure, 
and passing him he led the way to the library. 

When they were seated how great was the young 
man’s mortiheation to find, the subject to be discussed 
was Mr. Bolton’s pretensions 4o bis sister’s hand, a 
subject on which he bad recently spoken more fully 
to the captain. Frederic would have cut the mutter 
short at once, by disclosing the share be had in it, 
when the captain checked him. and entered rather 
diffusely on the topic. 

The large sum in which he stood indebted to Mr. 
Bolton senior, the interest they possessed with the 
Egremouts, and their great wealth, were all circum¬ 
stances that weighed heavily against any procedure 
that might irritate or offend the wooer; but on the 
other band the captain could not, bad he even been 
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flble to reckon on the obedience of his daughter, en¬ 
dure the idea of sacribcing her to a man of low origin, 
and vulgar manners. The captain therefore began to 
luy out some of the schemes of his temporizing and 
crooked policy, in which he contemplated requiring 
his son’s aid, when Frederic again endeavoured to fly 
off in a tangent. But his flight was once more arrested, 
and he saw with horror his father draw forth a budget 
of bills, and begin, like a chancellor of the exchequer, 
to prose upon ways and means. As many of the long 
ill-looking papers, were accounts to which his extra¬ 
vagance had added many an item, he was obliged to 
listen with what patience he could, and when at last 
hf effected his escape, it was with an aching head, 
and a deadened intellect. Darting down stairs to re- 
L'uiii some of his accustomed clearness and intelligence 
ill the open air, he was met by Lord Elmer, who 
(timed back, took his arm, and insisted on dragging 
him to the stables to look at some horses he had lately 
purchased. Yielding with heroic acquiescence to the 
fate that pursued him, he attended his lordship to his 
i.tud, when he heard his brother’s voice informing 
some one that he was going to Mrs. Stanhope’s; but 
that his return would be speedy. Knowing that in the 
humble though elegant habitation of the young widow 
there was no library, no boudoir to which he could 
lead Miss Belmont, and that he could only depend for 
a private interview with her on his sister’s taking 
Mrs. Stanhope from the small drawing-room, which 
he knew a look from him would be sufficient to make 
her do, he lounged about with his young host for 
half an hoUr, and then repaired to the precincts of the 
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dwelling that contained the object of his devotion^ to 
watch his brother’s exit* At length he had the satis¬ 
faction to see him depart, and in a few minutes he 
rapped at the door, hoping as he did so, that as his 
sister was allowed few visitors he should find the 
ladies alone. The door was opened, and he was on 
the point of stepping in, when he received a violent 
slap on the back, and turning suddenly to ascertain to 
whom he was so indebted, he beheld Bolton with a 
broad grin on his face preparing to follow him. Never 
was he in a temper less fitted to endure pleasantry of 
this kind; previously irritated by the obstructions that 
had been thrown in bis path, this acted as a coup de 
grace, and turning furiously on the intruder, he with 
one blow felled him to the ground. 

Surprise at the demoniac look of rage that had 
glared upon him, when Frederic turned about, had 
half done the work of the bfow; and he was struck 
dumb as well as prostrate; but a moment’s consider¬ 
ation convinced him that be was much hurt, and that 
it was very proper he should cry out; therefore instead 
of endeavouring to recover his footing he commenced 
a loud and continued bellow. A noise so great and 
so unusual created a general consternation. The peo¬ 
ple itiii out of the neighbouring houses, and Mrs. 
Stanhope and her servants flew to the door. 

“ What a detestable beast!” exclaimed Frederic 
furiously, just as Mrs. Stanhope catching his arm and 
drawing him aside whispered with earnestness, ** My 
dear sir, for Heaven’s sake what is the cause of this } 
You will terrify your sister to death.” 

The consciousness of what he had done and how it 
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might afTeet the invalid^ now first flashed upon his 
miud^ and he felt inclined to immolate Bolton as the 
cause of all, who still continued his dismal roarings os 
he was raised and assisted into the house. 

Heavens 1 do you hear the awful noise he's mak- 
ing?” ejaculated Frederic, as be felt that nothing but 
smiting the foe to his peace, could appease his rage. 
Mrs. Stanhope though distressed at the whole affair, 
could scarcely preserve her gravity, while she entreat¬ 
ed the assailant to depart, and leave her to soothe and 
(juiet the victim of his fury; at length she succeeded, 
Frederic retired and she returned to the house. 

On entering the parlour, she beheld Mr, Bolton 
blubbering over a bason of water in which he was 
Avashing his face, while her servant acting under his 
direction, was soaking stripes of browm paper in vine¬ 
gar, with which be afterwards intersected his face in 
every direction, and then patted them with his hand¬ 
kerchief to make them adhere. This process was 
continually interrupted by bitter lamentations over the 
brutality with which he had been treated, and appeals 
to Mrs. Stanhope’s compassion. 

Caroline in the meantime having been informed of 
all the circumstances of the case, determined to ven¬ 
ture down stairs, to offer some apology for the outrage 
her brother had committed, and to endeavour to 
soothe the feelings of one, whose errors were those of 
ignorance, not of ill-nature, and therefore did not de¬ 
serve such severity of treatment. Full of these kind 
intentions, she reached the parlour leaning on the arm 
of her maid. The door was thrown open, but alas I 


** Good-natured aouI, all unadvised* 
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of what she had' to see, the moment her eyes rested 
on the visage of Mr. Bolton, her gravity forsook her, 
and there was no alternative but making a precipitate 
retreat. 

To form some excuse for this apparent want of 
humanity, it must be necessary to conceive the citizen 
as he appeared, and to remember that Caroline was 
wholly unprepared for such an exhibition. 


** His lank and scanty hair was black. 
His visage sallow, and hiS back 
As broad and strong as Plato’s. 

His grey eye on his face so wan. 
Looked like an oyster spilt upon 
A dish ot nia»h'd potatoes." 


His nose had experienced considerable enlargement, 
and the corners of his capacious mouth were drawn 
down in the true lines of dolorous distress, while the 
continual application of his handkerchief to his eyes, 
the perpetual rolling of his unwieldly bulk, which 
kept time to the moaning of his husky voice, completed 
the picture. » 

Caroline had much levity of temper, but she was 
not deheient in good feelings, and by the time she had 
regained the drawing-rom, and her risibility had in a 
degree subsided, she severely blamed herself for not 
having had more self-command. 

Mrs. Stanhope, who was standing opposite Bolton 
at the moment of Miss Auber*s ^mirie and exit, was 
placed in a most trying situation. Nothing is more 
infectious than laughing, even when there is no appa¬ 
rent cause for it, but, with Bolton before her eyOs, and 
the suppressed burst of Caroline’s voice, and the quick 
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tread of Caroline’s step on her ear, to preserve her 
cocnposure was an effort that taxed ber muscles to 
the utmost, and induced her to bite her lips till they 
almost bled. 

All this did not escape its object, who like Scrub in 
the Beau Stratagem, was very apt to suspect all laugh¬ 
ing had some reference to himself; on the present oc¬ 
casion he could have little doubt on the subject, and 
his rage began to kindle. 

Well!” he at length exclaimed as he endeavoured 
to parry the choking effects of passion, “ I thought 
any one would say this was hard usage; but it seems 
its all a joke to every one of you. There’s Miss Caro¬ 
line, she’s as pleased as if her brother had given me so 
many cakes and comfits, instead of kicks and cuffs* 
Never mind, she may laugh at the other side of her face 
soon. Gad! if I don’t think that there’s not one of 
you here that would mind murdering me !” And 
seizing his bat and repelling all attempts to conciliate 
him, he precipately left the house. 

A walk of about a mile, under the influence of a 
powerful sun was not calculated to cool Mr. Bolton, 
yet nevertheless by the time he reached liord Elmer’s 
library, his rage had subsided into the calm of settled 
purpose—the resolution of revenge rather than (he 
acrimony of invective, in fact the determination of his 
soul was to rccal the offer he had made Miss Auber; 
and full of this intention he had sought the library, 
where he was informed her father was. 

That gentleman was busily engaged in writing letters, 
so that be. did not immediately look up op Bolton’s 
entrance; but when he did he dropped the pen from 
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his hand, adjusted his spectacles, took them off, atid 
seemed to doubt the evidence of his eyes and their 
auxiliaries, as he gazed on the spectacle before him; 
at length he exclaiiiied>— 

In the name of wonder, Mr. Bolton, what is the 
matter with you ?” 

** Why JVe been nearly assassinated—that*s all!” 
replied he with affected calmness, as he attempted to 
regulate the brown paper patches, which had become 
somewhat disarranged in the course of his walk. 

Good Heavens!” uttered the Captain, all*amaze- 
meat, ** who can have attacked yon in this desperate 
manner? and in the broad day too 1” 

“ 01 if it had been night I should have been done 
for!” and he shook his big head in unison with his 
despairing (ones as he thought bow narrowly he had 
escaped death ; then after a momentary pause, he re¬ 
sumed with a grin of a malicious irony— 

" You’ve nice children Captain, uncommonly nice 
children.” 

What do you mean, sir,’^ cried the Captain some¬ 
what offended by his manner. 

I mean, sir,” cried Bolton, raising his voice and 
relapsing into all his original vulgarity, '^that this 
slaughtering work is Mr. Firelock’s. Aye sir, that 
son of a cannon Mr. Frederic. He knocked me down; 
traversed my body up aud down, right and left ; stood 
a quarter of an hour on my nose, and 1 believe wanted 
to march down my throat.” 

I am ail amazement 1” cried the Captain. Are 
you speaking of my son Frederic ?” 

“ Yes, the raging firebrand ! God help the caun- 
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try with a standiog army of such I Woll Sir, jat )a(>t I 
was picked up in the mangled condition you see^ and 
carried into Mrs. Staabope*s. All this tin<e mind 
I didn't utter a sound for fear of disturbing Mis^ Caro¬ 
line. Well f was covering my bruises, as you sec, 
with brown paper, wetted with vinegar, and dubbing 
them thus with my handkerchief, when Mrs. Stanhope 
came in, who by the by had got Mr. Blood-and-thun- 
cler off, and for which to be sure I was much obliged 
to her. Well Sir, instead of coming up to me in that 
coaxing way that females have when there's any thing 
a matter with you, she goes right slap up to the win* 
(low, and nev'cr as much as said, are .you dead or alive* 
Well Sir, stay awhile," he continued as he saw the 
Captain inclined to speak ; presently the door opens, 
and who should I clap rny eyes upon but Miss Caro¬ 
line ! at last thinks 1 here's somebody that '11 pity me, 
and 1 looked most pathetically at her, when all of a 
sudden, she gives hei'self a twist, and took herself off, 
laughing enough to dislocate her bones. Now 1 hope 
you call this elegance and humanity ?" 

I cannot comprehend a word you have said," cried 
the Captain, It appears to me a miracle 1" 

"Then I'm the miracle; for it's a miracle Tm 
alive," cried Bolton. 

" But if Frederic has done all this," rejoined bis 
father, "he must have received some provocation. 
What did you do to offend him ? What was it enraged 
him ?" 

"That’s not for me to kpow 1" rejoined the injured 
man," I looked into the same house-^to be sore I 
didn’t ask his leave, and perhaps he don't allow that." 
13 2 p 
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'*Comc Sir,*' said the Captain out of patience, 
** there is somewhat too much of this." . 

** I think so,*’ cried Bolton drily, so I mean to have 
no more of it. As I have no wish to be laughed at by 
iny wife, and battered by her brother, whenever the 
fiery fit takes them, and perhaps give Mr. Firelock 
no|)bews and neiees to assist him on such pleasant 
diverting occasions, I beg you*ll think no more about 
M'hat I have said about Miss Caroline. I prefer carry¬ 
ing my fortune into a family where I shall have my 
life spared to enjoy it; and where, if I do happen to 
look the saroc way with one of the family I mayn’t be 
beat lo a mummy for it.** 

That Mr. Bolton should resign his pretensions to 
Miss Auber, gave the Captain any thing but displea¬ 
sure ; but that it should be in consequence of conduct 
so flagrant as that gentleman described, gave him 
some uneasiness, and his tone softened as he said— 
My good Mr. Bolton, if Frederic is the trans¬ 
gressor, which from your account it seems he is, 1 
shall insist on his making ydu every reparation in his 
power by begging your pardon: and with regard to 
Miss Auber, believe me you must have been entirely 
mistaken. Remember her family, her breeding,** ex¬ 
postulated the Captain. 

“ f shall remember both for the remainder of my 
life. Doii*t pretend to tell me, Sir; 1 saw her quaking 
as she left the room, and 1 had not been quaking so 
long under her brother’s heels, but that 1 knew it 
when 1 saw it. But this isn’t the first joke I’v'c had 
of hers, by many. I wonder she didn’t drag me up 
the rock instead of that poor Mr. Finley, for the mere 
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p}en<*ure of seeing me tumble down. And as for 
making Frederic beg my pardon^ pray don’t think 
of it. My reparation shall be repairing somewhere 
else, and never presenting myself before that pounder 
again.” 

J see my son coming,” cried the Captain ad¬ 
vancing to the window, now 1 shall have every tiding 
explained.” 

** Then pray let me get out of the way, for perhaps 
he mayn’t like the way 1 have patched my bruis . 
Where, where can I go ? Isn’t there a back staircase ? 
1 would not meet Mr. Fire-and-tow for the world ! 
half as much again would kill me.” 

Looking around, he espied another door opposite to 
that at which he expected to sec Frederic enter. 
Hurrying through it, with an agility perfectly unusual, 
and turning at the same time to ascertain the fact us 
to whether his enemy was approaching, he made a 
false step, the consequence of which was a precipitate 
descent to the bottom of a flight of stairs* Bouncing 
with tremendous force against a door, it flew open, 
Htid presented him to the astonished eyes of i^dy 
Diner, 

** S«4uat as tlic figure df a bonze 
Upon a Chiucs-e drawinir.** 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

•* Not faster in the suinnier*s ray. 

The spring's frail beauties fade away, 

Than anguish and decay consume 
The smiVitig virgin's rosy bloom. 

Some beauty's snatch'd each day, each hour; 

For beauty is a fleeting flower; ' 

Then how can wisdom e'er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride." Clphinstoti. 


Clarsncb was now almost entirely confined to 
Milsom Park, and little opportunity of a meeting be¬ 
tween him and Caroline presented itself. Caroline 
therefore, as the only prospect of privately seeing him, 
expressed a wish to return to Matlock. Her desire 
was no sooner expressed than acceded to, and she 
once more found herself in the stately mansion of her 
cousin, beneath the same roof with Clarence. * 
Adela,*' cried she, as she reposed on a couch in het 
dressing room, I must see him before I meet bioi in 
the presence of my family. 1 will plead continued 
indisposition, nor enter the saloon till that is accom¬ 
plished. To suppress my feelings at our first meeting 
would be an effort too great, too deep •, and were my 
strength equal to it, 1 fear 1 should evince too much, 
in spite of every effort. 
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Oar heroine listened to her without making any 
rcply^ she was absorbed In anxieties of her own. Her 
retom to Matlock had found it a different place to 
what it had been on her first arrival. All was now 
changed, since Seeton Auber was no longer the same. 
He neither sought nor made opportunities to see and 
to converse with her, nay be even avoided those which 
presented themselves; yet he hovered about, as if in¬ 
voluntarily, and there frequently discovered her in cir¬ 
cumstances, which, however innocent in themselves, 
had a suspicious appearance. Thus he sometimes 
found her in conversation with CJarence, which from 
its subject of course instantly ceased on the approach 
of a third person, he also saw her give to and receive 
letters from him, and suffer snatched and whispering 
intimations which no person, but one under peculiar 
circumstances, would be privileged to address to her. 

Seeton Auber believed himself incapable of acting 
the mean part of a spy on any ones actions, but he 
was in fact doing no other with regard to Adela. 
Viewing every thing as he did, through the medium of 
passion and prejudice, he imparted to every circum¬ 
stance, the colours that tinctured his own mind: and 
in the transactions of a few days be imagined he saw 
the approaching event which was to tear Adela for 
ever from his eyes. 

Frederic on his return from Mrs. Stanhope’s on the 
day of his assault upon poor Bolton, had sought his 
father, and found him angry and bewildered at the 
event of the morning. All was however forgotten^ all 
absorbed in the astounding intelligence that burst 
upon binii in the disclosure that his son made of hb 
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paBsion for Miss Belmont^ and his intentions of 
making: his pretensions known, and having them re¬ 
cognized before he left Derbaslure, let the conse¬ 
quences be what they might. 

It were tedious to enter on the detail of the Cap- 
tain*s dismay and distraction, bis expostulation, en¬ 
treaties, and threats] or Frederic's obstinacy and 
warmth, his extenuation, resolves and defiance; sufilce 
it to say that the library was a scene of violence and 
commotion when Lord Milsom entered. His cha- 
racter and the relation in which he stood to the par¬ 
ties, at once led them to or*'*) him the state of af¬ 
fairs; and he listened witi' equal complacency to the 
worldly minded Captain, and the headstrong Ensign 
of the Guards. As the best means of bringing them 
to reason, he calmed the fears of the first by assuring 
him, of the perfect conviction he felt that Miss Bel¬ 
mont would enter into no engagement that wanted the 
sanction of parental authority; and he lowered the 
pride and haughty bearing of the latter, by questioning 
his chance of success; and reminding him that he was 
not the only one who admired Miss Belmont, nor 
might he be the one who found most favor in her eyes. 
None but Lord Milsom could have dared to take such 
dangerous ground; none other could have uttered 
such a sentiment ivith impunity; but his lordship’s 
situation precluded the fears of jealousy, as his man¬ 
ner averted the effects of anger. Frederic reddened, 
but his colour gradually subsided, and his spirit also. 
Imagining he had sufficiently prepared him for such 
a communication, be mentioned that be had just had a 
conversation ^vlth Lord and Lady Elmer, in which that 
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young nob emau had made bis mother acquainted 
with his intention of addressing Miss Belmont, and 
added bis lordship 

‘ My Emelia^ who is highly interested in his cause 
assures me that the young lady seems much struck 
with Lord Edward’s graces und virtues. All compari¬ 
sons arc odious, and F wish to draw no parallel be¬ 
tween Frederic and mv noble friend: both are I believe 

•/ 

(i)ually dear to me. But I cannot but remind Mr. 
•Vubi r, tlia* Lord Elmer can make such a choice with¬ 
out incurring the chargje of imprudence, or precipi- 
lancy, hz In; a»tainc(l manhood, and has an ample 

lori'. .e— 

W'nilc / am still in my boyhood and have no for¬ 
tune,” cried Fi’cdcwc impetuously, “ that is the infer¬ 
ence ef your lordshifi’s speech.” 

even so,” replied !iis cousin, “ and to those 
who can view the subject dispassionately, the conclu¬ 
sions to wliicli it leads are equally obvious. The lady 
is portionless, she is formed for the sphere of refined 
society, but 

“ Lips, thou^ blooming, must still be fed. 

And not e*«n love can live on flowers.** 

In that sphere Lord Elmer can not only place, but pre¬ 
serve her; and therefore—” 

“ He is the most deserving of her,” interrupted 
Frederic, “ with ill-disguised rage!” 

“ The most suited to her,” replied his lordship 
calmly, “ and certainly, putting rank and fortune out 
of the question, were I impartially to decide between 
you, he is equally wmrthy of her as yourself: the odds 
therefore are his.” 
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** That is not for your lordship to decide,’* said 
Prederic proudly as he quitted the room, and left his 
father and cousin to conclude the conference, 

Young Auber’s mind was now in a ferment of various 
and contending passions, the necessity for his depart 
tare was imperative; but he would see A del a before 
he went, and more than all, he would see and have an 
explanation with Lord Elmer. This night must wind 
up the ball, and as he rushed down the stairs he might 
have exclaimed with Richard— 

I have 8et my life upon a cast. 

And I will stand the hazard of the die.** 


Crossing tlve hall, he observed a post chaise at the 
door, as if some one was on the e<»e of departure, and 
a confused something, in which Lord Elmer.was men¬ 
tioned, met his ear. That his rival was departing that 
be might elude him, that he might not be going a/rme, 
flashed like successive gleams of lurid lightning on his 
brain, and with the wildness of frenzy he darted to the 
post chaise. 

But there sat the harmless Bolton and his bruises, 
ready and willing to take his departure for Thread- 
needle Street. The moment he saw Frederic, whom 
he believed possessed with the devil, and who looked 
as if he came to finish the work of destruction he bad 
begun, he sunk to the bottom of the chaise iVith a 
single ejaculation of “ O Lord!” but uttered with a 
depth of feeling, that plainly evinced he Was giving up 
the ghost by anticipation. He could scarcely believe 
the evidence of the feeble senses that fear hid left 
him, when he saw Frederic, whom be imagined had 
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come to slay him, walk rapidly away, and re-cntor llie 
house. 

‘‘ Oh I he’s gone for a poker, or something. I shall 
be murdered at last,^* he exclaimed. Then screaming 
to the servants, he entreated them to use dispatch, and 
in a short time he had the felicity of flying from Elmer 
House as fast as four horse.s could carry him. 

Six o’clock came, and the dinner bell sounded; every 
one assembled, but Lord Elmer and Frederic. Lady 
Elmer would not wait. ' 

They will be here with the second course, per¬ 
haps,” cried she. 

Captain Auber and Lord Milsom exchanged looks. 
The second course appeared, but not the gentlemen ; 
dinner concluded, the dessert and coffee succeeded, but 
still came no tidings, and 

** The day had closed in dim showers,** 


when a groom mounted on a horse covered with foam, 
rode rapidly into the court-yard, and throwing himself 
from his panting steed, delivered letters which he de¬ 
sired might be immediately given to Captain Auber 
and Lord Milsom. 

The former trembled as he broke the seal, and his 
eyes grew diin; Lord Milsom saw hi.H emotion, and 
guessed too well the fatal import of the letters. To 
avoid exciting observation, he suggested their retiring 
to the library. As soon as they entered, the captain 
handed the letter he had just perused to bis nephew; 
and throwing himself into a chair, leaned his head 
upon his hand, while his elbow rested on the library 
table. 
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Frederick’s letter ran thus 

'‘ Perhaps there is no folly my rashness could com¬ 
mit that you, my dear Sir, would be surprised at. I 
will therefore hope the situation in which I now stand 
will the less affect you. Lord Elmer and I hare had a 
meeting. He is wounded and is at W——, under 
the care of Mr. Stratton and Mr. Braymorc. You 
must break this to Lady Elmer. I shall instantly de¬ 
part for Paris; Sir Charles Linden, who attended me 
on the fatal occasion, accompanies me. 

One word more, though it maddens me to look that 
way. All my hopes in one quarter are vanished, 1 
leave her for ever. The secret machinations of my 
rival have undone me, and if he suiwives he will reap 
the harvest of his treachery. She like myself has been 
the victim of deception; she is too unpractised to dis¬ 
cern the arts by which she has been won. May she 
be happy. 

You will inform Seetoii and Caroline of my situation 
when and as you think proper. 

" Your unfortunate Son, 

‘‘ Frederic Auber*' 

His letter to Lord Milsom was stilb more intem¬ 
perate, accusing his lordship of being the abettor of 
Lord Elmer’s ^old-blooded schemes. ,Yet he entreated 
him to hasten to his friend who lay at a place about 
hve and twenty miles distant, dangerously wounded. 
He also begged he would soothe bis father, and take 
every precaution as to how the story i^acfaed ins 
sister. And as he should be anxious to know his 
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rivaPs state> he hopt;d his cousin would write till he 
was out of danger, directing his letters, Post reston/e 
Culms, till he heard from him again. 

The dood of thought that buist upon (be captain's 
mind was overpowering, and rising from bis seat in 
the bitterness of his soul, be cursed the rash tempers 
of his children. In what dilemmas had they not in¬ 
volved themselves and others within a few days ! Not 
content with treading the wild acclivities of danger 
with desperate temerity themselves, they must drag 
others along with them, and thus ingulph all con¬ 
nected with them in common ruin. 

“ Truly my lord,” cried the unhappy father, I feel 
as if 1 were the guilty cause of all, instead of the 
passive endurer of the miseries my children heap upon 
me. How shall I bear to meet Lady Elmer ? What 
is the return her hospitality has met ? First her house 
has been turned into an hospital for invalids, and the 
wretched Mr. Finley will not soon be in a state to 
quit it, if ever. Next i has been disturbed by the in¬ 
temperate violence inflicted on Mr. Bolton, who has 
absolutely flown her peaceful house in bodily fear* 
My words of sorrow and apology are yet warm upon 
her ear in palliation of these outrages, and here is a 
letter,” snatching the one to himself from the table 
where Lord Milsom had thrown it, here is a letter,” 
he continued, grinding his teeth, which bids me tell 
her that the heir of the honours of her bouse, her only 
son, has fallen, has been dragged to the scene of 
blood by mine !” And the captain clasped his hands 
and paced the room with the air of one distracted* 

Lord Milsom used every argument to. soothe him, 
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and proposed seeing Lady Elmer himself; but the 
recollection that the unfortunate young nobleman 
would demand his immediate attention, determined 
him to delegate the task to another, abd ringing the 
bell, he bade the servant inform Mr. Auber that he 
wished to see him. 

** What r* ejaculated the distressed captain as the 
servant closed the door—“ what will be the conse- 
quence of this rashness to bis own interests—even if 
Lord Elmer survives 1” .and he continued pacing the 
room. 

He stopped as his son entered, who, shocked at the 
haggard expression of his countenance, exclaimed, 
“ Great Heaven ! nay dearest Sir what has occurred ? 
What is the meaning of all this ?'’ 

The only reply he received was having his brother’s 
letters put into his hand. He ran them over with 
haste and apprehension, and then throwing them from 
him uttered an ejaculation of sorrow and surprise. 

Captain Auber and Lord Milsom were not more 
convinced that Lord Elmer was the favoured lover of 
Miss Belmont, than Seeton that be was not: the con¬ 
cern of all parties for what had occurred was equally 
great, though arising from different views of the sub- 
ject. Lord Milsom and the Captain lamented, (setting 
aside every other consideration,) (bat the happiness of 
the young pair should be thus endangered and inter« 
rnpted. The former lost all resentful feeling against 
Adda, in the consideration of her sufferings, and the 
probable loss of such a prospect of elevation. While 
Seeton sorrowed to think, that had the duellists really 
known as he did the state of her affections, how nnuch 
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they might have spared themseives the charge of 
guilty folly, and their friends the pains of grief and 
anxiety. 

It was ultimately determined to keep the matter as 
much hushed as possible ; Seeton engaged to see Lady 
Elmer, and place matters in the best lights Lord Mil* 
som, whom the Captain insisted on accompanying, 
ordered his carriage, to attend the wounded peer. 
And thus every thing was so arranged that Adela and 
Caroline returned to Matlock ignorant of the circum* 
stance of the duel. 

While Lord Elmer lingered under the effects of his 
wound, and Frederic winged his way to France, the 
unconscious cause of all was giving herself up to the 
absorbing influence of love. She even sought the 
society of Miss Egremont, since it promised to place 
her in the vicinity of Seeton Auber, smiled on Loixl 
Egremont, clung to Lady Ruthven, and endured the 
tedious Mrs. Saugrober;— 

Wlmt will not woman do who loves! 

What means will she refuse to ke^ tbnt heart 
Where all her joys are placed 1” 

m 

The vain, the weak> the malicious Miss Egremont, the 
designing, base, and shallow man her father, the 
prosing, dull, and pompous widow her aunt, with the 
heartless, though talented Lady Ruthven, were a circle 
from which she would have flown with disgust and 
contempt, but that within it she beheld him, whose 
voice was to her the music of the spheres, whose smile 
was the sunshine of her existence. 

Many departures had taken place, and the inhabit- 
ants of Milsom park were almost reduced to a 
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purCy. This circumstance drew them more c!o»ely 
iilhd more frequently Into union, and Caroline had not 
been'many days from Dove Dale before Lady Milsom 
began to urge her to make one of the family circle. 

Come/* she cried one evening, “ I should imagine 
you would be impatient to see your preserver, believe 
me he deserves your gratitude; let me promise that 
you will appear at dinner to-morrow. In truth Caro¬ 
line, I know not when you will be yourself again.” 

Nor I neither,” cried she, putting her hand to her 
bead to hide the emotion which the mention of Clarence 
had excited. 


** Will you take a stroll through the garded with 
me?” asked Lady Milsotn. 

It was a beautiful September evening, and as her 
cousin led her to the window, Caroline inhaled the 
sweet breath of the shrnbs and flowers, which seemed 
to invite her forth. Tying on her hat and mantle, she 
put her arm in lier cousitrs, and they wandered into 
the garden. There is often a sweet communion be¬ 
tween minds, which is felt rather than expressed, and 


such was the calm and almost rocjancholy tone of feel¬ 
ing that pervaded the lovely cousins : neither spoke; 
Emilia felt by a kind of intuition that her companion 
was not inclined for talking, and Caroline yielding to 
a thousand thoughts end anticipations did not perceive 


whither she was led, till she fouii(y^i|^If on the steps 


of a little pavilion, which arose in 
in one of the loveliest spots in the gardeibi^l^ 
You are fatigued Caroline,” said her 


[ue beauty 






duetor, ** Let ns go in, and rest.” 


On entering the little fanciful retreat, she fociii. 
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every thing prepared for an elegant cntertahiment, 
though on a small scale. Fruits and flowers, music, 
pictures, all that could please the eye and charm the 
fancy, was assembled with delicate taste. 

W'e will have a Roman supper Caroline,” said 
Lady Milsorn, disengaging her cousin from her hat and 
mantle, and seating her on a couch. At that moment 
our heroine entered, and called her ladyship away, 
and Caroline was left alone. It was a rich and glow¬ 
ing sunset, and the scene was like the green Elysium 
into which ^neas entered. All was beautiful and 
calm, and the social few that were to assemble were 
there already by anticipation, as Caroline looked around 
her. But they passed rapidly through her fancy, and 
as her mind rested on one whoni she did not 
doubt vvould be among their number, thoughts full of 
fond recollections rose upon her mind. She was 
seated on a low couch, her white arm sustaining her 
head; whilst the rich glow of the sinking sun, which 
penetrated the light drapery of a window nearly oppo¬ 
site gleamed upon the thousand beautiful labyrinths in 
which her dark tresses interw’ove thenvselves, and on 
(he white muslin robe which gave her form no other 
ornament than grace and simplicity. 

As she sat she had been a study f^r a painter, what 
did she not appear to Clarence, (who bad entered un¬ 
perceived, contemplating her in silent rap¬ 
ture to him whose passion w'as the 

emotion of despairing idolatryr A door, 
from that by which she had entered, stood 
^open, his step had made no sound as be advanced, aiid 
the silence of the apartment be apuroached, led him 
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to t>eIiCYe it was unoccupcd. He cntered*-^he beheld 
inotneotary auBpcusion of breath left him with¬ 
out power to move or speak. There she sat, beautiful 
as M^heij she rose in dreams upon his fancy; uncon¬ 
scious of his presence, yet perhaps thinking of him— 
he had but to put forth his hand to pluck the fruit, 
but that hand had not the power to move. At length 
a sigh, which burst like a rescued prisoner from his 
breast, made Caroline look u[>—but the lower end of 
the apartment was enveloped in gloom, and she could 
merely distinguish that a figure was approaching, but 
not whom. She rose, the next moment he was at her 
feet. 

In a measure prepared to meet him that evening, 
but a little surprise blended with great emotion, 
would have precipitated her on the floor, had not her 
lover started on his feet, and received her in his arms. 
As she recovered, she felt the beating of the heart to 
which she was pressed, and when her eloquent eyes 
looked up to meet those that were beaming upon her, 
she did not make an effort to disengage herself. 
Clarence feltihe wordless confession, and dwelling for 
a moment on the humid sweetness of her melting eyes, 
he for the first time pressed her lips, and thus without 
a sound being uttered, was the declaration and ac¬ 
knowledgment of their mutual love recognized snd 
reglsteivd. 4 ^ 

The silence around them, the s'l mal 

to that silence, the elegance of tki. .. I 
not distinctly observed, all those auxiliaries ^ 

effect in bosoms of taste and sentiment,) the light yet 
confiding pressure of her sweet form upon his bosom ; 
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her rc8(}imtioii almost breathing ou bis lips, as be 
gazed on her face touched with the delicacy incident 
to illness, and where passion kindled under the veil of 
sweet confusion, all held him in a trance too exquisite 
for description. It hits before the efforts of language 
to embody it, like those beautiful sun-lined clouds, 
which vary into a thousand hues of celestial beauty, 
ere the painter can fix a tint. 

“Leave me, Clarence!’' at length exclaimed his 
mistress, “leave me, that 1 may regain some com¬ 
posure ere my family surround me.*’ Again he pressed 
her to his glowing heart, and then running down the 
steps of the pavilion, flew into the garden j while Ca¬ 
roline sunk on the couch, and yielded to a flood of 
tears, warm, wild, delicious. 

But she was not long left to the indulgence of the 
sweet feelings that overpowered her. Lights were 
kindling, steps approaching, voices sounding, and she 
endeavoured to compose herself, and prepare for the 
part she was to act-~the necessity of meeting Cla¬ 
rence as a stranger. 

“ I owe you many apologies, dear Caroline,** cried 
her lovely cousin, as she returned alone into the pa¬ 
vilion : “ first for bringing you here before the prepa¬ 
rations were completed, and secondly for leaving yon 
alone. The orders were not given till late, as the idea 
only struck me as i ;i:ose from dinner, so the servaats 
are not to blan^j though 1 might wish, I cannot ex¬ 
pect to find them magicians. Unfortunately, there 
are no magic wands in the world now. For the ne.vt 
charge-^*’ 

“ Prey dear Emilia,” interrupted Caroling, conscious 
H 2 R 
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bow much She was indebted to those very circum* 
stances for which her cousin was apologizing, spare 
yoarself all this tronble of explanation, and allow me 
an opportunity of thanking you for your kind thought, 
and delightful arrangements. Who will be of our little 
party ?*' 

‘^Very few. I have selected those 1 thought you 
would like, or rather 1 have detained them, for our 
neighbour. Sir Benjamin Bcnfield, gives an entertain¬ 
ment to-night; therefore, though 1 did not expect to 
draw many away from him, yet lest, in an unwary fit 
of friendship, some that f did not wish might remain, 
I only whispered about my (lavilion party to the dear 
few I was desirous of drawing round us.” 

And who may those be ?” inquired Caroline. 

** Miss Belmont of course, your gallant preserver, 
his friend Mr. Noel, your brother Seeton, Mr, Chud- 
leigh, the Earl of Errol, and perhaps mamma.” 

Then my father, Sir Hubert Frederic, and Lord 
Elmer, are all at Sir Bet^amin's; and Lord Milsom 
too ! how is it that you are become such a fashionable 
pair already 

Sir Hubert is particularly engaged to Sir Benjamin, 
they are very old friends, you know; all the others 
you have named are at Elmer House. My toril has 
been much there for some days, but I had a note from 
him, excusing himself from dinner, but promising to 
be home this evening, so we may possibly have his 
company; but he says not a word of the other geutle- 
mcn.” 

What are they aiil about ?'* asked Caroline. 

** Indeed 1 assura you 1 am almost as full of cu- 
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riosity as Blue Beard^s lady/^ answered her ladyshtp, 
smiling, ** and am even worse for means of^ 
formation. Mais voila mon pire!** she exclaimed, 
as the Earl of Errol entered with Adela, and followed^ 
by Mr. Chudleigh. 

Caroline immediately drew our heroine to her side 
on the couch, apprehensive of the latter gentleman 
assuming the place; and having given to his inquiries 
and congratulations the attention that courtesy de* 
manded, entered into conversation with the Eart, 
while the kind Lady Milsom devoted herself to Mr. 
Chudleigh, whose pleasure at beholding Caroline had 
been succeeded by chagrin and grief, from the cold¬ 
ness with which she met him. 

Some time after, Mr. Auber appeared arm in arm 
with Clarence. How interesting, how delightful to 
Caroline’s eyes, to view him on such terms with her 
brother! Her heart palpitated to suffocation as they 
approached; and though not unpractised in biding her 
feelings, a burning blush kindled on her cheek in spite 
of every effort. 

Adela, who could well understand her feelings, 
looked at her, and actually coloured in sympathy, 
as Clarence was presented; but the crimson mantled 
even to her brow, as she looked up, and met the eye 
of Seeton fixed on her with intense earnestness. 

She immediately became uneonscious of all that was 
passing round her. She beard voices, but they cot)- 
veyed no meaning to her mind, nor did she again dare 
to lift her eyes, full of consciousness and confusion as 
she felt they were, till her embarassmeut was relieved 
by the company moving to the supper room. 
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In vain I try with livelier air 
To wake the breathing string. 

The voice of other tiniee ia there, 

And saddens all 1 slug/' 

Lowering his voice as he exclusively addressed Caro¬ 
line, he added, with a sigh, Do you remember the 
duets you used to sing with Emma?*' 

*^Oh 1 how well I*' replied Caroline, as the remem¬ 
brance of her young and lovely friend, past like a fair 
and smiling vision before her imagination. *'1 will 
prove to you that I do, by attempting one of her fa¬ 
vourite songs, if Lady Melsom will play the accom¬ 
paniment V* 

“OhI most willingly;’* cried that lady, delighted 
to find her effort to draw her friends out, likely to 
prove successful; and delicately touching the instru¬ 
ment, Caroline began— 

'Twas sad to ieuve thy shore 
Sweet tslaud of my birth. 

For thou to me art more 
Thau any sjiot on earth. 

And shall 1 ever tread again 
Thy green and flow'ry vales. 

And seek, and ah ! not seek in vain. 

Sweet health from thy free gales f 
Come balmy breath of Britain, 

And fan my fainting brow. 

Come balmy breath of Britain, 

And call me homeward now. ^ 

How light along thy meads 
My childish footsteps strayed 
Though ebbing time recedes, 

Thy image shall ndl fade : 

Still green in memory borne, 

Tliougb far away I rove, 

To thet), to thee ] turn 
My home of early love. 
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Come balmy breath of Britaio, 

And fan my fainting brow, , 

Come balmy breath of Britain, 

And call me homeward now.*’ 

The melody and the memories attached to it» were 
the chief charms of this little canzonet, which Caro¬ 
line sung with sweetness and feeling, while a tear to 
the gentle Emma glistened in her eye. She thought 
of her at all times with tender regret, but attuned as 
her feelings now were to sweet and soft emotion, those 
remiuisccncics were accompanied with a more than 
ordinary sensation. Emma became the subject of con¬ 
versation. Lady Milsom, Seeton Auber, and the Earl 
had all known and loved her, and Mr. Chudleigh 
heard them join Caroline in eulogizing her virtues 
with pride and pleasure. 

‘‘Our bouse at Nice,” cried Caroline, particularly 
addressing lady Milsom, “ was about half a mile from 
the sea, in a delightful and sequested spot quite out of 
the town. 1 can recal Emma as she used to sit with me 
in the balcony of the drawing-room and enjoy the 
charming prospect, the surrounding mountains, many 
of them topped with snow, and every object tinged 
with sunbeams, the groves and orange gardens with 
the white and scattered habitations. 1 have some 
of her sketches: you have seen them Adela,” address¬ 
ing our heroine. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ they are all pretty, but I 
chiefly admire those in which she introduces a view of 
the Mediterranean.” 

What a sea !” exclaimed Clarence with the admi * 
ration of an enthusiast, “ so blue, so transparent. My 
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happiest recollections mvert to the period when I used 
to sit or wander on its shore.” 

A blush half pleasure, half confusion, flitted across 
Caroline's cheek as he spoke, and which she strove to 
conceal by shading her eyes with her hand. 

" I too, can revert to Nice with feelings of no com 
mon interest,” cried Mr. Chudleigh, “ though I only 
arrived in time to attend Emma^s funeral; but I had 
reckoned so long and with so much oerlainty on 
that termination to her sufTerings, that after the first 
shook the news of her death gave me, I cannot say 1 
grieved. 1 felt that she was removed to the only 
place she was fitted for; and I would suffer no iriur- 
muring spirit to arise. Nevertheless 1 could not en¬ 
tirely shake off the gloom it had cast over me, and to 
dissipate it 1 made frequent journeys, sometimes ac¬ 
companied by my mother, sometimes alone. On one 
of my solitary mmbles 1 met with a singular adven¬ 
ture, one which 1 recur to with' pleasure, since I re¬ 
gard myself as the means of saving the life of a fellow 
creature. 

After i had been travelling some days, I reached 
Pont du Gard, put up at a little inn, and retired at an 
early hour. But the first sweet sleep, so refreshing to 
to the weary traveller, had scarcely come over me, 
before 1 was roused by the most alarming noises, mixed 
with cries and shrieks. 1 rose with the utmost dis¬ 
patch, and looking from the window of mon peiit 

f soon perceived tifere was a dreadful fire, 
t thought I might be of some use at all events ; and 
the grand and awful view of a vast conflagration, is a 
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Sight I vvcHild never lose. 1 hastened to the scene.; all 
was confusion and dismay. The flames were spread¬ 
ing rapidly under the influence of a stirring breeze, and 
illuminated the rapid waters of the Gard, Every 
countenance exhibited wild and varied expressions of 
horror, anxiety, awe, and curiosity, for the red light 
made every object visible. The skies, which had a few 
hours before been a deep bright blue, were now one 
vast vault of crimson. 1 stood in wondering admi¬ 
ration one moment, to pause upon the scene, ere I 
mingled in the crowd; v/hen a young man rushed past 
me with the rapidity of light, I gazed after him and 
saw him take a direction opposite to the scene of 
alarm. My first idea that he was rushing to the pre¬ 
servation of some friend was of course dissipated ; sud¬ 
denly 1 saw him seized by two of the military, he strug¬ 
gled ; I was hastening toward him, but ere I approached 
he had by despesate efforts escaped their gi'asp. All 
past in less time than I lake to relate it. The young 
fugitive and his pursuers presented a picture I shall 
not soon forgot, though 1 could not distinctly mark 
their countenances. He was young and agile, full of 
graceful energy and pictuix^^sque beauty, though in the 
tattered habit of a peasant. His head was uncovered, 
a circumstance that marked him out to me even at a 
distance. The assailers ivere elder men, one of them 
tail and meagre, the other thickset, and robust; and 
after the tallest had measured his length on the ground, 
this sturdy little fellow, gai'e my interesting unknown 
some trouble. At length he freed himself and darted 
forward with the swiftness of the deer, pursued by the 
little soldici'* 1 followed, and regardless of whether t 
14 2 s 
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was doing right or wrong, arrested the progress of 
the man of arms, in order to facilitate the fugitive’s 
escApe. I was rewarded by a volley of oaths, and we 
were on the point of coming to a more serious r««- 
amtrt, when a rush of the crowd, who were retreating 
from a new burst of the flames, separated os. 1 saw 
no more of my military friend, or him whom he pur¬ 
sued ; and 1 soon forgot both in active exertions on 
behalf of the spfierers in the conflagration.” 

During tliis recital, Caroline stole a glance at Cla¬ 
rence, and marked the deep interest and varying colour 

ills countenance displayed- , „ 

“ The custom in France of sounding all the bells, 

resumed Mr. Chudleigh, “ in cases of conflagration, 
adds considerable solemnity and interest to the scene ; 
these mixing with the weeping and shrieks of the 
women and children the prayers and exclamations 
uttei’ed by the men, formed a tumult i shall never 
cease to remember. The day .vas advancing ere I 
quitted the scene} where the subdued fire was still 
but a sjumbering enemy, who might awake at some 
unexMcted moment with new fury, and having re¬ 
freshed myself with a change of dress, and ordered my 
.^;nt to be in readiness for my departure, in the 
course of a couple of hours I set oflf fpr Avignon. As 
1 wa# travelling for pleasure,! deviated as the road 
invited me, and thus I was about entering a wood that 
lay to my left, when judge my horror at behoWw* « 
...an apparently Ufeluaa lying on the road. 

u»o«BM,aBd callmg to my servant, hastened to the 
unfortunate,, to aseertein whether be was abye oi 
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^^Yott found him dead!*' {■jaculatcd Clai*etic&i« a 
tone of horror. 

No sir!” replied Mr. Cbudleigh, ‘*but I fontid 
him badly wounded. We carefully conveyed him to 
the nearest habitation, where evei^ necessary service 
was rendered him, end he recovered sniBciently to in¬ 
form me, that the state in which 1 found him was the 
effect of a desperate rencontre with a deserter, who 
had effected his escape, and whom he had accidentally 
met as he was coming through the wood. From his 
description, f had no doubt but he was the very mau 
whose escape 1 had been the means of facilitating. 
He gave me a most terribic account of him, but I 
traced in it a great deal of the bitterness of enmity, 
and therefore did not suffer myself to regret the good 
turn 1 had done the unfortunate^ any more than the 
succour I had rendered his foe.*' * 

As this recital proceeded, Caroline was agonized 
with the apprehension that Clarence would betray 
bimself, for though she had never heard his history re¬ 
gularly or minutely, she kneur enough of it to see how 
deeply he was interested in the adventures Mr. Chud- 
leigh was recounting. Vainly, however, did she waich 
to catch her lover's eye, in order to give him an admo¬ 
nitory glance; all his attention was detected to his 
livats narrative, in whom he so unexpectedly disco¬ 
vered, not merely a benefactor, Ss far as regarded bis 
escape, but the being also who preserved iiinfi from 
having Le Gant's life to answer for. Bvery one Is 
flattered by attention, and that whidi aHses froin otlietf* 
feelings, self-love is often opt to attribute to thc stiik^ 
iug nature of the circumstances recorded, and the 
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power and ability with which they ar6 detailed. ’ Ttiis 
supposition, together with the knowledge of the French 
tiabits of animated geatare and expression, prevented 
Mr. Chudleigh feeling any surprise at the excess of in¬ 
terest mth which Clarence listened to him, and 
pleased in proportion as he imagined be imparted 
pleasure he continued his narrative.— 

So impatient was my new friend of the delay which 
might effectually prevent the retaking of the deserter, 
that be got me to write to those he had left at Pont 
da Oard, and my servant was entrusted with the dis¬ 
patches. I then endeavoured to persuade Le Gant 
(that was the wounded man’s name) to compose him¬ 
self to rest; and as the noon was advanced, I set hini 
the example. The combined effects of heat, fatiguts 
and agitation, threw me into a sleep of many hours 
duration, and when I awoke, I found my new friend 
had insisted on being removed, and had departed mns 
ceremonie, too polite, 1 suppose,4o rouse me out of my 
afternoon .nap to wish me good by*” 

'^^But you heard from him afterwards, I suppose,” 
cried Lady Milsom ; “ in common gratitude that was 
to be expected.” 

“f never heard more of mm,” replied Mr, Cbud- 
leigh, though f made inquiries on my return ; how¬ 
ever, as he Jiad interested me but little, that was of no 
consequence. 1 had done my duty, and the satisfac¬ 
tion attendant on that consciousness, is always a suf¬ 
ficient reward ; but I was by no means so indifferent 
about the deserter, in vvbom 1 felt singularly in¬ 
terested ; all my efforts were however unavailing^ I 
co»)d gain no clue of him } perhaps iny motives of 
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inquiry were mistaken, and supposing me actuated 
by hostile intentions, some who might hai*e been able 
to direct me, were perhaps deterred from giving in¬ 
formation, for 1 have reason to think 1 was at times 
hard upon the fugitive.'" 

Then you are unaware as to what was Ills ulti¬ 
mate destiny," said Mr. Aiiber, ♦^whether he escaped 
or was taken." 

‘^Entirely; but" continued Mr. Chudleigh, though 
you will probably smile at the notice of such a thing, 

J have been most singularly and continually visited 
by him in dreams. If I was given to superstition, I 
should say he vvais destined to cross my path some 
way or other." 

And you do think so, Chudleigh," resumed Seeton, 
in spite of your philosophy. Superstition is a part 
of our nature, a weakness to which we have an inhe*' 
rent tendency, and which is strengthened and nurtured 
by those cabalistic sybils, our nurses." 

And in after lif§, a thousand things arise to in¬ 
crease, at least to confirm it," observed the carl: 

the unfortunate 1 have always found prone to super¬ 
stition." 

liocause they are always anxious to refer the 
events of their lives to causes independent of them¬ 
selves," said Mr. Chudleigh, ‘^and thus avoid the 
odium and self-reproach attached to misconduct. 
Our love of the marvellous, also, is another loop-hole 
for superstition." 

And how many are the writers in all countries, that 
feed and nourish that depraved appetite,” said Mr. Noel, 
“ by the most eccentric and mmantic productions.'^ 
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^ ** No couutry is more pralilio o^f such M^orks thftfi 
yoar own, Mr* Noel,'' obsen^ed Camlitie, '‘a course 
of, reading, ira’ north of the Tweed, would make me 
superstitious to my heart’s content/’ 

** I hope there is not so much mischief in it as you 
would infer/’ said Adela^ smiling, *^or I am lost. 
The manners and customs of a people tinged with a 
spirit of superstition and romance, are more inters 
csling to me than any other. I am never happier 
than when suiTOunded by witches, and warlocks, and 
elfin sprites/' 

“ Then you are of course an admirer of Sir Walter 
Soott," cried NOel. 

** Undoubtedly /' she replied. 

** Your admiration,'’ resumed Malcolm, ** were he 
aware of it, would compensate for all that cold critics 
have vented against him." 

*^Oh! I do not deem him a writer to stand the se* 
vere and regular ordeal of then'ritic/’ said Adela, 
animating with the sul^ect, ** he Inust not be judged 
by rule and compass. His productions arc very un* 
equal, Uiey are deformed by numerous faults, but there 
is a sparkling spirii that runs through them, that suf¬ 
fuses them, whicb to those who can feel it, possesses 
an tndescribable charm. It is like the light in a land¬ 
scape, which beautifies even barrenness; k is like 
the effect compleEidn and expression produce In a 
countenance otherwise plain ; it is in fact what f can 
vividly feel, but vainly attempt to describe.^ 

perfectly enter into it /* replied Seeton Anber, 
catching tiie tone of Adda's feelings. ** Hie charac- 
tedstiosof a country will always be found in its poetry* 
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To thiB national influence much of the beauty of Sir 
Walter’s may be traced. Well versed in the early and 
interesting history of Scottish mdd s^ne^ he has 
caught and embodied Uie high spirit of the people of 
former days,—^the proud and noble darit^ of the 
cheftain—the enthusiasm, the devntedness of confede¬ 
rate clans. Amid the deep glens—the dark rarines— 
the mountains and mountain-torrents of his native 
clime, he caught feelings and ideas which are the con¬ 
stituents of poetry: it is therefore but fair since bis 
country has done so much for him, that he should do 
something for his country,” 

“ I'he Ijady of the Lake, is my favourite of all bis 
poems,” cried Lady Milsom. Ellen is a chameter so 
sweetly simple, 1 cannot believe there is any one in 
the world stoic enough not to admire her* The story 
is not darkened by his usual obscurity, and the ^fentie- 
mtnt is gratifying and interesting. But f never admired 
Marinion.” 

“ Ob ! it is a striking poem,” cried Adela, abound¬ 
ing in fine descriptions. What can be more beautiful 
than these lines as the knell is heard for Constance^ 

** Slow o*er the midnigbt wav* it 8Wuag’« 

NortbumbrUn r|»ck8 in answer mng; 

To Wentworth cell the echoes roird,— 

His beads the wnketul hermit told 
So far was beard the mighty knelj. 

The stag sprung op on Cheviot.fe}]. 

Spread bis broad nostrils to Uie wind, 

1%en coached hlin beside his hind, 

And c)uaked amid tiie ipouatatii ferit,. 

To hear that sound so and stem.** 

Since they had quitted Wales Seeton had soarc^lY 
seen Adela engaged with so much earuestoets ai. 
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delight on any subject of literature, as this evening, 
and it forcibly recalled some of the happy and charm¬ 
ing hours he had spent in Belmont Cottage. Her 
varied and sweet annunciation, her animated and 
beautiful expression as she delivered the lines from 
Marmion, had never struck him with more vivid ad¬ 
miration. 

Not less delighted was Caroline that the conversa¬ 
tion bad diverged into another channel than that into 
which Mr. Chudleigh had thrown it, and as much for 
the sake of keeping on its present current, as fi om the 
pleasure she should derive from it, she requested 
Adela to repeat those lines from Scott which were so 
much admired by her mother. 

The softness of filial love, full of the sweetest recol¬ 
lections, immediately rose in her countenance, and 
with a voice of touching sweetness she complied, un¬ 
embarrassed l>y the admiring eyes that were bent upon 
her, for her thoughts and her heait were at that moment 
in Wales. She had so often heard her mother breathe 
«he lines, that every word she uttered recalled some 
look, some tone, which was registered in her memory; 
and as Caroline listened to her she could nhnost have 
fancied Mrs. Belmont was speaking:— 

** Wbeu musing on companions gttie, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone, 

Somethinff, tny friend, we yet may 
There is a pleasure in the pain; 

It soothes the love of lonely rest 
Deep in each gentler heart Imprest, 

'Tift silent amid worldb 

A^nd Btiflrd soon hy mental hroUs; 

But in a bosom thus prepared, ^ 

Its still small voice is often beard, 
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Wbisiperittg a mingled aeutimeni, 

'Twixt resignation and contteut. 

Oft in mj mind such thoughts awake 
By lone St. Maty's silent lake; 

Thou knowest it well—nor fen, nor sedge. 
Pollute tlie pure lake's crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror bright and blue, 

Bach hill's huge outline you may view. 
Shaggy with heath, and lone and bare. 
Nor tree nor bush, nor brake ts there. 
Save where of land yuu slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet e’en this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour ; 

Nor thicket, copse, nor deli ye spy. 

Where living thing concealed might*Ue, 
Nor point retiring hides a del) 

Where swain or woodman, lone may dwell 
There's nothing left to fancy's guess ; 

You see that all is loneliness ; 

And silence aids, though the steep hills 
Send to tlte lake a thousand rills. 

In summer tide so soft they weep. 

The sound but lulls the ear to sleep. 
Nought living meets the eye or ear. 

But well 1 ween the dead is near; 

For though in feudal strife a foe 
Has laid our lady's chapel low, 

Yet still beneath the hallowed soil. 

The peasant rests him from his toil. 

And dying, bids bis bones be laid, 

'Where erst his.simple fathers prayed. 

If age bad tamed the passion's strife 
And fate had cut my ties to life. 

Here have I thought 'twas sweet to dwell. 
And rear again the chaplain's cell | 

Like that same peacefu^l hermitage. 
Where Milton kinged to qMind hit age.**^ 
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Wficii she bad coodtided the Htiea^ she rose And 
wei><t to th^ window, to hide the tears that had gathered 
Ih her eyes. Some le<s|ii]gs self-ieproach for the 
lengthened perbd of her absence mieg^ed wUh her 
home recollections. Drawing aside the curtain she 
locdced upon the moon4|t garden* and saw the bright 
waters of the Derwent glanoiag in the distance, and 
her native scenes recurred to her in all their vividness 
and beauty. 

^ I think I can gtiesa the source of that sigh/’ cried 
Seeton Auber, as he followed her to the window. 

Your thoughts are, where 1 was most happy, in 
your sweet home, arid wHh your lovely mother.*’ 

Adela looked up vrith her wet lashes, and her smiling, 
tearful eye, with an expression of such pensive sweet¬ 
ness that he forgot every thing but that he loved her, 
and^taking her band, he continued— 

How deer to me will ever be the memory of those 
days, when you accorded me the privileges of a friend 
and brother, and the dull formalities of the world's 
etiquette was unknown to our little soetal circle. 
How sweet to me were 

ThoM garden rambles iu the iiiUttt n^^Mf 
Those trees to shady,^ aad thaS mows so br-»ghtt 
*tliat iibicJkfet aU«y by the aiboitr elosedi. 

That woodbihe seat where we at last reposed j 
And then the hopes that eame, and tben were tmAe, 
ai the ciotuls. beneath the moon psst no,?' 

Adeia bent her head to hi^ her bioshes. leeling of 
dirikht thrilled her heart, at Seaton's sudden return of 
a^ntioti and gallahii^, after A coldness so marked 
and m pmlonged. Conlosnd the uneiqiectedfiess 
of bti address, she did not sufficiently recollect heiaelf 
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to withdraw her (mod till she felt it {>re89ed as he 
odded^ 

« WooM t)mt I were there again and for ever— 

* Whtr« littiplj to M lli«k w« bMslh«, tbat w» hve, 

U wwOi tlw bettioyv tb«t life elsewhere eaa (ive/ 

We are much indebted to the poets this evening/' 
cried she, moving from the window. We have 
borrowed largely from them.” 

Not without acknowledgment, however,” replied 
See ton, following her,” and you pay back by the new 
charms with which you invest them, any beauty th<^ 
may have lent you. Scott does ’Uot yet know how 
tuneful a poet he is, since he has never heard his verses 
from your lips.*’ 

Resuming her seat, near which Seeton dtew his, 
Adela found the party engaged on the question of the 
Scotch novels, and Noel was drawing parallels be¬ 
tween them and Sir Walter’s poems, to prove the 
author of both was one and the same person. 

Take Rokeby, and the Pirate for instance, and 
you identify the writer throughout,” continued be; 
** in the notes to the former you find all the raw mate¬ 
rials for the latter.” 

Just then the entranee of Lady Auber, Sir Hubert, 
and Lord Milsom terminated the argument, lind gave 
a new turn to the discourse. In the coarse of an hour 
after the party broke up;, and returned to the house. 
Seeton had offered his arm to Adela, and such was 
the mutual enchantment they felt in each other’s 
society, that they did not perceive that the circuit 
they! had taken, and the slow pace at which they 
moved, had left them the sole tenants of the garden. 
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To have breathed into her ear the passion that ani¬ 
mated his heart had been the first impulse of a soul 
Ibss restrained by the dictates of duty, and of principle ; 
for again the apprehension of a riYal in her affections, 
had flitted before the eloquent language of her eyes. 
She had received his attentions with a delight so vivid; 
her spirits, her beauty bad kindled to such sparkling 
animation from the moment he approached her with 
his former air of admiration and devotedness, that it 
was impossible to believe he was an object of indiffer¬ 
ence to her. Who then was Clarence, what was the 
tie that held them on so confidential and familiar a 
footing ? And eager to |)enctrate the mystery, and feel¬ 
ing less sore on the subject than he bad hitherto done, 
he turned the conversation that way. He was startled 
to find Adela shunned the subject; but as he who has 
once attempted to cross a ford, will endeavour to gain 
the opposite side, however difficult he may find the 
passage, be continued to press the matter. Adeia be¬ 
came embarrassed and confused, and again a train of 
fears and conjectures bewildered and distressed his 
mind. The accidental resemblance that Caroline had 
noticed now gave room for speculation. He was a 
foreigner, so was Mrs. Belmont; might there not be 
some link of unacknowledged relationship. Willing 
to ascertain this point, after some general remarks on 
the good opinion Clarence every where conciliated, 
be asked, what was the estimation he was held in by 
Mrs. Belmont? 

She docs not know him,*’ replied Adela. 

“ Not know him 1’* be repeated with surprise. 

You just now told me in answer to iny inquiry if he 
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had ever been in Wales, that he had very recently; 
and 1 now remember in the course of this evening 
Mr. Noel made some allusions to their meeting there; 
therefore—*' 

This remark was suddenly interrupted by the ap¬ 
proach of the identical person who formed the subject 
of his inquiry. Caroline, impatient to unbosom herself 
to Adela, had expressed a wish to sec her as she quit¬ 
ted the drawing room; Clarence catching at the sound, 
asked if he should seek her; his mistress bowed her 
acquiescence, and thus commissioned he flew into the 
garden. 

The expression with which he had just parted from 
Miss Auber was still glowing in his countenance, and 
regarding Adda's as he did with admiration, gratitude, 
and confidence, there was a something in his manner 
that Seeton’s soirf could neither brook nor understand. 
The moment he discovered that he came for the sole 
purpose of seeking our heroine, Mr. Auber resigned 
her, bowed distantly, and coldly, and turned back 
into the garden, while Adela, scarcely knowing what 
she did« took the offered arm of Clarence, and pro« 
ceeded to the house. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 


** Absencc'-'is not the tuul lorn by it 
Fvocn more than Hgbt^ than life and breach, 

*Ti« Lethe'c ifloom, but not its qoiet, 

The pain without the peace of death.'* 

Campbell. 

iUE circumstance of the duel, and Frederic's de¬ 
parture for France, was necessarily disclosed in a 
short time, and excited various feelings of regret, sor¬ 
row, and uneasiness, as the parties to whom it was 
made known was variously interested. 

Adela expressed so lively a concern in the fate of 
Lord Elmer, and made such frequent inquiries as to 
the progress of his recovery, that Lady Milsom and 
her lord flattered themselves, with the most happy 
termination of their young friend's hopes. It is dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish between incipient love, and the 
kind interest and admiration which so amiable a being 
as Lord Edward is calculated to excite, especially 
under such circumstances. Besides people are always 
particularly ready to fancy such indications, even 
where there is not a shadow of their existence* 
Thus it became thoroughly established in the minds 
of Captain Auber, the Earl of Errol, Lord and Lady 
Milsom, and some few others, that Adela would at no 
very distant day be Lady Elmer; and it induced new 
motives of interest, attention, and affection from all of 
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tbem^ towards her : while she, happy in the possession 
of such friends, neither analyzed nor imagined the 
motives of their actions* 

Mrs. Belmont, deceived by Lady Milsom’s letters, in¬ 
dulged the same delusion, and petitioned Heaven for 
the happiness of her child. The sweet mistress at 
Milsom Park had urged her to join their party, but 
accustomed to habits of seclusion, she was strongly 
averse to again mixing with the world. She had other 
mofivcs also ; her daughter’s letters had named some 
individuals whom she had formerly known, cither per¬ 
sonally, or by report, and these she had no wish to 
encounter again, and endure the shock of revived and 
painful recollection. She therefore politely but firmly 
declined Lady Milsom’s invitation, but at the same 
time acceded Adda tt) her without limit or restriction. 

In truth Mrs. Belmont could not but rejoice at the 
prospect that had opened for her child, who was, she 
proudly felt, fitted to embellish the most exalted sta¬ 
tion j and her maternal anxieties were inhnitely allayed, 
when she considered the dear object of her tender so¬ 
licitude under the protecting friendship of such women 
as Lady Auber, Lady Milsom, and Caroline; and sur¬ 
rounded by society to which a hope of introducing her 
bad never glanced into her mind. Often as Adela 
advanced to womanhood, had she looked around and 
wondered who would be the possessor of the affections 
of her young and ardent heart, of her enriched and 
enthusiastic mind; and she had seen none, but the 
placid Mr. Annesley, to whom she could bear the idea 
of confiding her. Little did she imagine when she 
iirst beheld the Captain and his daughter, what were 
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the events of interest and importance to which that 
mtimacy would lead. Little did she calculate that 
they were so soon to transpant her child from the 
simple and secluded scenes in which she had been 
bred, to become the magnet of attraction in the bril¬ 
liant and polished circles of fashion. Ft was a transit 
tjon she neither dreamed of nor desired ; believing as 
she did that peace and safety best sorted with retire¬ 
ment : but a superior power had ordered it otherwise^ 
and she yielded to the current the fortune of her child 
seemed taking. It had not been sought, it was the 
effect of chance, perliaps, still better, of a superintend¬ 
ing Prcvidence, and confiding in that she trusted to 
behold the happiest events. 

It may be laid down as a position that there is little 
hazard of seeing controverted, that religion h the first 
grand essential in life, the ultimatum of human happi' 
ness. Philosophy readily triumphs over past or future 
evil, but present evil triumphs over philosophy.*' Not 
so with religion, it is an impregnable fortress, which 
** present^evir* assails in vain, and in which, if some 
of the arrows of calamity reach us, we readily obtain 
a balsam which mitigates the anguish of the wound. 
This had been the solace and experience of Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont throughout an eventful life, a life pregnant with 
sorrow and calamity. It had taught her a patient ac¬ 
quiescence in the decrees of fate, a trust that whatever 
happened was for the best, was for some good pur¬ 
pose that she could not penetrate, but which she did 
not suffer herself to doubt would in due time be 
brought to bear. 

This happy disposition of mind, was neither the 
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gift of nature, nor the sudden result of misfortune or 
reason. Jt was the work of time acting upon a mind 
finely organized to judge wisely, and a temper willing 
to receive the chastisement of calamity as the neces¬ 
sary probation to virtue. 

In religion she found a sweet a peaceful sanctuary, 
in which she sought the repose suited to her years, 
without any of the austerities of a bigot or a sectarian. 
So little of parade was there in her devotion, that it 
was necessary to know lier long and intimately to hc- 
tjoMK' acquainted with the strictness with which she 
performed her religious duties, and the pure piety that 
animated her mind. 

Religion is the strong hold of humanity; hnt it is 
not to be rushed into at the moment of emergency, by 
cvi’ry weary or worried fugitive on the road of life : 

who have neglected the duties and virtues with 
which it is garrisoned, cannot expect to find it a re¬ 
fuge in the horn* of danger and distress, Avhen they 
contributed nothing to its strength in the days of Ibcir 
safety and prosperity. 

The vices and virtues arc not indigenous to the hu¬ 
man soul, though there arc some who contend for the 
natural depravity of man ; however this may be, it 
appears fatlier that the mind is a blank on which it is 
unfortunately easier to inscribe the characters of vice 
than of virtue. The former, like those she inspires, 
lies lurking in ambush and in daikness, to seize her 
prey; she can similatc and dissimilatc, and while ap¬ 
pealing to tlie senses, is anxious to leave our reason 
asleep: like the midnight marauder, who avails him¬ 
self of the treachery of our servants, but avoids arousing 
15 2 u 
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the Vigilance of the house-dog. Vice then cannot be 
too carefully guarded against, as she owes all her 
strength to our weakness. Virtue, on the other hand, 
would call forth our reason, as her best friend, and 
places our senses under subjection as her worst ene¬ 
mies. To be won she must be wooed, to be preserved 
she must be faithfully served; but it is a service which 
is richly rewarded, for our weakness may always rely 
with security on her strength. 

Mrs. Belmont was also the possessor of one of tiu 
most important essentials of human happiness,—a 
good temper, a quality which had been largely called 
into exercise by the irritability of his to whom her 
destiny was united. 

From the constitution of society, the government of 
temper is more necessary to woman than to man ; 
her situation continually exposes her to circumstances 
in which patience and gentleness are more immediately 
requisite. There are ills in life that force cannot con¬ 
quer, though meekness may subdue; which violence 
cannot expel, but gentleness may avert. While a bad 
temper yields to the petty grievances of life, a good 
one overcomes them ; the former renders us disgusting 
to society, and unfit for the kind interchanges of 
friendship and affection ; how much more unfit then 
mnsj it make us to converse with Him in whom wc 
live, and move, and have our bcing.’^ Temper is the 
porter of the mind, and religion is too dignified a vi¬ 
sitant to seek the habitation which is guarded by so 
surly a one as a bad temper, while on the contrary its 
opposite invites her approach and propitiates her stay. 
“A good mind easily assimilates with religion, but one 
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soured by discontent, or agitated by turbulent passions, 
will admit nothing exhilarating.’’ Nay, it fosters that 
which will sting the bosom wherein it has been 
cherished, for there is no recoil so certain; the sa lly 
that was directed at another, only weakens ourselves, 
and at once leaves us open to attack, and incapable of 
defence. 


“ Whoso (liggetli a pit shall fall therein." 

'riie woman who possesses sweetness of tcmt>er, ob¬ 
tains credit for many virtues which perhaps she may 
not possess ; like sunshine, it beautifies many things 
which have in ilicmselves no intrinsic lustre. 

Feeling, as Mrs. Belmont did, that the aggregate of 
life is matle up of trifles, and more especially the life 
of woman, because it is her province to enter into the 
minute details of cxistciiee; it was her earliest care 
to infuse that “ bairn cf being” in Adda’s bosom. 
She thought the sweetness, the gentleness, which is 
the result of that halcvoii tone of mind, was one of the 
constituents of beauty. She saw in her child the deli¬ 
cate outline of form and feature, from which the 
Grecian sculptor formed his deathless works of genius 
and of beauty; but she knew the perfection of her 
charms depended on that principle which imparts be¬ 
nignity to the countenance, and softness to the air. 
Thus she sedulously cultivated all the milder, gentler 
qualities and sensibilities of Adda’s young nature. 
Often would she converse on the subject, and illustrate 
it with characters from real life: on one of these occa¬ 
sions, she drew a sketch in which many it is feared 
may trace the portaiture*of themsdves. 
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‘‘ Diane,’* she said as she held Adela’s hand, an6 
gazed with maternal delight on her intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, “ was my cousin, and though many years 
older than me, we were much together. Her lively 
wit and animated beauty, won a heart formed to love 
with the deepest, truest tenderness; and in early life 
she became a wife and nioiher, and might have been 
a happy one. She had rank and beauty, wealth and 
love, many virtues and much intellect ; you will ask 
tlien what made her otherwise ?—the want of temper. 
Believe me if it is not the inspircr, it is certainly the 
preserver of love. She was often gay, but she was 
not habitually cheerful; as the darkest nights will emit 
momentary flashes of brilliancy, but it is the day that 
dispenses sunshine. She rattled in society, but never 
harmonized with it; even with all the aid of wit, she 
was but the comet of the company, whose erratic 
lustre caught by surprize and dazzled for a moment; 
but neither wanned the heart, nor exhilarated the 
mind. Captivated by her brifliancy Monsieur Ijorrainc 
made her an offer of his hand, which she accepted. 
While the change was yet new, .and the little difficul¬ 
ties and duties inseparable from her station were yet 
distant, she lost little of her ceZa// but, like all false 
ornament, the gilding gradually wore away. She be¬ 
came petulant to her husband, tyrannical to her ser¬ 
vants, irritable with her children. In vain Lorraine 
reminded her, that all that is done by violence, can be 
effected a.s well, nay much better, by gentleness : that 
the request is often complied with, when the command 
is defied : that when the sun and the wind attacked tlie 
traveller with the view of inducing him to part with 
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liis cloak, all the boisterous force of the latter, only 
induced him to wrap it more closely around him, 
while he instantly surrendered it to the melting in¬ 
fluence of the sun. These and similar arguments I 
have frequently heard him use, but they availed no¬ 
thing. The moment she rose her voice was heard in 
nmrmnrings or upbi’aidings. She spoke of the most 
simple, most trifling things with asperity. Her scr- 
vanis revolted from her authority 5 the duties w^hich 
niidt. r proper management, they w’ould have performed 
A\’j}h cheerfulness, they neglected or only half did. 
H('r children, whose minds were cultivated and regu¬ 
lated by their father, who had much difficulty in coun- 
(enicting the ill cflects of their mother’s example, 
foii)ore it is true to oppose her openly ; but they inter¬ 
nally condemned her proceedings, and often reasoned 
iunong ihetiisclves on her want of temper and conduct. 
Reasoning is fatal to all government, whether domestic 
or political, where the ruler is faulty. As might be 
supposed, it weakened their affection and lessened 
their respect for her. Ficqucntly have 1 known them 
experience more pleasure in a refusal from their 
father, than in a compliance from their mother. Thus, 
though po&sesscd of some of the sterling virtues 
Avhich constitute a wife, a mother, and the mistress of 
a family; like a diamond that wants the advantages of 
cutting and setting, neither her friends, her children, 
nor her servants, gave her credit for the good qualities 
she really possessed. 

“This my Adela,*' she would continue, ‘‘is the fate 
of those who indulge a perverse and w^ayward temper. 
Time, which takes something from them all, makes 
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them desolate indeed, and in the winter of life they 
are left ^ to devour their own hearts in solitude and 
contempt/ Despised rather than feared, shunned as 
we do wasps and hornets, they become aliens from 
the relationships of friendship and affection, and * give 
up the felicity of being loved Avitliout gaining the 
honour of being reverenced/ ** 

The cold evenings of November were fast approacli- 
ing, and Lady Milsom began to think of leaving Mat- 
lock, particularly as the daily amendment in the health 
of Mr. Finley and Lord Elmer, promised her the plea¬ 
sure of uniting them to the number of lier guests ; but 
so delightful to her were the social evenings, after the 
curtains were drawn and the circle approached the 
fire, tliat she still found some pretext for delay. Sir 
Hubert and Lady Auber bad departed for Norfolk; 
Lord Egremont bad been called into Scotland; and 
Mr. Chiidleigh obeyed a summons from some gentle¬ 
men of the long robe, and took wing for the deserted 
metropolis, from which every thing that wore the 
livery of fashion had long fled. 

“ I suppose,’^ cried Lady Milsom, as she entered the 
saloon one evening, “ 1 shall shortly be left, like ^ Xe 
Cavalier seid^" to figure away as 1 can by inj'self. 
Every day 1 am informed of some new desertion. 
Mr. Chudleigh departed yesterday. Who am 1 to 
lose next 

“ I shall make my conge in a day or two,'^ cried 
Seeton with a melancholy smile. 1 shall have the 
honour of protecting these ladies,'* bowing to Miss 
Egremont and Lady Ruthven, to his lordship's seat 
at Woburn.’* * 
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Whither I also shall accompany them,** added the 
Captain ; and taking his niece aside, he began a whis¬ 
pering conversation of which the valetudinarians were 
the subject. In recommending them strongly to her 
ladyship’s attention, he not only urged from present 
circumstances his own inability to recompense by the 
distinctions of friendship and hospitality, the sufler- 
ings they had endured through the folly and rashness 
of Frederic and Caroline, but. urged their connections, 
and the distinguished place they were destined to hold 
in the world, and how ill he could bear provoking 
cause of enmity or ill will from such families. 

Lady Milsom smiled at his closing arguments, and 
laying her hand on his arm, said, in an arch though 
low tone— 

Can you think of no other way of healing their 
wounds than by recommending them to me ? Go 
plead for Lord Elmer with Miss Belmont—for Mr. 
Finley with Caroline.” 

‘‘ How !” exclaimed the Captain with looks of quick 
apprehension. “ For Heaven’s sake, dear Emilia, what 
is it you mean ?” 

I think it is very obvious,’’ said she, still smiling. 
“Do you think Mr, Finley would have risked his 
neck, for any one who had not some hold on his heart? 
Come give them your blessing before you depart, and 
that will do more for his convalesccnc.*, than the hos¬ 
pitality and friendship of all the young wives and their 
spouses in the kingdom.” 

“ You are not used to trifle Emilia,” cried her uncle, 
still distressed and confounded. “ Remember he is a 
younger son, and very poor.” 
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“ Emilia is tca/irj£j you. Captain Aubcr,” cried Lord 
Milsom, approaching. What have you been pro¬ 
posing or suggesting,** he continued taking her hand, 
“or what is the point on which you dilFcr?’* 

“ 1 sadly fear,” replied the young bride, “ that my 
uncle thinks with Mil ton's Satan that it is, 

* Better to reigu in hell than serve in heaven.’ 


I would fain persuade him that rank and wealth make 
not the difference he imagines,” 

“ You do not surely uphold the doctrine of univer 
sal equality?” cried Lady Hnthvcn. 

Lady Milsom hesitated ; ^hc saw the eonversalion 
was likely to take a different turn from what she in¬ 
tended, and that her uncle’s narrow prejudices would 
be but too strongly supported. Finding she did not 
speak, her husband replied— 

“The doctrine of universal equality is so absurd 
that it is ridiculous to meet it with argument.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Seetdn, 

‘ Onlpr is Heaven’s first law, and that confest, 

Some arc and must be "freater than the rest.* 

Nature has not made ns equal, there arc a million of 
grades of worth, intellect, strength, and beauty, which 
must produce real, if society did not make nominal, 
distinctions—it is with the arbitrary nature of the lat¬ 
ter that Lady Milsom is at variance. Is it not so ?’* 
he continued, turning to her. 

In truth it is,*' replied she; “ I am not a little dis 
gusted at the unjusf H rcnces, the undue pre¬ 
cedencies, which arise from the mere circumstances of 
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being cider or younger sons, lineal t)r collateral des¬ 
cendants, and to see the extent of possessions and 
expectancies regulate the estimation in which indi- 
viduals are to be held."’ 

“ The error or justice of suffering our conduct to 
be regulated by these things depends much upon cir¬ 
cumstances,” observed the Earl of Errol. Since all 
js gradation in nature and society; as from magnitude 
to minuteness there is a corUinued cljaln, to break any 
of the links would be to disturb the order, and en¬ 
danger the happiness of the world. The monarch has 
his regalia, tlie bishop liis lawn, the judge his ermine ; 
you would infringe none of these ordinances, then 
why should you oluject to give cldiu* and richer sons, 
the place of poorer and younger ones.” 

Because she has some poor client iri that predica¬ 
ment, I suppose,” said JMiss Kgremont,whom her 
ladyship finds some difficulties in patronizing; some 
poor nobody who has had art enough to j)crsnade her 
that they make up by their natural excellencies ffir 
their want of birth and fortune and she glanced a 
sneer at Adela who just then entered the room. 

“ Indeed yon give me a very undue distinction,” 
replied her ladyship ; J am no patroness, but were 1 
ever to assume that character, it certainly would be in 
favour of those whose genius and virtues, like the ore 
in the mine, arc unnoticed and unvaliicil because they 
have not received the impress which giv^cs currency to 
metal the most base and most alloyed and reaching 
her hand to Adela as she spoke, slie placed iicr by her 
side on the couch. 

Sectoii A liber never regarded his lovely cousin with 

J5 ‘2 X 
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more affection and with more admiration that at that 
moment. 

The old stuff,” rejoined Miss Egremont, virtue 
is true nobility.” 

But no one seemed inclined to attend to her but 
her aunt and the Captain, with whom she kept up the 
subject, while Mr, Auber turned to Oscar Finley, 
exclaiming— 

Are you fancying Herculaneum and Pompeii in 
the fire 

Indeed, and perhaps 1 am,” he replied; I was 
always fond of revery, whether by firelight or moon¬ 
light.” 

‘‘ Ah!” rejoined Seoton, when recollections ' sad 
as realities, and wild as dreams,* come ihrongingronnd 
the heart. You love the dun colouring of twilight, 
and the silence which comes forth as the usher oi 
evening, to prepare her still path of gloom and 
grandeur.” 

‘‘ Then by your account silence is the usher of the 
black rod,*' cried Oscar. “ I think you arc rather 
painting from yourself than from me; my poetical 
vagaries are all over; my harp as mute as that of 
Carolan, 1 am no longer a page in waiting upon 
Apollo; but have slid in among the lords in waiting at 
court, and mean particularly to attach myself to Gold 
sticky 

Never tell me, Oscar,” cried Secton; ^^thou art a 
true son of the muses, Svedded to immortal verse.’ 
who would as soon forget to repeat the sound that 
called upon her, as thou the charms of song. Think 
you I*ve lost all memory of our college days ?” 
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“ Nevertheless I have abjured the passion, and I 
can a[>ostrophizc 4 >oesy as Goldsmith did : 

* Pear charming^ maid neg^lected and decried 
My sbaiiie in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss aud all iny woe, 

Who found me poor at first, and keep'st nic so ; 

Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee wellT 

“Ah! that’s much too sweet, too affectionate an 
adieu to be a last one,” observed Scclon smiling, “ you 
did not go far before you ttirned back again; but go 
on with those beautiful lines. They bear upon the 
subject of the late argument; and convince some of 
tlicsc Hpostatt‘s from the homage of portionless virtue 
and untitled talent, that there is happiness and distinc¬ 
tion beyond that which courts or wealth confer.” 

A poet is ever held to be a poor autliority in such 
a case, however we will try his power for once. 


‘ Farewell, and O ! where’er thy voice be tried, 

(In Toruo’s Cliffs, or l*aiubaii)arca's side, 

WlictluT where equinoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the Folar world in snow ; 

Still let thy voice, prevailing, over time 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement cltiiie : 

And slighted truth with thy persuasive strain : 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain. 

I'each him that states of native strength possess’d. 
Though very poor may still be very bless’dj 
That trade’s proud empire bastes to swift decay. 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows «ud the sky.’ ’* 


“ If wealth cannot confer happiness,” observed 
Secton Auber as soon as Mr. Finloy concluded these 
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lines, ^‘surely the honours of birth and ancestry are 
still more barren/’ 

It is very certain,” cried Clarence, that the 
ranks of genius owe infinitely less to the elevated than 
to the humble classes of mankind. The man of genius 
is ennobled by the gifts of God; the man of rank by 
those of kings. Which is the higher source ? Which 
arc the proudest distinctions ? Denjosthencs was the 
son of a smith. Virgil’s father was a potter. Cicero’s 
an obscure Roman ; though some maintain his lineal 
descent from the Sabine kings: but were it so, hud 
all the blood of all the Sabine monarchs conferred 
distinction upon him beyond the period in which he 
lived, would it have transmitted him to posterity as 
his genius has done r” 

The court party, not inclined for controversy, pre¬ 
tended to be occupied by their own topics of debate, 
and the opposing party lost some of the picjuancy they 
would have sported, from meeting no opposition. 
The contested ball is the only one that is pursued 
with spirit. 

How much genius can fling its golden light on 
origins the most obscure and degrading,” observed 
Sceton, ‘‘ the literary history of every country attests. 
What w’as Franklin f What was lloiissean ? did his 
father’s being a cobler deteriorate from the magic of 
his style, the delicacy of his sensibility, the elegance 
of his ideas ? Diderot was the child of a watchmaker 
Fiechier of a tallow-chandler j Massilloii of a tanner. 
The literary phalanx of England is perhaps still more 
solid—Johnson—Akensidc—might head a list too 
tedious to enumerate.” 
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“ Next to a man of genius,” said Lord Elmer, do 
I covet the society of those who are much with them ; 
as the Persian story declared the common earth to 
he perfumed where roses grow, so do 1 find minds 
.sweetened and improved by the intercommunion with 
flic brilliant and enlightened. I look back on some 
hours ofmy life that were so illumined with regret.” 

“ W’^hy so ?” cried Caroline ; “ you have no fear but 
thnt tfiev will return again. The fair field of time is 
y t before you in its first freshness, and universal cul- 
ti\atioii has rendered talent eotnmon.” 

“Tis true,” replied his lordshi]) ; ‘^yet all recollec¬ 
tions of the past hav'O a tinge of sadness—the very 
eirennistance tiiat they arc gone never to return, is 
of itself sufUeieiit to imbue them with the hue of ine- 
h\neh«.)1y.” 

‘*'ro those who arc determined to cultivate night- 
sli'ule, the opportunity will never be wanting re¬ 
marked the liail of Errol. “How remarkable is the 
diflerence between the eonslitution of the Freneb and 
English mind 1 'Phe first Uinis a subject about to sec 
what gaiety he can make out of it—does it prove dark 
and bitter, he throws it by; while an Englisliman, on 
tlic contrary, is much disappointed if he discover not 
some shade even in the brightest object.s.” 

“Both dispositions are objectional when carried to 
the excess they often arc:” said Sceton. “The re- 
suits they produce are however much in favour of the 
English. Le Francois chooses his friends a.s a lady 
docs hei flowers, wears them a little while, and then 
throws them by for others that possess the charms of 
novelty ; thus he skips on to the close of his career. 
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surrounded by some of the debris of his former plea¬ 
sures, and pursuing new butterflies, and choosing new 
chaplets and bouquets, that mock his efforts to seize 
them, and render him ridiculous by the incongruous 
association. But the Englishman who has regarded 
with perhaps too proud a scorn the ephemeral flowers 
of life, has cultivated evergreens amid which he sinks 
into the repose of age, surrounded and supported by 
by friends familiarized by habit, and dignified by 
time.’* 

“ I hope you believe there may be exceptions 
said Clarence, smiling and colouring vslightly. “ I as¬ 
sure you frivolity and inconstancy are not uiifrcqncntly 
the apparent without being the real constituents of 
character. It is not that vve never know melancholy, 
but wc reserve it for ourselves exclusively, while the 
English share it liberally with all around them.’* 

Upon my word,” cried Seeton, ‘‘ you are so much 
an Englishman in appearance and manner, that 1 for¬ 
got you arc not really such ; 'or probably 1 should not 
so freely have hazarded my opinion.” 

Lord Milsoin (who had left the saloon) at this mo¬ 
ment again entered, and his father stop()ed him as he 
was passing on, saying— 

I shall commit another robbery. Yesterday 1 ac¬ 
cidentally discovered an old journal of my brother’s. 
It is peculiarly interesting to me, as it details many 
particulars of his residence in Italy after 1 left him, 
and returned to England.** 

Pray take possession of it,** replied his son, 
fell into my hands with other papers, at his 
Reginald’s death i and though above three years 
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have clasped, I have neither had time nor curiosity 
enough to examine them.*' 

“ 7*his manuscript will be a subject of intrest to 
more than me I fancy,” resumed the Earl of Errol; 

very frequent mention h made of Mr. Belmont.” 

Adela started to hear her father’s name, and Seeloii 
Aubor also turned to give his undivided attention to 
the earl. 

‘Ml’ Miss Belmont,” continued his lordship, will 
favour me with her company in the library to morrow 
morning, 1 will point out the passages that relate to 
her father, and some others of her family,” 

I shall wait with impatience for the privileged 
hour:” ciied she, smiling with almost filial sweetness 
on his lordship. “ The period of ni}\father*s residence 
ill ‘ sunny Florence,’ is one with which I nin little 
aciiuaiiited. It is full of recollections the most 
agonizing to my mother, and therefore I have never 
pressed the subject; but since without wounding //fr, 
1 may become informed of what so much interests 
me, I would not forego the happiness for the uiii> 
verse !” 

“Then my sweet Miss Belmont will Iks amply gra¬ 
tified—probably there is even yet more in this myste¬ 
rious chest, which we will examine together, if you 
are not afraid of a little dust. My acquaintance with 
Mr. Belmont was comparatively slight; my brother 
and he were inseparables ; we may find letters which, 
as the production of your father, will be to you inva¬ 
luable.” 

The carl engrossed our heroine for the remainder of 
the evening; so interesting to her was the subject on 
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which they conversed ; and long after she retired, she 
indulged speculative reveries, as to what the morrow 
would reveal. 

The next morning she tripped away from the 
breakfast-table to the library with a palpitating heart. 
The earl always breakfasted alone, and sometimes ex¬ 
tremely early, so that detained as she had been by 
one and another, althongh but few of the family had 
assembled, she almost feared she might be keeping hiv 
lordship waiting; but on entering, she found the 
library vacant. Pleased to find herself thus early, slu! 
took up the first book that presented itself, and assumed 
a seat near the window. Ii was Lalla Itook, a l>rillia?Jt 
cabinet of 

** All that the younff heart loves most, 

Flowers, music, smiles.’* 

And as she bung on irs sparkling flow of melody and 
imagery, other scenes and thoughts than those she 
came to pursue, rose in her mind. The spirit of ro¬ 
mance, the vividness of hope, caught new tints under 
the influence of such a spell, and she lo»>ked the per¬ 
sonification of one of those lovely creations of the 
muse of Moore, as the library door oiiened and Mr. 
Auber entered. 

He glanced his eyes rapidly round the room to as¬ 
certain that she was alone, then springing forward he 
took her hand. The pleasure of seeing him usually 
banished from her mind every other thought; rising to 
meet him full of surprise and delight, delight pcrhap.i 
more marked than it had ever been before, she did 
not perceive he was in a travelling dress. 

This is beyond my hopes he cried, ^^^h ! Miss 
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Belmont that this trial had been spared me, or that I 
had the wisdom to spare myself! Did we follow the 
counsel of the silent monitor that speaks within we 
should always do right—I should have flovvn you from 
the first—■! should have flown you now without be¬ 
holding you.** 

Adcla coloured deeply; her first blush had been that 
of pleasure, her second was that of conscious love* 
allied to shame; but she endeavoured to disguise it 
with a laugh as she replied — 

“ You are talking at random, and yet with an air so 
serious that I know not whether it were t>ro]>er for me 
to laugh or weep.*’ 

Flattering to me—precious to me, as would he n 
tear from you,” he replied, would t)(U, put m\ 

fortitude to such a task—no, it is for von to smii(‘—it 

' •f 

wcie sacrilege to gloom your radiance for a momenl — 
for me tears, sighs, and exile be alone reserved.” 

Now if you were rehearsing tlie part of Toimn,” 
cried she, endeavouring to hide how much the j>athos 
of his manner touched her, I should give you every 
promise of a suecessfnl performance.” 

Toscari,” rejoined Sceton, absoibed by an idea 
that he carried to madness, “ was poor amid all that 
makes the real wealth of man. W’ith ‘one fond breast 
to which his own could melt, what countrv could be 
exile? Had I been him they might have banished nu‘, 
to any waste, to any desert, I had turned to her and 
said, 


* In exile tliy bosom sball still be my honte, 

And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam.’ ’* 
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The. softness of his expressive eyes, the touching 
tones of liis harmonious voice, gave a meaning to the 
words, beyond what they expressed. Adela felt tliat 
she was the chosen of AiV heart, as he was of hers. 
She looked down while a sigh stole from her lips, but 
.so low that Seeton doubted whether he had heard 
aright. He gazed upon her an instant in silence and 
then resumed— 

Will you pardon my curiosity; but may I inquire 
if you design remaining the guest of Lady Milsom, or 
do you contemplate a return to Wales r” 

** Indeed 1 do not kiiow. I never have regulated my 
own actions and now less tnan ever.’^ 

“ Who is that enviable being wbo iias assumed the 
right of guiding you ? To whom have you accorde<) 
siu’h a privilege?’* 

“ Lady Milsom and your sister always decide for 
me.” 

And is there no one else that has an influence?” 
A new glow of confusion suffused her cheek ; she 
could have replied there was one, whose influence was 
paramount to all others, and that, tliat one stood 
before her; but she could neither affirm or deny, and 
again Mr. Auber spoke— 

Tell me my sweet Miss Belmont, with the con¬ 
fidence you would repose in a tried friend, with the con¬ 
fidence due to a brother of Caroline, is it in my power 
to serve you ? Can I in any way promote your happi¬ 
ness ? 1 am now leaving you—our ever meeting again 
i.s uncertain—many arc the events that may occur in 
that interv^al—it were a consolation to bear away with 
me some mission to fulfil for you.” 41 
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Adda started—liis dress, his manner, liis conversa¬ 
tion all now burst upon her at once witli the convic¬ 
tion that this was a farewell interview. Her paling 
check attested the sickening sensation of her heart. 


Her voice was faint as she exclaimed— 

“ Ytni are leaving Matlock then ?” 

“ This morning,” he replied. “ The determination 
of Lady Ruthven has been sudden; 1 had hoped 1 had 
yet tw(j or three days of happiness remaining; but it 
is not so ; and this,” continued he taking her hand, 
“ i.s perhaps the last time I shall behold Miss Belmont 
—could she read my heart, see would see it glowing 
with the most ardent wishes for her happiness. Would 
to lieavcii she would permit me to prove the sincerity 
of those wishes by confiding in me as a friend. \’^ou 
arc unhappy !” he added, as he pressed her hand lo 


his hreasi. 

“ God knows I am,” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears she could no longer restrain ; “ leave me, sir, 1 
entreat you; but O ! take with you my wishes, my 
lirayers (or your happiness ! Leave me, or sutler me 
to retire,” 

“ I shall never forgive myself,” resumed Mr. Auber, 
detaining her, “ for having been the occasion ot this 
emotion; but like a surgeon 1 probe the wound only 
with the view of healing it. J have long seen you had 
some cause of sorrow; there is a distressing mystery 
hangs about you, so unlike the disengaged and open- 
minded bearing you had when I first beheld you, that 
1 have a thousand times been tempted, to address you 
openly on the subject. O I Miss Belmont, your ex¬ 
treme yopth requires a friend, more than all your 
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gentle, your unsuspecting nature requires an adviser. 
Your mother is far from you, she is from your own 
confession a stranger to some per&ons with whom you 
arc at present in the habits of intimacy—such a situ¬ 
ation is fraught with danger.*’ ^ 

Adela saw that he alluded to Clarence, but resolved 
not to betray the confidence Caroline had reposed in 
her; and not knowing how to excuse the apparent un¬ 
derstanding that existed betw'cen her and that unfor¬ 
tunate NOiintr man, she remained silent, 

“ Did you know,” continued Mr. Auber, the tor¬ 
ture 1 am inflictiijg on myself, it would palliate my 
conduct in persevering in so distressing a subject. I 
would have acted through the agency of mysister, but 
she would not listen to me—she treats all that alarms 
my fears as groundless chimeras—I have therefore had 
no other alternative than addressing yourself on the 
subject. The first step is every tiling—you perhaps 
wisli, as much as you dread, an explanation with your 
mother—let me act for you—relyon my honour—on my 
fidelity—empower me to make her acquainted with 
the circumstances in which you arc entangled—or 
will you—’’and he hesitated as he sjiokc, permit me 
to obtain explanations j)f any one else ?” 

He remained silent, and Adela found herself obliged 
to answer— 

“ Be assured sir,’* she replied, you are acting 
under a mistake—there is no necessity for your inter¬ 
ference.” 

“ 1 feel the awkw^ardness, and the presumption of 
my attempting to do so; but 1 cannot sec you hover¬ 
ing on the verge of a precifiirc, without wa#ning you 
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of your danger. You are ignorant of the world, un¬ 
suspicious of baseness, which lurks but too often 
under a captivating exterior. JVly dear, my beautiful 
Miss Belmont, do you not deem me trust worthy?'* 

“ Ol Mr. Auber, you cannot imagine how much 
you are distressing me—it tells me from circumstances 
over which 1 have no power, how much 1 must have 
sunbred in your good opinion. I will return to Wales 
—Wi)idd to heaven I had never quilted it! How often 
siiH'c have I had occasion to wish it P* 

“ I sec,’" cried Mr. Auber, “ how much 1 have dis- 
tiv^sed, j)erhaps olFcnded you. Few as are the mo- 
niciits I have to spend with you, you perhaps wish 
them fewer.'* 

O 1 no, no, no, ’ cried she involuntarily, inex¬ 
pressibly hurt at his manner, and again yielded to tears. 

He took her hand, and pressing it between botli 
his, resumed all the tenderness of his first address— 

“ My lovely Miss Belmont, I am shocked beyond 
expression at this excessive emotion, I will briefly 
dismiss a topic w^hich 1 shall perhaps never have either 
opportunity or occasion to broach again. 1 have, with¬ 
out discovering my motives, ascertained that the indi¬ 
vidual who awakens mv fears, has neither relatives 
abroad, nor friends here ; he has neither fortune or 
expectancy, and that a dark mystery hangs on the 
adventures of his former life. All this I have ascer¬ 
tained from various sources, and this piecemeal know¬ 
ledge when put together has certainly been the source 
of mucli suspicion and many fears. Are you acquaint 
cd with these circumstances ?’* 

“ 1 am,’* replied Adda, “ but—** 
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“ Pardon nrjc/’ resumed he, “for interrupting you, 
though 1 honour the candour, the sincerity which has 
made you acquainted with these painful particulars, 
yet what are the terrors for your fate that they do not 
engender ! How little are you fitted to be the sharer 
of the precarious fortune of an adventurer!—a being 
of such delicacy, such sensibility/* 

You are in error, indeed you are,** cried Adcia, 
much confused. 

“ Deal w'ith me sincerely,** cried Mr, Auber, “ be 
above the subterfuges in which your sex delight to 
take refuge. This stranger, fortunate in that, if [mr- 
sued by a destiny the riuv.'.l adverse, has certainly 
awakened an interest in \oiir heart/* 

He changed colour as he spoke, and gazed on her 
with eyes that sought to penetrate the inmost recesses 
of her soul. 

“ He has awakened an interest,” said .she ingenu¬ 
ously, “ such as any one so amiable and so unfortu¬ 
nate would be sure to excite in any breast of common 
feeling.” 

“ Your fancied security only renders your danger 
the greater. You are deceiving yourself Miss llolmunr. 
How do you know that this being possesses the qua¬ 
lities with which your imagination invests him ?*' 

“ O I my heart told me he was as worthy as he was 
unhappy the moment 1 beheld him/* 

“ And is your heart so infallible a judge ?’* 

“ Yes, 1 believe every one possesses an instinctive 
perception of truth and falsehood, but it becomes 
darkened by the world and some modes of education 
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—Acquainted with his story, the moment I beheld 
him, 1 loved him—” 

‘‘Loved him!” echoed Mr. Auber, almost out of 
breath. 

“ As a brother,” concluded Adda. 

“ You never had a brother,” rejoined Seeton more 
c'almly, “how then can you judge? But,” he added, 
starting as the sound of a clock rose on his ear, “ I 
should have entered on this subject long since—now 
there neither time nor opportunity for it. Promise 
me to examine your lieart; believe me-the more you 
trust it the more it will betray you. Remember your 
mother should have your confidence—and that mystery 
tnay sometimes shroud innocence, but it is more often 
the veil of error. And lastly, O I my sweet Miss Bel¬ 
mont, my loveliest friend, promise if at any hour you 
ritanil ill need of aid, promise that you will remember 
Scictoii Auber! Speak, let me hear you say .you will,” 
he continued as he passionately kissed her hand. 

“ I will,.” cried she, yielding it to him and averting 
her head to hide her tears; and then witli a strong 
efibrt to master her feclingvS, she added—“ Farewell, 
sir, may yon be happy.” 

“ Never 1” replied he. “ There is not that being on 
earth whose fate is farther from happiness than mine; 
but it is worse than madness to talk of that. One 
more request I would make; will you permit me to 
write to you—and will you answer my letters ?” 

Adela assented in silence, she did not dare to trust 
her voice with a reply. 

“ Ten thousand thanks, 1 have yet something of 
happiness. Once more adieu.” 
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Adela sunk back in her chair the moment he had 
closed the door, and silently exclaimed— 


He is gone. 

And I, who would have given my blood for him, 

Have nought to give but tears!" 

and was yet yielding to the excess of her feelings, 
when the Earl entered, attended by Clarence. Her 
handkerchief covered her face which was tlcluged l.y 
weeping. 

“ What is *thc matter my dear child ?” cried his 
lordship, “ why have yon suffered the memory of 
events so long past thus to disturb you,” as he attri¬ 
buted her disordered spirits, to recollections attached 
to her parents. 

“ Will your lordsliip excuse me if I withdraw, 1 am 
unequal to the task I proposed myself. Some other 
time—” - 

She rose, and the old Earl, always really concerned 
at distress, but more particularly when appearing in a 
form like Adeia’s, drew her towards him with parental 
tenderness and kissed her forehead ; as he did so, he 
felt her tremble, and turning to Clarence he desired 
him to support Miss Belmont to her room. 

Clarence drew her passive arm within his, and smil¬ 
ing with effort an adieu to his lordship, she suffered 
herself to be led from the library. 

Something more vivid than events buried in the 
lapse of time has awakened this emotion 1 fear,” cried 
her supporter as he conducted her along the corridor. 

Has any thing occurred id which 1 can be of any 
service ?*’ 
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No. O ! no,'" replied Adda faintly. 

“ Remember," he cried as they reached the stair¬ 
case tliat led to her room, how much right you 
have to command me, that but for you 1 had been the 
most miserable of men, but now blest beyond niy 
boldest hopes—" 

“O! heavens I" ejaculated Adda as the form of 
Seeton Auber passing heron the stairs caught her eye ; 
he turned, but seeing Clarence support her, be went 
on. He was some wa^ down just as Adda bad reach¬ 
ed the foot of the staircase: his first feeling was to 
turn back and so avoid meeting them, but a moment’s 
hesitation rendered it too late; he caught the eye of 
Clarence just as he finished his last sentence, and had 
i.o alternative but to pursue his way, which he did 
with so much swiftness as would have slai'tled Adda 
had it even been any other than himself. Hut to meet 
him, attended as she was, created anguish. Perhaps 
Clarence’s w^ords had reached him, and all these 
appearances she felt would but strengthen the sus¬ 
picions he already entertained. 

Ha{)py was she to gain theprivacyof her owm room 
to compose her spirits, and rcv’iew the circumstances 
of the morning, Secton was leaving Matlock ; in a few 
hours he would be far from her, perhaps for ever. 
She might hear of him, but it would as the husband 
of another—he was lost to her, and she to life. She 
thought instantly of returning home; the tic that had 
held her was broken, and she rcsolv^ed to inform Lady 
Milsom of her intention that evening. 

In the midst of these reveries her door was gently 
opened, and Lady Ruthven entered. 

16 2 z 
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“ Heavens ! rny dear Miss Bcimout^ what ails you ? 
Yon arc as pale as death, and have been weeping, I 
declare,*’ cried her ladyship. 

Adela endeavoured to account for her appearance, 
on the pica of being subject to low spirits, and her 
visitor was too well bred to dwell on a painful 
subject. 

“ To find you so much indisposed,” she resumed, 

adds to the feeling of regret with which 1 come to 
take leave of you. 1 am also the bearer of Miss 
Egremoiit’s farewell compliments.” 

Adela bowed in acknowledgment to the last piece 
of information, expressed a little civil regret at the 
loss of Lady Ruthven’s society, and observed, she 
feared they should not soon meet again.” 

Oh ! why not ?” said her ladyship, 1 shall be 
at the Earl of Errol’s, and of course so will you.” 

The Earl of Errol’s 1” repeated Adda, endea¬ 
vouring to collect her scattered thoughts and recol¬ 
lections. 

“ Yes: have you forgotten all that has been pro¬ 
mised us at Richmond, I assure you I mean to sing 
jubilate there—and I hope you have no intention of 
absenting yourself.” 

All thoughts of returning to Wales now vanished 
from her mind. The hope of meeting Secton Auber 
again, came like new life upon her heart, and Rich¬ 
mond became immediately the sole point of attraction 
in the vista of time. 

Lady Ruthven withdrew, just as a servant entered 
to inform her that Miss Egremont was already seated 
in the carriage, Adda accompanied her to the head of 
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the stairs, and pausing there heard Secton's voice as 
lie crossed the hall; she heard the steps of the car¬ 
riage put up, the slap of the closed door, and the 
wheel-round as they drove out of the court yard : 
thc'ii the hall door closed, the heavy step of the porter 
soiiuck’d over the marble floor, all again was Imshed ; 
and to her, who yet leaned upon the Ibalusters, the 
mansion appeared one vast tomb, so lone, so desolate 
did she feel, 

RcLurning to her own room, she reviewed and re- 
reviewed all that the morning liad given rise to, and 
the only circumstance from which she could extract 
consolation, was the prospect of again meeting the 
object of her unfortunate attachment, at Richmond, 
and receiving letters from him in the mean time. 

The love that animated Adda’s bosom was such as 
ivarincd the breast of Lara s page. Had it been prac¬ 
ticable she would have sought refuge in disguise, en¬ 
dured privation, pain, nay even degradation, to have 
traced his steps, to have breathed where he breathed, 
to have gazed on him, to have listened to him. 
Formed to feel with inUTjsity, the secreev with which 
she had eherUhed the passion, Imtl increased its 
strength and its devotedness. All that was bright and 
interesting in life besides was tame, was v'alueless in 
comparison. 8he had no pleasures, no pains, no 
hopes, no fears, but as they bore reference to him. 
She had no thought unmixed with some idea of him. 
Her religious duties, which were those of an enthu¬ 
siast, the glovvings of a breast full of the quickest 
feelings, the aspirations of a mind intertissued with 
the most varied, most vivid lints of a brilliant imagi* 
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nation^ were all blended with hopes^ wishes, and ap¬ 
peals for him. In the eloquence of the extemporary 
prayer, which she poured forth of a morning, his 
name was the first and the most fervently dwelt on. 
Amid the magnificent scenes of nature, when she 
read the Maker in his works, the homage that flew 
like wafted iheense up to heaven, carried his name 
along with it: and at night, when the day was past, 
solitude invited meditation, the last orisons of the 
night closed us those of the morning had begun. 

Her mother, who till now, had been the centre- 
piece of her heart, came upon her soul in com]>anion- 
ship with him. All she had ever heard her utter in 
his praise was registered in the most sacred recesses 
of memorj^ In fact, from the moment they met, he 
became the arbiter of her thoughts, and the song that 
she sung with most truth, was one that breathed the 
sentiment of her soul, and which they had once sung 
together 

" The dawuiue; of morn, the daylight's sinking, 

The night's long hours still find me thinking, 

Of thee, thee, only thee. 

Wlien friends are met, and goblets crowned. 

And smiles are near, that once enchanted j 
Unreached by all tliat sunshine round. 

My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee. 

W^hate'er in fame’s high path could waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 

Like shores, by which some headlong bark 
To the ocean hurries—resting never. 

Life’s scenes gone by me bright and dark, 

I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 
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I have not a joy but of..thy bringing, 

And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 

Like spells, that nought on earth can break. 
Till lips that know the charm, have spoken; 
'rhis heart, howe'er the world my wake 
Its gnt'f, its scorn, can but be brokcu 
liy thee, thee, only thee.” 


( iiAniai XXIV. 


“ t")!! ! to gaze 

Dpoij tin; pillar’d wrecks—lone moiiuinents , 

(>f times tlmt were—but arc not.” 

Matukin, 


'J'hk Earl of Errol^ who w; s as fond of bibliography, 
as ever was ancient scribe before the dajs of printing, 
began to arrange liis manuscripts, and collect his 
books, the moment Miss Belmont had withdrawn; 
but he was much disconcerted on missing the principal 
object of his attention, the Journal that he had re¬ 
cently discovered. Deeming it probable that it might 
have been replaced by some one in the trunk, he rang 
the bell, and had th.c box of papers drawn from under 
the tabic, and placed upon a chair, so as to facilitate 
his examining the contents. 

The servants withdrew, and he commenced his 
task, with that air of satisfaction with which every 
man rides his hobby horse. He had scarcely taken 
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the first sloiv survey of the treasure which the rnisiiut 
of the lid disclosed to him, than he perceived a con¬ 
fusion and disarrangement in the appearance of the 
papers, which they had not exhibited before. They 
seemed to have undergone a \'ery unceremonious 
examination, or probably might liave been thrown 
into disorder by the sudden ii[)setling of the chest. 

His lordship stood for some moments in con¬ 
jecture, when it occurred to him that his sou miglit 
have anticipated him in the examination. Lord Mil- 
som he knew was out, he therefore delermined tf) 
reserve his inqnivies till after dinner, and in the mean 
time to sort the mass of scraps and iVagmeuls that 
invited his curiosity. 

On Clarencc^s return the carl made him take a scat 
near him, and with some of the garrulity of age, and 
much of the affability of good nature, began to descant 
on many subjects which were successively prescmled 
to his mind by the papers that passed through his 
hands. 

At last he took up a very large roll, which on ex¬ 
panding proved to be a fine view of Ilonie. On 
looking into it minutely, Clarence discerned the name 
of Belmont traced in one of the corners, and showed 
it to the Earl. 

Poor fellow!” cried his lordship, "'‘he was an 
ingenious artist, as this specimen of his talent, had 1 
seen no* other, would have convinced me. There is 
the Rotunda, admirably and faithfully portrayed, 
with its stately columns and its noble entrance. There 
is St. Peter’s, the stupendous design of Michael 
Angelo, how magnificent a mind was he gifted with ! 
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Vou have been in Italy?’* conliiuud tlic earl, turning 
to Clarence. He replied in the negative. 

“ I would give half rny fortune that 1 liad such a 
plca.surc in reserve. To a nnnd stored with classical 
lore it is the theatre of true cnjo\nient. You live 
among all that was great and glorious in former days. 
Augustus, and the galaxy of genius that distinguished 
Jus age, ap|)car to rise around you. In the wide 
serenil) of the Pantheon, in the awful inagnifieence of 
St. Peter’s, by the columns of Ticjjan and Aurelius, 
whai memories crowd upon the mind!” 

“ Thcic are no rcecdleetions more proudly gratify- 
ii'g," replied Clarcuee, as Lord Errol turned over the 
leaves of a nianuseript entitled Recollections of my 
own Life.” 

‘‘ Tills is Belmont’s writing,” cried his lordship, 
nnd throwing him^elf back in his chair, he presented 
It to Clarence, ami desired him to read it aloud, 
remarking that he felt a new interest in all that con* 
corned him, since lie Inad become acquainted with his 
daughter Miss Belmont. 

Clarence complied, and clearing his voice began 

“ Once more I am beneatli my native skies. Once 
more 1 am witliin view of the liome of my fathers j 
but it bears for me the cold climate of another atmos- 
])herc, it presents to me nothing but the repelling 
fronts of envy and animosity. 1 will not tear afresh 
the wounds, so long seared ; 1 will not reiicw the 
discord so long ceased. My rights have been invaded 
some few years before they ought, and perhaps were 
I to engage in the disgusting struggle, it would only 
be to spend the close of my existence in contention. 
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There is nothing in life worth the eiTorts, the painful 
efforts we often make to enrich and to embellish it. 

“ The science of mine has been to parry the blows 
which a malignant fortune has largely dealt me,—its 
triumph has been to survive them with a mind un¬ 
subdued, and a spirit unbroken : and, let me say, it is 
a great and an enduring pleasure to make foiled ma¬ 
lignity at last relax its efforts to cheek the soarings 
of a generous mind ; to see it fall buck with a debasing 
consciousness of impotency, and obliged to let its 
destined victim soar away on the strong wing of in¬ 
nocence and power. 

This was a pleasure lo which all my faculties 
expanded as 1 left r'^ocl trailing his slime of syco¬ 
phancy around my father and iny uncle. I had sur¬ 
vived the blight of his malignant wishes, i had 
escaped the toils, the snares, which he had spread for 
me, and unassisted, unallcviated as is the toil with 
which I tread the steep acclivities of fortune, I bold it 
not merely a prouder, but a happier path, than the 
highway of legalizetl rapine, along which the chariot 
of my adversary rolls.’" 

Will your lordship pardon my interrupting this 
narrative, the sentiments of which find an echo in my 
heart, to inquire if Mr. Belmont was of Scottish ex¬ 
traction, and whether the Noel here named is one ot 
the family from whom I claim the noblest of friends ?” 

Lord JBrrol evidently did not like the inquiry, and 
hesitated ere he replide ; at length he said— 

“ Mr. Belmont was of Scottish descent, and Mr. 
Malcolm Noel comes of a distant branch of the same 
familv.” 
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“ Most sin;*ular,’* rcpliotl C'larenct*, “ Miss Belmont 
and lie appear not to evince the least consciousness 
of relatifuiship.” 

“ It scarcely deserves to lie rccogniz.ctl, I imagine, 
it is so distant. But yon will hold these circumstances 
saertd. If, as I begin to suspect, papers of more im- 
|t*e lance e<» ne to liglit, Mts, Belmont will be the 
<.. o[)er person to address on the subject, and I pre- 
same yon vronlil have no olijection to act as my 
^ieli .‘.’'HLc *ij (ho business.” 

I'o serve the cause of the lovely Miss l^elmont,” 
iic replied, wme of itstdf a sutficient stimulus to make 
me traveise the farthest ]iart of the globe; but I have 
also an invincible desire to behold her mother. 
riKTefore, iny lord, there is no trust with which you 
could honour me, I would more delightedly, more 
sacredly perform,” 

You will see something of her if you resume the 
manuscri[)t, 1 guess; for I caught her name as i 
glanced tlirough it,'’ said the Bari. And Clarence 
resumed his reading with new interest. 

“ IJnclci' such feelings there is a pleasure even in 
poverty—in cal.-niuty, springing from conscious sn- 
ueriority and independence. The sense of suffering 
loses hall its poignancy when vve feel it to be unde¬ 
served : hence the heroism f)f mariyrs. The martyr 
has that glowing at Ins heart, which acts as an antidote 
to the torture he is doomed to suffer: buoyed up 
w'ith enthusiasm and sclf-applausc, his sufferings are 
mitigated more than would readily be imagined. 
This turn of thought and sentiment has borne me, 
insensible to mental and physical anguish, through 

ir> 3 ’ 
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many a rough ptith. Perhaps the vast space that I 
have traversed, the various scenes in which I have 
mixed, the very altitude of the mountains on which f 
have often paused to meditate, have contributed to 
foster, and strengthen these ideas, since the mind is 
greatly atfccted by external objects. Perhaps tied 
down Co some soul-subduing pursuit, deprived of I lie 
power of locomotion, and fresh air, I might have 
sunk, like many an unpitied wretch, withered and 
debased, helpless and repining. The misfortune which 
drives a man to active and laborious exertion, even at 
the most inadequate recompense, makes him far less 
an object of pity, than tijut severer fate which leaves 
him in lone obscurity, saj)s his spirits, and invades 
his energies.’* 

Oh ! my lord,” exclaimed Clarence, as a break 
in the manuscript permitted him to pause, ‘‘ How 
deeply iiave 1 felt that loneliness of soul ! that de¬ 
basing and pnraiizitjg inertia incident to obscure and 
resourccless wretchedness.” 

The aged nobleman contemplated him with looks 
of interest and benevolence, and then signed to him 
to resume his task. Some pages had been torn away, 
and it recommenced rather abruptly. 

I had by this time reached the abbey; that vene¬ 
rable edifice which my infant eyes had .so often con¬ 
templated as I hung upon a mother’s hand, or loitered 
by her side j that pile which had excited my boyish 
pride, as I told myself I should one day be its posses¬ 
sor. As f stood contemplating the romantic beauty 
of the scene, my ear was suddenly caught by the 
sweet, though still tones of a female voice, singing 
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the fragment of a ballad familiar to me as my own 
name : it was the favourite of one who sung it but too 
well; and what thousand nameless recollections rose 
to echo every note of that well rcincrnbored song. 
All the reminiscences of a first love came back upon 
my heart—the arch playfulness—the sweet simplicity 
—the innocent beauty which formed a bright halo 
round her rneniorv, now rose before me and banished 
every other reccjlleeiion. 

The moon was rolling on tlnougli a deep blue 
cloudless sky, almost cijual to that which I had often 
gazed on in Italy : the whole scene was in accordance 
with the ideas and memories that rose upon my soul, 
and yielding to their tlirilliug influence, 1 threw my¬ 
self beneath the deep shade of a cluster of trees, to 
indulge in a trance of early and loved remembrances. 

“ In such nioments we love the minutiae of detail, and 
I went back to the first lime I beheld her, seated on 
the grass in the meadow adjoining her father’s house, 
and playing with her infant brother. Shielded fiom 
view by a thick hedge, 1 had leisure to contemplate 
them unobserved, and mortal eye never lingered on a 
fairer vision. The innocent boy and his not less in¬ 
nocent sister, had been worthy of the pencil of some 
of the greatest of the Italian school 5 and I remember 
it struck me as a sulyect of lamentation, that some of 
these ever changing beauties could not be snatched 
and preserved for the eye of future admiration. 

The boy was a perfect Bacchus, his almost ruddy 
limbs were full and beautifully rounded, his little 
hand fat and dimpled, liis black, laughing eyes, spark¬ 
ling with the very glee of life, and his bright brown 
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hair curled in short crisp curls all over his head, and 
round a face, brown indeed, but enlivened with the 
rosiest hue of life and beauty. His little joyous laugh 
made the field ring again, and showed his white 
teeth (a somewhat new acquisition,) through lips that 
rivalled the ‘ red, red rose.* 

‘‘ His sweet sister gazed on him as though her heart 
was in her eyes, in fact it liad hardly been possible 
for one with a hundredth part of her susceptibility 
and affection, to have seen him kicking, crowing, and 
jaughing, as if he was only made to be merry, without 
intuitively imbibing the spirit that animated him. 
The smile that played about lier beautiful nK'utli, the 
light that streamed from her delighted eyes, are those 
recollections, whieli wc can never know the luxury of 
imparting, since, though impossible to forget, it is 
equally impossible to descrihe them. 

A wreath of blue bells and lilies, neither so pure 
as the brow and bosom on \^dnch they lay, with which 
she had in playfulness encircled her head, the young 
rioter had half torn off; and with it brought down 
her luxuriant hair from the comb which had con¬ 
fined it, and sent it in sweet confusion floating on 
her shoulders ; this fear, to judge by his most obstre¬ 
perous mirth and antics, gave him no common degree 
of satisfaction. 

1 know not how long I should have stood to gaze 
f>n beings, whom tlie lapse of years, and the inroads 
of sorrow have still left in all their pristine lustre on 
my memory, had not the restless boy, with the [jeer¬ 
ing inquisitiveness, which may be remarked in quick 
intelligent children, caught a glimpse of mo, and 
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fearlessly iletcrniiiiing to satisfy hiniself as to tUe truth 
of his bird’s eye discovery, posted away with all ima¬ 
ginable haste, half crawling, half junijdng, to the place 
where I stood. 1 immediately sprung over the hedge, 
and caught him in my arms. His sister perceiving a 
stranger advance, rose hastily, and endeavoured to 
arrange her dress and her disordered hair, while a 
blusii bright as the roseate beam of morning suffused 
her face. 

“ In walking borne, for I was not wholly unknown 
to her father, she accepted my arm, and I was almost 
angry with the rosy rogue wlrom 1 held on tlie other, 
for inUMi'upting with his sudden springs and starts, 
the inilefmable sensation of languid delight which 
seemed inclined t(i steal upon my senses, as 1 felt the 
pressure of his sister’s arm on mine. 

“ 1 resigned my clamorous charge to his delighted 
father, the moment 1 reached the house. Ellen with¬ 
drew her arm, and we entered. 

‘‘The six weeks that I lingered there form that part 
of my existence in which some of its best and purest 
sunshine is concentrated. It was a tranced existence, 
in which I had an exclusive perception of all that was 
bright and beautiful. 1 have often thought since, it 
was not p(Tha])s that ev’cry thing around me was in 
reality so exijuisitcly lovely, (save one, and she was 
more than tongue can utter or fancy picture,) as that 
the tone of rny heart, and the glow of my imagination, 
which, in all the vividness and wildness of seventeen, 
imparted their own melody and hue to every thing 
around me. However tliis may be, certain it is that 
no place, no people, have ever appeared to me what 
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they were, and if it a delusion, 1 would experience 
■*Jt again ; it is worth a thousand realities. 

“ This occasioned the first serious breach at home— 
the traitor Noel had dogged my steps, had betrayed, 
liad misrepresented every thing, 

ir # ijf- 

All, all has long past away. I left Lonsdale in all 
its innocence, in all its beauty, never to sec it more. 
Wild were the pangs that attended my parting; but I 
speedily lost them in new scenes. Ellen was forgotten. 
In the riot of excess, or in the less pernicious hour of 
social hilarity, she was not even regretted; but never¬ 
theless she lay deep in my soul, like a latent principle, 
which only waits to be properly called forth, to attest 
its power. Now speaking from the experience of a 
life probably drawing rapidly to a close, 1 feel she was 
the only woman I could have loved with e.Kciusive 
devotion, and in whom I could have reposed every 
thought of my soul, every event of my life with un¬ 
limited confidence. 

* # # # « 

Many years after, previous to my last and longest 
exile from England, I sought Lonsdale farm with the 
design of making the gentle Ellen the sharer of my 
future pilgrimage ; for treachery on the one hand and 
injustice on the other, had rendered me iudifferent, 
and 1 resolved to set all authority at defiance. But 
I sought in vain; they were rearing a proud pile, 
where the farm once stood. For a moment I was 
transfixed with astonishment and sorrow, the next I 
looked around for some one to answer my iiKjuirics. 
Alas ; it was done too soon. The owner ol Lonsdale 
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farm had long been rained; and % wanderer, bis wife, 
and son were the companions of his melancholy sojourn, 
and Ellen—was in her grave! Here then was the 
close of that brilliant dream, that earliest love, so 
lately revived with all the colouring of ardent hope, 
and deep-seated passion. The very home of her 1 
loved was rased to its foundation—her kindred scut 
tcred—I was not even left the melancholy consolation 
of revisiting the scenes she loved—and through which 
we had wandered together. All was changed—all 
was fled—and nothing remained of all that hope and 
jrassion had once promised and painted—but to weep 
over the cold grave of Ellen in the lust abode of poor 
human nature—the church-yard. 

“ But 1 was not left long to the stupor of grief 3 
rage, vengeance, indignation, dried up the fountain of 
my tears. Noel, the perfidious villain, after having 
torn me from Ellen, by machinations certain though 
unseen, would have sacrificed my pale young love, my 
Lonsdale lily to his brutal passion! Foiled in the at¬ 
tempt he ruined her father—and broke her heart—In 
my first frenzy on learning the news I sought the 
villiaii who had made the wu’cck. He was gone abroad 
—the fruillcssncss of my rage was a sedative, and f 
now determined to seek the exiled family, and if pos¬ 
sible obtain his parents’ consent to take their little 
boy abroad with me—little did I say—alas! for the 
lapse of time! lie must then have been ten years old. 
Wild and bitter was the remorse with which I thought 
of my long neglect of Ellen; of all the events of my life, 
it planted the deepest furrow in my brow, the sorest 
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pang in rny luNirt. Three ycais I spent in wandering 
through England and Scotland, in a vain and fruitless 
effort to gain some tidings of the niiticd family. At 
last 1 bade my country, as 1 then thought, an everlast¬ 
ing farewell, 

♦ * * *■ 

‘‘ At length after four years’ wandering, I visited 
Florence, being at tliat time dev’oted to the stmly of the 
arts. Very soon after fiiy arrival I was introduced to 
a family, once as remarkable for wealth, as illustrious 
by birth; but though considerably reduced, some relics 
of the embellishments of former (lavs tlioy still pos¬ 
sessed ; among these were some pictures of uncommon 
beautv, and to see these my friend took me thither. 
Having to attend his brother the Earl of |fn“ol, who 
was on the eve of de})artiirc, he left me to em[)loy my 
time in the picture gallery of the noble house of 
Viceijzi. 

♦ -If y ^ * * 

“ Isabelle Viceuzi was the being who came thus 
chance-directed to the very place where I stood. I had 
seen beauty in every clime —\ had just returned from 
the Trihuna where I had been studying the Statue of 
the Venus do Medicis. Yet with au eye tiius prac¬ 
tised, thus accustomed, I stood in voiceless admiration, 
as her peerless form rose upon my vieu' with what 
‘ eloquence of motion’ did she advance ! 

-- her e<jual tread’s fine impulse, 

Fell on ray ear like harmony/* 


* In these quotatiouff the author must beg to be forgiven an ann 
ehromsnt. 
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A bt'ing so perfect in beauty, so polishco in grace, bail 
never yet met iny eye. If my passions were more 
subdued than when Ellen awakened my licart, niy 
perceptions were more refined, my taste more culti¬ 
vated, I was more fitted to love and appreciate a being 
like Isabelle. The difficulty that attended our subse¬ 
quent meetings, only scrv’cd to increase our passion. 
I could not prevail on her to fly—she could not en¬ 
dure the idea of forsaking her father : we found means 
however to get privately united, and that parent whom 
she could not forsake, drove her from tlic protection 
of his home at a time her siiuation most demanded 
tenderness—at a time wiien I was least able to ofi’er it, 
being immured within the walls of a prison under 
some political suspicions. ^Vho can paint the wretch¬ 
edness of a foreign prison ! yet it was all I had to offer 
my sweet wife, and even that was a privilege obtained 
with difficulty. I receiv^ed her with a tenderness and 
sorrow beyond tlie power of to describe. Her 

fortitude was admirable ; she even sustained, orafTected 
to sustain the gaiety of her spirits. She calmed my 
mind and animated my hopes. 

i was in daily hope of release through the good 
offices and interest of Sir Reginald Hain}»lon and the 
Earl his brother, who had most fortunately not left 
Florence, when Isabelle, whom no persuasion couUl 
induce to quit me, gave) birth to u son. My anxiety 
for my liberation W'^as such as almost to endanger my 
senses. At length, when my child was about two 
months old, I vv^as summoned to attend tlie superior 
powers, as if I were a criminal instead of a wrongcvl 
and oppressed individual. Isabelle would not be 
16 3 n 
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separated from me—had I been led to death she 
would liave insisted on sharing iny fate. Her iufani, 
whose dehcatc licalth did not teir such an exposure, 
was left in the cure of a nurse, and we left tlie prison 
tog(‘thcr under a guard.*' 

Here the manuscript became broken—Heads of the 
proceedings being given as if with a \ie\v to their bein^ 
tilled up on some future occasion. After turning over 
some pages, Clarence again proceeded.— 

“ The condition of my quitting Tuscany was the 
terms on which my liberty was to be granted. I 
h*uked at ‘ my home’s smvshinc,’ my ‘ luisoni’s life,’ 
to know how she would bear to leave her loverl and 
native Florence j but 1 read in her eyes, that I was all 
to her. She whispered to me with her sweet tones in 
the expressive language of Ruth, ‘ Whither thou goest 
I will go ; where ihou lodgesL I will lodge : thy people 
shall be my people, aud thy God my (iod.* 1 listened 
to her, 1 ga7.ed ou her love-illuminecl face, and was 
baj)py; but never was happiness so soon blasted. 

“ Some necessary formula, as well as our cliild, re- 
(]uircd our return to the prison. Isabelle’s first in¬ 
quiry was for her son ; hesitation aud diseoncertion 
were visible in the faces of the people of the prison, 1 
grew alarmed, but O ! what language can paint tin* 
(errors of the mother—of my Isabelle ! my blood runs 
chill as I retrace the scene, though the waves of time’s 
overwhelming ocean have long rolled over it. Our 
child, our first-born had fallen u victim to neglect, 1 
have sometimes thought design ; but in that cUvSC they 
would have chosen some other means of destruction— 
they would have smothered—have poisoned—not have 
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bui’iicd it. All that remained of what was so lately 
full of sweet life and infant beauty, w'as a black and 
cakined mass. I had had many blows of the heart, 
but none that fur the time unmanned me as did this ! 
After some hours, which it is madness to recal, 1 bore 
iny almost lifeless Isabelle away—some few hours 
more, and we were far from Florence. Apprehension 
for my remaininfi^ treasure superseded my sorrow for 
that which J had lost. At first 1 feared her anguish 
would have overwhelmed her reason, but gradually it 
giew into the grief that found relief in tears. Often 
at night, when she thought 1 slept, have I heartf her 
i xelitim— 

‘My little one! my blooming boy—wliy did thy 
mother leave thee ! H(nv could she give thy little form 
to a savage stranger’s hands ! flow eoiild she leave thee 
lo meet a fate so cruel !* 

“ 'rime has kx ked this grief deep in the sanctuary 
of both our hearts. No other little claimant has ap¬ 
peared to revive the image of our murdered babe, to 
soothe us for its loss. Why should 1 seek wealth or 
honours? a vvilliered, lonely branch, from whom no 
scion ever is to spring. Cast back u[)on my native 
country, like a wreck upon the lonely strand, I am 
indifferent how the waves of fortune beat against, or 
whither they may drift me,** 

The manuscript was again torn and broken, as if it 
had been merely used as a first draught, and had been 
afterwards torn up to repage another, and probably a 
more enlarged memoir, as many notes and references 
appeared to evince* Ciareiice was on the point of 
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resigning the paper to the carl; when a few lines at 
the bottom of a page caught his eye. 

How singular, how painful anil how pleasurable 
arc the meetings that take place in life. Just before I 
left Dieppe to embark for England, 1 was one morn- ' 
ing lounging in a very r^'laneholy mood, and looking 
at the shipping and speculating on the changes that 
might have taken place at home during the years of 
my absence; when 1 was attracted by some loud 
and angry voices. I hastened to the spot, and found 
an Englishman engaged in a (piarrel with some of the 
Jiatives. lie had all the roughness of a mail accus- 
lonied to a seafaring life, and all the acrimony of one 
prejudiced against every eounliy on the face of the 
globe, but bis own. With these unconciliatiiig points 
of character added to a daring courage, much mischief 
might have ensued but for my interference. When 
the fray was over I attached myself to my country¬ 
man, in order to improve my acquaintance with him. I 
found him open and communicative, and would have 
invited him home; but he was on the point of em¬ 
barking. Finding it so, 1 tui Licd his way; the conversa¬ 
tion naturally turned to England. He told me he was 
a native of Westmorland—I mentioned Lonsdale—It 
was his native place—in short he was Richard Wiii- 
gregin, the brother of my Ellen—my ‘first love V ** 

Clarence met another name with which he was 
familiar in that of Wingregin, and with which were 
associated no common emotions; and with intense 
interest he continued to read. 

“ 1 gazed at him with a curiosity and a mixture 
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of fcclitJij I can fuid no language to describe; I re¬ 
verted to the time when I had first beheld him—he 
then a l)a]>y of two years old, I a boy of seven¬ 
teen. He was now one and twenty, (though looking 
infinitely older,) i six an<l thirty. How short to me 
ajijicarcd the time that had worked these changes ! I 
in(|uired into his circumstances, for I would have 
divided mv last shilling with iiim. But he assured me 
h() was tolerably well to do in the world; that he 
had {oarried the widow of a distant relative of his own 
name, with whom he had obtained some little fortune, 
though it was charged with a boy and girl, the fruit of 
the first marriage. But Richard was of opinion the 
more the merrier, and seemed inclined to lov'c them 
as his oivn. His parents were dead, and his new 
family W(;rc every thing to him. I stayed with him 
to the lust iiiomeiit, and then we parted, perhaps never 
to meet again. ’ 

The entrance of the EaiTs valet reminded him, that 
some preparation would be necessary for dinner; and 
his lordship retired, IcaA-ing Clarence more inclined 
to meditate than to follow his example. 

It may excite some surprise, that the Earl of Errol 
should associate with a young man, standing in tiie 
situation Clarence did^ in the examination of papers of 
a private, and perhaps important nature. But besides 
that his lordship had conceived the highest opinion of 
the qualities of his young secretary’s heart and mind, 
he had formed a plan which he fancied would make 
the happiness of two estimable and distinguished 
beings, in whose fate he felt deeply interested. From 
all he hud observed, from all he hud gleaned in the 
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course of the inquiries Seeton Auber had made of 
him concerning Clarence, he persuaded himself there 
existed a secret and mutual passion between Miss 
Belmont and his •protegk^ to which poverty was pro¬ 
bably the great obstacle. He generously resolved to 
remove that barrier, but he also wished, now that he 
knew Adehi, to discover if there was no possibility of 
reviving some of her father's dormant claims, and 
thus invest her with some of the goods of this life in 
a manner more agreeable to lier feelings, than ar»y 
gift could be, however delicately conferred. For this 
reason he meant to drain ev'ery source of information, 
and to communicate with Mrs. Belmont on the 
subject. 

In availing liimsclf of the intelligent assistance of 
his secretary, he felt he should only be informing him 
of circumstances with which he was destined to be» 
come acquainted, and in sending him to Mrs. Belmont 
he should at once give him an opportunity of address¬ 
ing that lady on the subject of his passion for lier 
daughter, and of serving his cause by the credentials 
he could exhibit of the carl’s confidence and good 
opinion. 

Full of these kind intentions the worthy nobleman 
sat down to dinner with Adda on one side of him, 
and Clarence on the other; and often as his kindly 
heart overflowed with the pleasure resulting from his 
generous designs, and sanguine anticipations, he ad¬ 
dressed them by the title of his children. Some fears 
he felt from his knowledge of Lord Elmer's viewsi 
and the support and countenance they received from 
his son and daughter; but as all castle-builders have 
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a very simple method of reinoviDg any thing that may 
arise to obstruct the elevation of a favourite structure, 
iiis lordship satisfied his own mind that all would be 
as he desired, whenever events should have ripened 
sufficiently for him to appear and crown the happiness 
of Adela and Clarence, 

Adda had descended to dinner pale and dejected; 
ihe absence of Secton had rendered her indiflerent as 
t(» how she appeared, or whether she appeared at all; 
yet sj)iritless as she was, she could not be unmoved 
by the Kind and soothing manners of the Earl, and she 
dev ted to him an attention which Clarence had the 
apiiearunce of sharing, by the continual reference t4ic 
Earl lvcj)t making to him. Indeed, presuming on there 
being merely a family party assembled, and full of 
the scheme that employed his thoughts, he kept con¬ 
tinually adverting to subjects in a manner somcwJiat 
ambiguous, which only Adela and Clarence could un¬ 
derstand, and which of course they replied to with 
promptness and facility. This species of exclusive 
and confidential intercourse was kept up without any 
iidermission, as the gentlemen rose with the ladies, 
and accompanied them to the drawing-room, 

Caroline W'ho was obliged to assume a certain re¬ 
serve towards Clarence, and more perhaps since the 
disclosure of their sentiments than if that disclosure 
had not taken place, and who was besides closely be¬ 
sieged by Mr. Finley observed all this wdth much pain 
and some of the jealousy incident to her nature. She 
w'as not sorry therefore when Lord Elmer was an¬ 
nounced, and shortly after some of the Bcnficlds and 
Mortranis, But her situation w^as little mended, for 
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tliQugh Lord Edward engrossed Miss Belmont, and 
the Earl had retired in conversation with his son to 
the further end of the room, Clarence bad no oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing a word to her, for Mr. Finley never 
left her for a moment; and in her own defence she 
took a seat at one of the card tables, in a state of 
temper that bad cards and a stii[)id partner could 
hardly make worse. 

While fortune was smiling and frowning by turns 
upon the gamesters, and Adcia \vas the centre of a 
little circle, who with some difficulty had contrived to 
draw her into conversation, the Earl of Errtjl was 
investigating the mysterious circumstance of the dis¬ 
appearance of the journal from the library, and the 
disarrangement of the other papers. Lord Milsom 
declared his entire ignorance of the matter, and that 
so far from removing any thing he had not entered 
the library for some days, having been engaged in 
business which had confmecl him much to his priv^atc 
study. In order to investigate so singular an occor- 
ence, the gentlemen left the saloon to direct their in¬ 
quiries to such of the servants as had more particu¬ 
larly the care of those apartmf'nls. Nothing however 
transpired that could throw any light upon llie subject. 
The Journal, and perhaps other papers were gone, but 
how or for wiiat purpose it was iinpossibic to discover. 

The subject was renewed at breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing, every body was consulted, every view of the mat¬ 
ter taken; but no one could suggest any probable 
cause for the disappearance of the papers, or hazard a 
supposition as to who had been the purloiner. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

** There’& not a bloody page I will not turn 

With burning study, so tliat I may wreak 

Their full collected pangs upon Tredolfo." Matukin. 


Among (hose who had taken wing from Matlock, 
and whom it is most essential to pursue, is Lord 
Egrcmoiit, who withdrew himself for the double pur¬ 
pose of facilitating arrangements, and lulling suspi¬ 
cion. He liad risen to fortune and (lower by a long 
train of petty arts and vices, so that he had grown old 
in iniquity, and was habituated to the practice of dupli¬ 
city so much, that he preferred compassing even 
allowable ends by artihec, rather than by direct and 
o(K'n methods. 

After his interest, the next dearest object of his 
pursuit was pleasure; and it was guided by the same 
calculating caution, that had insured his fortune : it 
was at once gross and selfish. Participation made no 
part of his enjoyment because he was an utter stranger 
to all generous feeling, all delicacy and refinement. 
He was a sensualist, not a voluptuary. He knew no¬ 
thing of the seductive arts by which the latter slopes 
the way to error, and bewilders the mind in the 
Elysium of luxury. He had no power of touching 
the tones of the heart, as the zephyr sweeps the 
Eolian ha^; he had no power to kindle the ima¬ 
gination, as the beams of the sun did the statue of 
Meninon. His mind and passions wore a crude aud 
17 3 c 
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arid mass, subjected to some of the rules of interest 
and necessity, but susceptible of none of the finer 
and more dangerous impulses of sensibility or taste. 
Hence all his objects were accomplished by violence, 
and his chief agent was money. 

In his long intercourse with the fashionable world, 
his manners and conversation hud adopted the prevail¬ 
ing etiquette; but it was the hard and bare outline of 
good breeding, without any of the polissh of innate 
grace, without any of the tints of true politeness. 
His rank threw around him some of that imposing 
lustre which it is its nature to confer; he carried it 
well, and had the tact only to inforcc his pretensions, 
where he saw they would be allowed. He was not 
disappointed or surprised to find he made no favour¬ 
able impression on our heroine; though allured by her 
beauty, and deluded by the flattery of self-love, he had 
made the attempt. He had seen himself feared, res¬ 
pected, nay, even loved axjd admired to a certain de¬ 
gree and in a certain manner. But he had never been 
able to obtain over any one that influence, which acts 
upon the senses like fascination, and which is the 
most flattering tribute human homage caii pay to 
human power. This was the want of mind and feel¬ 
ing; deficient in which he had no power of acting on 
the minds and feelings of others. 

His most extravagant compliments, his most mark¬ 
ed attentions, had never done more than distress and 
disconcert the object to whom they were addressed. 
Adda regarded him with the same cold and moment¬ 
ary attcniion, and avoided him with the same indiffer¬ 
ence, as she did an ugly fashion^ or an inconvenient 
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scat j when of ucccssity obliged to endure either for a 
time, she sunimoucd her patience to the task, and 
availed herself of the first opportunity of a change. 

lie had marked this, but it had no way altered or 
decreased his desire of possessing her. He saw the 
futility of endeavouring to assume a power nature 
had denied him, and he therefore retired more into 
the back ground, a conduct ho saw the policy of 
adopting, as it regarded Lady Huthven, whom in the 
fust onset of his design on Adela had been almost 
forgolu'u. She was truly a thorn in his side, and he 
oft<m wondered how he could have so far forgotten 
the jirudcnce that hatl marked his systematic ca»(er 
of vice, as to place himself so much in her power as 
he had done ; but it was the ellect of superior intel¬ 
lect, it was the eflect of the attractive power the great 
has over tiic little, especially as there were certain 
points of character in which they evdneed a singular 
eongeniality. 

Ih sides Lady Ruihvcn was too artful a woman, not 
to strengthen and coniirni her power by seizing on 
every thing that could command the fears and inter¬ 
ests of her paramour. As an able general never en¬ 
gages in a battle without some vie\v to the facility 
and practicability of escape in case of defeat; so in the 
first days of their iniquitous union, slie possessed her- 
self of every thing that could arm her against deser¬ 
tion or injustice. He had also assisted this accumu 
hition of power in her hands, by occasionally availing 
himself of her talent. 

There is a species of noble villany (if such words 
may be coupled,) from which we cannot withhold 
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admiration, nay, even respect. The daring spirit 
which will attack superior force, which will brave the 
front of power, stand undaunted on the ridge of dan¬ 
ger, though rapine, though murder, be his object, so 
long as he respects the feelings of the helpless and 
unhappy—the innocent and unprotected ; we view him 
as a being, who in some measure sanctifies the crime 
he commits; we believe that under other circum¬ 
stances he might have been a better man. But he 
who can trample on llie wretch lie has overthrown — 
pour poison into the wound he lias himself inflicted, 
and pour it with a steady hand, and count the drops, 
is a wretch ‘^without, remorse or pity.” The first 
might be the wreck of a proud and noble nature, hurl¬ 
ed into the broad sea of vice by the resistless tide of 
overwlielming fate: the last partakes of the reptile 
nature of the snake, born to crawl in dust, and sting 
in secret. Such was Lord Egremont. 

His scat in Scotland to which he had retired, for the 
ostensible purpose of superintending imjmivcments and 
alterations, previous to the marriage of his daughter,and 
was destined to be again the theatre of crime. Thither 
Adda was to be conveyed. There he waited to re- 

m 

ceive her. First, as deficient in personal courage, he 
would not risk attending so hazardous an enterprize 
himself, and secondly, should it miscarry he should 
remain safe from suspicion, secure that his well-paid 
emissaries would not betray him, and by that means 
deprive themselves of his powerful aid, and the harvest 
of future and similar adventures. His long absence 
also, and apparent indifference of all the movements 
of Adda and her connections, w'ould preclude any 
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idea of liis being concerned in her flighty whenever it 
should take place. Having thus taken every precau¬ 
tion for security and success ; he wrote to Lady Ruth- 
ven and his daughter, informing them of his intention 
of remaining in Scotland during the winter, and in¬ 
viting them (which he knew he might safely do) to 
join him, or not as they jilcased* To his myrmidons 
lie never wrote himself always having one with him 
who acted as his agent, so that oral evidence was 
all that could (in the event of any miscarriage) be ad¬ 
duced against him. Through this means be kept Up 
a communication witli those whom he had placed in 
the vicinity of Milsom Park, to watch and inform him 
of all the movements of Miss Belmont, and at last he 
received an intimation that she had accompanied the 
Karl and his family to Richmond for the purpose of 
Si’>cnding the Christmas there. 

His impatience increased as the accomplishment of 
his scheme seemed likely to be fulfilled. Instructions 
ibe most ample were transmitted to those to whom 
its execution was entrusted. The wight of the masked 
ball was to be chosen ; a carriage and four was to be 
in attendance; and a letter, importing that her mother 
lay at the point of death, was at some well-chosen 
moment to be presented to Adcia; and in the first 
alarm of her feelings, before she had time to consult 
with any one, she was to be hurried away. Much dif¬ 
ficulty he knew would be attendant on the execution 
of this plan, surrounded as Adela always was 5 but he 
knew from experience the skill of those he employed, 
and the power of the large recompense they would earn 
for sharpening the wits. 
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Fresh letters brought fresli hopes, the ball was to 
take place on Clwisimas eve—mauy guests hud ar¬ 
rived—and the Earl’s mansion promised to be a scene 
of confusion favourable to their design. Mr, Auber 
was absent—not expected—Miss Egrcnmiit and Lady 
Ruthven not yet arrived. Miss JielinoiiL w> -nd appear 
in the character of a nun—lier licalth apparently deli¬ 
cate and her spirits bad—some talk of her returning 
to Wales—relays of horses ordered on the r(>ad—and 
no expense spared that would facilitate secrecy and 
dispatch. Such were the heads of ihe last letters that 
reached his lordship. 

He counted the hours as thev went bv; he ranged 
llijougli the suit of apartments which he luul pre¬ 
pared for the rcccptioti of his victim. They were 
gorgeous with splendour. Cold mouldings set olVthe 
richest silk hangings—Persian carpets lined the long 
vista of magnificent rooms, that glittered with splen¬ 
did mirrors—costly chandojiers, and noble pictures. 
The windows ovei looked a fine expanse of country, 
bleak indeed, under the influence, of the present un- 
genial season, but not without its beauties 5 while the 
war and sparkling of the distant ocean added grandeur 
to the whole. 

Tlic access to this mansion, venerable from its an- 
titpjity, was tlirough a deep dell which wound along 
the rock on which it was seated. Narrow and sinu¬ 
ous, and clothed with stunted pines and rock herbage, 
it was in many parts impervious to the sun j several 
springs formed tiny rivulets, which wound along in 
^ili'uce till, meeting others, they formed a confluence, 
and (ell cascading into a hollow of the rock, from 
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which they foamed forth again, waiving the echoes as 
they went, and took their course to the sea. 

'^I'hi.s pass, dark and gloomy in the gayest season of 
year, was ten times more so under the rigid reign 
u'lnte*’. The frost-bound waters, had certainly 
sensed their hoarse and melancholy ravings; but the 
*’ '..’t, Jio\v in Muld blasts, now in low and dismal 
ji, •• eings, tore echo from ber cave, as the expected 
ea.’ iiage made the ditheult and dreary pass, and rolled 
‘y tlH'ongh the sinuosities of the vale. 

’Fhc torches (d' the postillions and attendants, 
eleouitd cRndy tinongli a dense fog; and it was not 
till thev were in view of the castle that the owner of 

M. 

it was appristid of llieir ajiproach. A dreadful agita¬ 
tion seized liim, and he determined to poslpo?ie the 
meeting till the lovely and unfortunate traveller should 
l>e somewhat recruited and ct)mj)oscd from the 
fatigues of her long and fearful journey. Dismissing 
her servants to attend her, with the strictest charges 
to siiow every mark of solicitude and respect, he with¬ 
drew to a station from whence he could see Adela 
alight. He saw the c(»acli door opened, the steps let 
down ; and after a |)ause that appeared to him an age, 
she descended, enveloped in a large mantle, the hood 
of which V js drawn over her hca*d. As slie entered, 
she exhibitcu e>x*ry mark of languor and fatigue, 
treading slowly and- heavily, and leaning iriuch on 
thovse who supported her, as if sulTeriug from extreme 
exhaustion. 

It immediately struck the dark macliinator who 
watched her, that the attack he meditated were beat 
made while her spirits were thus subdued. He there- 
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fore called for wine, and drank deep to gain the cou¬ 
rage that he needed. He also assumed all the insignia 
of his rank, that his appearance might be in accordance 
with the splendour and magnificence with which he 
had surrounded her. 

Again he drained the goblet; and taking bis cambric 
handkerchief fro/n the table, descended from his dres¬ 
sing-room. He hesitated; and as be approached the 
rooms, thought be would defer the meeting till the 
morning, and in the mean lime see his servants and 
creatures, and learn the particulars of their journey. 
Yet why should he del:*y his ptcasure?* I'hc first 
shock would not be less fiaiful in the morning than 
now, (be cried, as be passed through an anti-room,) or 
the effect of the magnificence of the scene less im¬ 
posing. That last thought was sufficient to decide him, 
and he passed on. 

From the day that he bad expected Adda’s arrival, 
the range of apartments had been kept in a style of 
preparation suited to the reception of guests of the 
highest order. He lamented that her late habits had 
so much accustomed her to similar scenes, yet still he 
hoped that his almost royal magnificence would sur¬ 
prize and dazzle her. Here was all the littleness and 
barrenness of min3, all the destitution of sensibility 
and feeling that characterized his soul. At no time 
vras Adela particularly affected by the externals of 
pomp and grandeur. *Twas in the vast temple of na¬ 
ture her spirit was touched and elevated ; 


Wh»M calm nigflit 

Hath silencctl the htill hum <rf waUefut 
Aiul flip huu* ju lspK as if it v\prp 
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The general puUe of nature; n'heu the eye 
or fixed and awe-struck meditation looks 
From world to world.” 

Still less likely was she to be movcrl by such lliiiiirs 
now, apprised as she must by this time have been, of 
the deception that had been practised ii()on lier, and 
that a fate, fearful though unknown, awaited her. 

Inflated with ideas of his own importance; full of 
triumph in the sneccss of Iiis scheme; and heated with 
the quantity of wine ho had drank, the fumes of which 
began to mount lo his head, he proceeded through 
rhe rooms till he reached that in which his innocent 
\ictim sat, in a reclining posture, on a couch at a 
little distance from the fire, with her face buried in 
her handkerchief, the hand that held it resting on the 
arm of the sofa, while the other fell listless by her 
side. 

A black dress hi (he st\le of the habit of a nun, 
formed her simple attire; the only ornament of which 
was llio cross and rosary that hung at lier side. Ijord 
Egremout smiled as he contrasted her appearance with 
the scene around her; and a still more sardonic light 
gleamed in his eyes, as he thought it was not the first 
time the wearer of the conventual garb bad kindled 
and rewarded an earthly passion. 

She did not moxe on his approach; perhaps her 
senses had forsaken- her. He drew near, softly 
breathed her name, and took her hand. She slowly 
raised her drooping and dejected head, looked up, and 
he beheld—Lady Ruthven, 

The slight touch of inebriety which had quickened 
his lordship’s spirits, vanished at this unexpected, this 

J7 3 JO 
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appalling recognition, and he stepped back in his 
first surprise, as sober as he who had never tasted 
ought but the pure beverage of nature’s fountain. 
Pale rage and bitter disappointment followed fast 
upon the heels of astonishment, all as distinctly 
marked by Lady Ruthven, as they were felt by her 
noble friend. 

‘‘ Nay my lordcried she, dissembling her own 
rage, that she might have the gratification of observing 
his; and speaking with bitter irony—“ let me not fright 
away your courtesy. You play the gallant well. I 
wish I had been less prompt in the discovery of my¬ 
self, since it bus deprived me of so much complaisance. 
Methinks you might hid me welcoino, for old friend¬ 
ship’s sake.” 

liittcriy did Lord Egrernont curse the precipitancy 
which had prevented his having communications with 
those who had attended his unexpected guest j for ex¬ 
cepting what she might gather from the evident pre¬ 
parations, and the name by which he had addressed her 
on entering the saloon, he was ignorant liow far she 
might be acquainted with his designs. Every thing 
bout her declared that she had by some means or 
other become informed of them, and meant to thwart 
them, yet as he had invited her on his first coming 
ilown, there might be less in her visit than he feared, 

and he felt it ncccssarv to observe the utmost caution 

* 

that he might not betray any thing, of which, in spite 
of appearances, she ml^ht probably be still ignorant. 
Summoning therefore the presence of mind which had 
been put to flight, and assuming as disengaged an air 
as he could, but which ill concealed the real tumult of 
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hivS soul, be affected not to feel the irony of her ad¬ 
dress, as he replied— 

You may remember that it was my first request on 
making this my winter quarters, that you should en¬ 
liven it with your society. I hope then you do not 
doubt that you arc a wTicomc guest ?** 

“Indeed!” said she, with the same ironical (one 
slic had at first assuincd, “Vet I am evidently an un¬ 
expected one.” 

“Did you not yourself refuse my invitation?” re¬ 
plied Ids lordship, cautiously guarding his own words, 
as \v( 11 as walehing hers. 

“And whom then had you selected as my substi¬ 
tute?” said she, looking round her 

“ Many,” he replied : “ I fainy it is not a few these 
vast apartments will contain ; tliey are suited to be 
the scene of no humble pageant.” 

“ You have become wondrous hospitable, as well as 
magnificcnl,-since w’c parted,” she rejoined, sarcasti¬ 
cally, “but as }ou meditate so mucb festivity, you 
ITUve perhaps also provided some presiding goddess to 
be the ndstress of the revels ?” 

“And am I not provided,” cried he, endeavouring 
to force a smile, “ since you are come, who are no less 
mistress here than i am master?” 

* Who should be mistress here;” exclaimed she, 
now first rising with, an air of majesty that well be¬ 
came her, and which she well knew how to assume, 
“who ought to be mistress here by other rights than 
those of sufferance ? I have no longer patience to 
bandy words with you, thougn did I but give you rope 
enough You know the adage. In fine, then, know 
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to your confusion, I am aware of the whole motive of 
your sojourn here. Your late dissembling, Egremont, 
deceived not me^ Miss lielmont shall be as much be¬ 
yond your power, as you are deep in mine. 

Lord Egrenmnt saw all further dissembling was 
useless, and his rage which he had hitherto withheld, 
began to get the mastery, yet it was not unniixed 
with fear. He now in his turn borrowed the tones of 
sarcasm as he replied— 

“ You have done nobly, if it is for her sake you’ve 
given yourself this trouble. I knew not Lady Ruthven 
was so strong in virtue.” 

You aim but a recoiling shart my lord. I preach 
no penitence, I parade no virtue, but let me tell you 
none know better how to prize, than those who’ve 
lost it. I would purchase back my days of innocence 
at any j)rice, not on the plea that prudes and puritans 
uphold it, and preserve it; but because it gave me 
power—it upheld my pride.” 

r 

“ Pride !” repeated his lordship— 

** By that flia fell the ang'elB.* * 

Lady Ruthven smiled scornfully: none knew better 
than she did the extent of his lordship’s erudition, and 
she was aware he seldom hazarded a quotation, unless 
when he wished to fill up an unpleasant hiatus in con¬ 
versation, or niake it diverge into another channel. 
This however was not to be done on the present 
occasion; Lady Ruthven came like an experienced 
archer determined to strike her shaft into a certain 
mark, and her eye was not to be diverted from the 
point at which she aimed. 
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But thougl), as you have well reminded me/’ she 
resumed, ^*\ boast no claims from virtue; reft of 
her panoply, by the very one who dares to taunt me 
with the want; I have other power—less proud but 
not less potent. I bear the sword of vengeance, and I 
will wield it with no coward hand. Is your lordship 
armed so strong in conscious innocence as to disregard 
my threats ?*’ 

I have too much faith in the attachment which 
has long made our interests one,*' he replied, endea¬ 
vouring to soften her. Besides you may deceive 
yourself as to the extent of power you possess ; how¬ 
ever strong the conviction which we feel, we may not 
be always able to impart that conviction to others.” 

“ Doubt not my power, nor my will to use it,” re¬ 
joined she. The first is strong as your worst fears 
could picture, the latter as my wrongs, my injuries, 
could make it.” 

Remember,” he cried a little staggered by the 
manner in which she delivered the last words; re¬ 
member that if I fall, I fall not alone; the blind fury 
that drags me down, will involve itself in the same 
ruin.” 

“ Be it so,” she cried; like Samson, I shall not 
seize .the pillars with less force for that anticipation. 
I came hither to convince myself that all was as I 
feared, that you were the traitor, the apostate that I 
find you. 1 would leave no ‘ loop to hang a doubt 
upon.' Being thus certain, my path is chosen—when 
next you hear of me, trust me my name will not come 
upon your ear, coupled with the wail of sorrow, the 
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nioauings of complaint, the appeal of penitence or 
dependence; neither with the joyousness of revelry, or 
the homage of applause—^far different—far otherwise 
—it shall come in blasts of dire denunciation.” 

She rung the bell, and desiring the servant who 
answered the summons to send the housekeeper Mrs. 
Margaret Thorpe to attend her, she quitted the room. 
This movement Lord Egremont did not attempt to im¬ 
pede ; he paced up and down with the irregular step 
of one whose mind was torn and harassed. Taken 
as he was by surprise, he was in no mood to meet 
Lady Ruthven’s rage with the subtleties of which he 
Avas usually master; neither had he sufficient com¬ 
mand of his temper to soothe her with penitence or 
promises. 

Soon after her ladyship withdrew, he retired to his 
dressing-room, and desired to have Oswald (the person 
to whom he had entrusted the conduct of the affair 
which had had so singular a tcniiination) sent to him, 
and he resumed the same pacing that he had ex¬ 
hibited in the saloon, only more heavily and rapidly, 
and accompanied with violent starts and stamps. He 
was at length interrupted by the entrance of the 
domestic, to inform him that Oswald was not among 
the persons who had attended the lady.” 

“ How !” exclaimed his lordship furiously. “ Oswald 
not here, who then was he that attended the carriage 
on horseback.^’’ 

Crosbie, my lord,” was the rejoinder. 

Send him hither instantly.” 

My lord, deeming there would be no call for his 
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attendance, and being sorely wearied, he has within 
this hour gone to rest, and is doubtless by this time 
in that sleep of which he hath such need.” 

“ Let him be waked then, and see that he attend 
me with all speed,” exclaimed his lordship. Haste 
dotard,” he impatiently ejaculated with a correspond¬ 
ing gesture, as the old man retired, as if unwilling to 
do his bidding. 

The defalcation of Oswald was a blow for which 
Lord Egremont was wholly unprepared. His absence 
at this juncture looked portentous; and coupled with 
the substitution of Lady Ruthven for Adda, it looked 
very like a junction between him and that lady. 
Such being the case, his peril was indeed imminent: 
for Oswald was the repository of the most fearful 
secret, and in the hands of that enraged and talented 
Avoman might be made the instniment of his des¬ 
truction. 

All his views on the subject were at once changed. 
Oswald must be won back, if he had quitted his alle¬ 
giance, and she, so far from being defied, must be 
conciliated, even at the price of fulfilling the pledges 
he had once given her, and making her his wife. 

When Crosbic at length attended the unwelcome 
summons, he found Lord Egremont pale as spectral 
fear, with an eye of haggard wildness; while the 
Avearied and newly awakened man exhibited an ap¬ 
pearance still more sepulchral, wanting the intelli¬ 
gence of eye that animated the visage of his master. 

Lord Egremont threw himself into an arm chair, 
and pointing to a seat immediately opposite to him, 
sternly desired Crosbie to take it and go through a 
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eiroumsUintinl detail of the progress of the journey 
and every thing that had occurred on the road, from 
their quitting Richmond to their arrival at their des¬ 
tination. 

Without following the somewhat circumlocutory 
account of the attendant, which was frequently inter¬ 
rupted by the irrascible and anxious auditor, it must 
be briefly stated that Peter Oswald had in person at¬ 
tended the lady to the carriage on the night of Christ- 
mas-eve, and, having previously given Crosbie all 
necessary instructions, rode on fleetly in advance. 
They saw nothing more of him till their arrival at the 
end of the first stage, when he assisted the lady to 
alight, who, throughout the journey, kept herself 
closely muffled, and avoided speaking or holding inter¬ 
course with any one. 

‘‘ Save Oswald ?" cried Lord Egremont interroga¬ 
tively. Was he much in attendance on the lady ?** 

‘‘ He always preceded us to the successive stages, 
had evcT*y necessary accommodation ready, and was 
always at hand to assist her alighting and returning to 
the carriage ; but further seemed to hold no commu¬ 
nication, nor did 1 hear her address a word to him, any 
more than to any one else, duiing the whole of the 
journey. 

A hope gleamed across Lord Egremont’s mind that 
Oswald might yet make his appearance; although it 
was certain, acquainted as be was with all the circum¬ 
stances, and knowing Lady Ruthven as he had done 
for years, he could not have conducted her to Scot¬ 
land by mistake *. it must have been a plot to which 
he was privy, and at which be connived. Still was 
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ihe cri Diiml Lord Egremoiit willing to receive any 
apology he might ofTer, \villing to appear to trust any 
falsehood he might invent, rather than run the risk of 
oreaking witli Ids dangerous ally, Oswald in addition 
to other power, had that of wealth, he Itad grown rich 
in bis lordship^s service, and was besides the recent 
inheritor of the fortune of a distant relative, of which 
many and unlooked-for dcatlis had left Id lit the heir. 
Thus his guilty employer, while lie had every thing to 
fear, had but little to hope from him. 

Never was the light of morning more welcome f<} 
tlie sick man’s couch who had counted the weary 
watches of the night, tiiaii to the sleepless eyes of 
Lord Egremont; the tedious hours liad been spent in 
retracing the past, the fearful past, which wotild in¬ 
trude itself upon Ids soul, and in revolving^ what was 
exjjedicnt as to the future. In the morning Crosbie 
was again summoned, but notliing more than he had 
already stated could be elicited ; he was dismissed. 
^J’he hours passed anxiously with Lord Egremont, till 
propriety permitted a*.message being sent to Lady 
Kuthveii, importing that his lordship desired a few 
moments* conversation. The reply that she felt her¬ 
self too much indisposed, convinced him of the hostile 
tone of feeling she was adopting towards him. Some 
successive atteiiij)ts were equally unavailing, and at 
length he sat down to write to her, an alternative he 
ever avoided as long as he could. Fear w'as in the 
spirit, caution in the wording of the scroll, and as he 
sealed it, the thought that her ambition would tri¬ 
umph over her revenge, and that she would prefer 
gratifying the first by becoming his wife, rather than 
17 3 k 
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tl»e lattor iti iRiing liis foe, animated him with hope. 
An hour elapsed, and hr received a reply, that at once 
dissipated the flattering: illusion, and told him that 
vengeance was dearer to his outraged mistress, than 
honour and distinction. Every epithet that a wrath¬ 
ful woman could imagine, was liberally bestowed on 
him. A portraiture of himself was sketched with a 
bold and skilful hand, so dark, and ^Tt so like that he 
started as from a mirror that reflected him with 
hideous fideliiy—the charges of forgery and murder 
were rci tern ted with the boldness, the pertinacity of one 
who could support assertion by [iroof, and who would 
bring that proof forward, though she tore her heart¬ 
strings asunder in the effort. As he read the vindic¬ 
tive scroll, her look, her last words came back in all 
their force upon bis memory; and as he closed it with 
the signature, he threw it from him, exclaiming— 

Yes ! her name has come coupled with dire de¬ 
nunciation r* ^ 

I’lic approach of footsteps made him start, and 
darting forward he grasped ^he letter he had just 
thrown by with a convulsion of terror, an agony of 
guilty fear. He expected as the door opened to be¬ 
hold the queenly form of his obdurate mistress, and 
he cowered at the bare idea, but to his relief it was 
only his valet. He started, appalled at the appearance 
of his master, in whose countenance was legible the 
fearful conflict that had now for so many hours torn 
his mind. 

Well!” exclaimed his lordship impatiently, and 
endeavouring to seem composed, “ what brings yon 
here uncalled !’* 
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The .servant j)rcsented letters, whith had just ar¬ 
rived by express, and bowing to the waving dismissal 
of his lordship’s hand retired. The first of which he 
broke the seal was from his daughter, communicating 
the intelligence of the sudden death of her aunt Mrs. 
Siiugrober, and earnestly intreatiiig his immediate pre¬ 
sence at Woburn : the others were from tlie Cajitain 
and Afr. Auber. 

The dcnuui interest was instantly alive in his heart, 
even in the midst of apprehensions of the worst kind, 
'i^he probable dispo-sUion of Mrs. Sangrober’s property 
occupied all his thoughts, and not the dead woman ; 
but her existing will determined him to leave Scotland 
immediately. Willi the promptiic.ss which always 
disiingnishcs a man of business he prepared for his 
journi'y; yet when all the arrangements were com¬ 
pleted, the thought of the fair foe he was leaving be¬ 
hind him, again disturbed the calculating current of 
his redcctions. In her present humour, supplication 
would in till iirobability only serve to strengthen her 
obduracy, perhaps neglect and disregard might ('fleet 
his purpose better; at all events it was the only alter¬ 
native the present exigency allowed him, and trust 
ing to the arts and chances that had hitherto be- 
friended him, he threw himself into his travelling car¬ 
riage, and bade adit'u to the scene of many vices, and 
of much recent mental agony and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“ Te)l III* yc dead— 

Will none of yc in pity reveal tlic secret, 
W'liat 'tis ye are and wtT must sliortly be ? 
A little liiite, v\ill make us wise as ye arc. 
And as close." 


Tiif disappearance of Lady Ruthveri from Rich- 
nomd on the night of live masquerade, caused no sur¬ 
prise, since she liad left a letter foi the Earl intirnuling 
that important business called her suddenly, and im¬ 
peratively into Seolland, and intreating him to make 
her adieus to her friends, particularly those of his 
own circle; but to our heroine, following as it ditl on 
a conversation she had recently held with the fair 
fugitive, it was matter of mystery and speculation. 

Strange conjectures vvcie traversing her brain, like 
shadows rendered still more dim and uncertain, by 
moving in a mist, when the news of Mrs. Saugrober’s 
death reached Richmond. Such au cveut, even when 
overtaking, as in this instance, the aged, the unami- 
able, and the unloved, is not witliout its elfect on 
every mind of common feeling and reflection. Every 
death we hear of, seems to set up another inih'stone 
on the high-road to eternity, and point to us the path 
wc must all traverse. 

A.deia shared in the common shock, but regardiu 
tlie deceased with few recollections of interest aiK 
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none of admiration or affcclion, otber feelings in close 
connection with the event rapidly took possession of 
her mind. The only obstacle to Miss Kgremont's im¬ 
mediate union with Mr. Auber was now removed. 
Tlic wishes of the deceased, and the necessary cere¬ 
monials and mourning, might operate to retard it to 
the period oiiginally assigned; but opposed to this 
supposition was the impatience of many of the parties 
for the event, lljc iiulitrerencc of the Egremonts on all 
jioinis of feeling, and the very brief term of fasliionablc 
sables, 'rhose who 

—))car about the mockery of woe, 

To ntidiiiglit cbiucts auil the public show,** 


would not be the [icoplc to sutler it to interfere with 
an event so important to the happiness of an heiress. 

No one as yet expressed an opinion : but it was a 
general expectation that a month, or six weeks, would 
sec the distrihutiiin of bridal favours, with all the 
usual eclat of a magnificent wedding, unless the old 
lady’s will should be found to contain a restricting 
clause. 

Adela asked herself, had she not better take refuge 
in the bosom of her fond mother, ere their marriage 
bolls should ring her knell. Alas! when wc pause to 
ask ourselves a question, instead of acting instantly on 
what it suggests, it is clear we want some excuse for 
a negative. Though all hope was fast drawing to a 
close, like a moth she still fluttered round the flame 
that threatened her with destruction. Neither the 
assiduities of Lord Elmer, who, though repulsed, still 
hung about her; nor the cravings of filial love, which 
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often yearned towards her mother, could drive or 
seduce Ijcr from the circle, where she could hear him 
mentioned and receive his letters—letters which she 
knew maternal caution would interdict—letters whicli 
she blushed when she received, and wept while she 
read. 

She was sittinj^ one evening with Lady Mi Isom, 
Caroline, and Mr. Finley, when a stranger was an- 
tioiinced as desiring to speak with the latter. Too 
happy to feel at all inclined to quit the circle of Juve- 
liness by which he was surrounded, he asked pcrniis- 
sion to have him introduced ? It was of course ac¬ 
ceded, and the person entered. 

What Crawford !” extdainied Oscar as he recog¬ 
nized his brother’s steward, what brings you from 
‘ wavc^girdlcd Frin F’/' 

The aged Crawford, whose ruddy face attested how 
w^ell he wore his years, muttercti something about 
wishing to speak to his yoying muster in private. 

If it is not treason out with it at once,” cried the 
young and high-spirited Finley. 

“ Then,” replied the old man bowing, “ then my 
lord, I have the honour to inform your lordship y<iu 
are now Lord Rutledge,” 

“ Heavens 1” exclaimed Oscar, starling from his 
seat, Is my brother dead ?” but overcome by emo¬ 
tion, and still far from convalescent, he sunk into it 
again. Lady Milsorn hastened to him, while Caroline 
rung the bell for a glass of water. He rejected it, 
but availed himself of the servant’s usoistunce to 
leave the room followed by the steward. 

During his stay at Matlock, his father the old Loul 
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Rutledge died, but the knowledge of an event so me¬ 
lancholy was withheld from regard to the delicate 
state of his health. He had however been informed 
of it just before leaving Derbyshire, and though 
mourning him as a son, he could not but remember 
he had fallen full of years : he was not gathered into 
the harvest before his time j but the voung lord was 
in the prime of life, and his loss was a shock the more 
severe as it was unexpected. Oscar had been little 
with bih brother, yet he was not wanting in feelings 
of fi-alernul affection, and when he appeared the next 
morning, his countenance bore evidence of the deep 
im laiicholy that weighed upon his heart. 

lie aiin(junced the rieeessitv of an immediate visit 

41 

to the sister kingdom, hut observed that his return 
slionhl be as speedy as circumstances would admit. 
In bidding farewell his feelings overpowered liim, and 
his full blue eyes glistened with a tear he would not 
suffer to fail. He lingered as he took the hand of 
("aroiine, as if to siicak, hut words, or the power to 
otter them, seemed denied ; and silently pressing her 
hand to his lips, he withdrew. 

The sympathy of every one went with him, and an 
answering tear filled more than one pair of the bright 
eyes he left in the breakfiust room. Lord Milsom at* 
tended him the first few miles of his journey, and did 
not return till the dinner hour, and was then accom¬ 
panied by Lord Egremont, who, the moment Mrs. 
Saugrober’s funeral had taken place, hastened to pay 
his devoirs to his friends at Richmond. 

Adela met him with a strange mixture of feeling: 
individually, he excited an emotion of dislike, but be 
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cufiie Hcwly from the vicinity of Seoton Au!>cr, and 
that circumstance invested him with an interest, threw 
a sacred halo round him, and furnished him with a 
spell of such pow^erful attraction that he was astonish¬ 
ed at the ease with which he engrossed her to him¬ 
self. She hung upon his Avords in the hope of hearing 
the name slie loved drop frotri his lips, and thongli 
repealedl} disappointed she turned to him again with 
new expectation and unwenried attention the moment 
he resumed speaking. 

Lord Egremont came hack into the circle a diherent 
man to what he had Icl’t it: almost every one felt 
there avus a change _ et no one eould toll in wiiat it 
consisted. In fact late c\oii(s had produced a power¬ 
ful eflect on liis mind, and nolAvithstanding every 
effort it contmunieated itself to hisS spiiits and beha¬ 
viour. Oswahl anti Lady Huthven were the senre- 
croAA's of his peace; the very suspense in Avhich lu; 
existed with regard to them Avas AA^orse than at-lnnl 
evil; their power hung over his head, like the sword 
of Damocles suspended l)y a hair. He had also ex- 
[)crieiieed a dreadful disappointment itt regard to iht* 
property of Mrs. Saugrober. No aaiII had yet been 
discovered, and in the event of no sucli document ap¬ 
pearing, the AA^ealth that he had long accustomed hitn- 
ftclf to look upon as his daughter’s WT)uld pass to llu^ 
broad-built relatiou-s of her Dutch husband. What 
added to the ce. lainty of their rights being brought 
foi Avard and enforced, was that Mr. Bolton of Thread- 
needle Street was their agent, and had also some 
collateral interest in the business These aati'c cir¬ 
cumstances not likely to sit lightly on a mind op- 
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pressed with tlie consciousness of gnill, and devoted 
to views of interest: tlioy were ever [iresent to Ins 
llioui^hts, and running in parallel lines with all his 
views of the future, (his fears acting like cramp-irons 
to bind them together,) they naturally disarranged the 
composure and equanimity of his demeanour. 

Two days spent atiliehmond however acted favour¬ 
ably on Ins sj)irits, and threw some of the powerful 
ingrcdient.s of hoped-for pleasure and expected tri¬ 
umph into his anticipations. He began to entertain 
greater hopes than ever with regard to Adelu ; and tliis 
tone of feeling insensibly touched other objects, and’ 
softened some of the appallng shadows with which 
they deepened his terrors. Looking back on the past, 
in order to enable himself to form a Judgment of the 
future, the analogy tauglit him to lessen his fears. 
Why shonid the good fortune which had attended 
l’(Miner schemes, and defeated former foes, forsake 
him m)w ? and with a flickering belief that he was 
horn under a lucky planet, he in a measure succeeded 
in “ laying tlu' flattering unction to his soul.” 

At his departure he pressed the party to return 
with him to Wohurn; and though unable to succeed 
then, he would not depart till he obtained a promise 
that they would make him an early visit. Atlcla 
listened t(> the arrangements, and heard herself in¬ 
cluded in them with trembling delight and unde- 
finable apprebcnsioii; but |)lcasnrc was the predo¬ 
minating feeling, and she received Lord Kgremont’s 
compliments on the hope, on the happiness of seeing her 
in ln$ own house, with a flattering attention, and an 
evident tone of gay and joyous feeling which increased 
18 3 F 
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the intoxication and the delasions of ho{>e, which had 
already taken possession of his lordship’s mind. 

Woburn at this time presented a scene sufficiently 
dull, particularly to Seeton Auber, who harassed by 
counsel from his father, and caprices from his mis¬ 
tress, found the path of duty to which he was restricting 
and endeavouring to habituate himself, a hard and irk¬ 
some one. 

His best enjoyment consisted in wandering through 
the extensive grounds belonging to the mansion, while 
thoughts that would not be restrained, hovered around 
the Beauty of the British Alps, (as he had called Adcia 
when he first beheld her,) and he wished himself u 
Welsh farmer, or rather a man of small independent 
fortune, with so much concern in agricultural pursuits, 
as would tend to health and pleasure; then with the 
“ few he liked, the one he loved,” he would look down 
on the sons of gaiety and grandeur with pity; for he 
had proved how little the ►tinseled toys of the world, 
can repay the heart for the privations it often endures 
f<»r the world's sake. 

Sometimes he visited the hermitage, a rustic build¬ 
ing situated in the park, and hid in embowering shades, 
which was the residence of an old catholic priest, 
known by the name of Father Francis. Thither he 
would repair to talk philosophy, for the father was a 
man of learning and jnrelligencc, and though long se¬ 
cluded from society, was as well read iu mankind as in 
books. His remarks were shrewd and original, exhi¬ 
biting cither long intercourse with the world, or geiat 
observation during such time as he had past in it. 

On the day after Lord Egremont’s departure for 
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Hichtnond, Seeton had towards its close sought the 
sequestered abode of the priest. The spare figure of 
the old man was bent over the fire, the red light of 
which fell on his meagre hut intelligent visage. Seeton 
t;nfcred, saying— 

‘‘ I am come to take counsel with thee, father.” 

“ lie seated then, my son/’ replied the prie^t, ri¬ 
sing and kindling his lamp. 

What has been the subject of your meditations 
this evening?” asked Seeton, as he drew near the 
tire. 

Death !” replied the hermit; and laying his hand 
on the large clasped volume which lay open before 
him, he solemnly added— 

“ In the midst of life we arc in death.” 

‘^True!” cried his young companion, in a tone of 
jorresponding seriousness; yit with such a con¬ 
viction, w^e arc ever acting as if wc were immortal; 
and it is only when the lesson comes home to the 
heart, in the j)rivation of some being whose fate has 
been interwoven with our own, that we really pause 
to think upon the subject.” 

“ And that is not for long said the sage. 

“No!” resumed Seeton, “’tis a moment of nielan- 
eholy, and past. Even the warnings of illness tio not 
lessen our confidence in life; and wdien tottering on 
the brink of the grave, wc still flatter ourselves there 
is more sand in the glass.” As he spoke, he took the 
honr-glass that stood on the table, in his hand,— 

How wise and how necessary then that or<li- 
iiation,” said father Francis, which takes place in the 
death of friends, which, by coutiiiually awakening us to 
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a sense of the uncertainty of life, and all we prize in it 
servos to shake our love for a world we are so sure 
and so unwilling to quit. As one by one the props of 
existence are withdrawn, we learn to look with miti¬ 
gated apprehension on the approaching scene of final 
dissolution—we drop more easily into the tomb, the 
less we hav'e to cling to here. Wliat is taken from 
f/tis world, is added to the next. The hopes tliat perish 
here, we trust will re-blossom beyond the grave ; and 
for those for whom we once wished to live, we at 
length desire to die.** 

The graceful and imprc^»sivc solemnity with which 
he spoke, struck Seeton with admiration ; but a deeper 
feeling touched him, as the old man rested his elbow 
on the table, shading his eyes with his hand; and he 
fancied he saw a tear drop on the book over which he 
leaned. 

“ Have you known much of the bitterness of mourn¬ 
ing:’’* cried father Francis, recovering himself. 

“ Thank heaven I have notreplied Seel on. 

Never mourned for one whom you had dealt un¬ 
kindly by r” again inquired the father. 

And again Scetou answered in the negative. 

“Then pray to heaven you never may,’* resumed 
the priest, “ for it is the bitterest mourning of all.’* 

“ Yes r* observed the young man, ‘‘because it is 
one of the properties of death, to throw the faults of 
the departed into the shade, and revivify with a bril¬ 
liancy they rai'ely boast in life, all the superior qualities 
of their nature; it also cancels the recollection t»f 
slights and injuries received, but renews and exagge. 
rates such as mav have been inflicted.** 
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*Tis just so said the father, in the tone of one 
whom experience had convinced of the truth of the 
remark. “ It is then we truly and properly estimate 
the value of those things which created disagreement 
and disunion, and learn how lightly that weighs in the 
balance of eternity, which preponderated in the scales 
of time. Who, that retraces past life, and dc])arted 
friends, but must feel how unwise it is to abridge the 
brief period of life of any of its moments of social 
liappines's, by taking up questions only important from 
the consequence falsely attached to them; and even 
where they want tlie plea of futility, do we not bit¬ 
terly lament, since the period was so short, that we 
had not, by a generous concession, left ourselves 
the consoling reflection of having been the only suf¬ 
ferers 

“ Unfortunately,” answered his auditor, it is from 
individual experience alone that wc really derive be¬ 
nefit; precept and example appear equally vain, how¬ 
ever striking and however frequent.” 

Review life,” cried the hermit after a pause, 
“ not even with the severity of the rigid moralist, and 
ascetic misanthrope, or bigot; review it merely by the 
aid of common sense and common feeling, and is it 
worth half the pain and timublc that it costs ? Do we 
not aggravate trifles into serious evils; create fancied 
misfortunes for ourselves, when wc might be much 
better employed in mitigating the. real ones of others ? 
And when death conics at last—that grand vacuum in 
which all fall alike, how large is the sam of vain re¬ 
grets, and fruitless lamentations left to the survivor! 
It is then, and then only that we learn the truth* 
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which, though offered by many, we have obstinately 
refused, till forced upon us by the hand of experience; 
and wc add our names with a sigh to the long list of 
those who have been wise too late. This volume,’* 
he continued, taking up the New Testament, “ teaches 
not only the path to heaven, but that of peace and 
happiness on earth. Study its precej)ts, and in pro- 
portion as you depart from or follow them, will you 
be miserable or happy, even here.” 

A knocking at the door interrupted the exhortation, 
which had otherwise perhaps been lengthy, as the sub¬ 
ject was important. The intruder was bid to enter, 
and Peter Oswald appeared. He darted a look at Mr. 
Auber, which evidently bespoke a desire for hi^ ab¬ 
sence, which was quickly understood and coni})lied 
with, as the latter almost immediately rose and bade 
the father good night; and with a distant acknow¬ 
ledgment to Oswald, to whom he was a stranger, he 
withdrew, ^ 

Impressed with the tone the conversation of the 
evening had taken, Seeton gave himself up to the most 
serious reflection. The strict line of uiialleviated 
duty which was to mark his future path, formed no 
inconsiderable and no pleasant' part of his meditation. 
Scarcely knowing where be went, be wandered into 
the town. 

In the mood in which he paced along, few were the 
circumstances that Mcerc likely to arrest his notice; but 
the cry of suffering and distress, will penetrate to the 
most abstracted mind, and awaken the interest of the 
most occupied heart. Such were the sounds which 
recalled Seeton to himself, just as he was passing one 
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of a line of humble habitations. He paused to con¬ 
vince himself that he Iieard aright, and again the tones 
of a female voice, in accents of supplication, met his 
ear. VVitl»out waiting to decide on the propriety of 
his interference-, he knockcil loudly at the door, which 
being ver^ promptly opened, he was saluted with a 
blow, very cn^phutically and very silently bestowed, 
lie was on the point of making a suitable reply, when 
a voice, which however coarse, he distinguished to be 
a \von)uu\s, cxelainu d in a drawling tone, half malice, 
half derision— 

“And yon’ro come at last, you lazy luggard, arc 
ye r lake olf your slK)es, and mind how you bring your 
hoofs into the house, which 1 can ncathcr get cltincd, 
fu>r kupe dune.” 

“ VVonjun !” sternly exclaimed Mr. Auber, ‘^you are 
(riher drunk or math” 

“ Oh ! and wha- have I done!” she ejaculated, and 
scieaining to some one within, added, “Judy, bring a 
light.’* 

A dirty, miserable looking object, with eyes swollen 
as if from recent weeping, timidly advanced with a 
caudle in her hand, and now first introduced Mr. Au¬ 
ber and IMrs. Laggon to each other, whom the dark¬ 
ness of the night had hitherto mutually shrouded from 
view. The effect was almost equally great on both par¬ 
ties, though arising from very different causes. On her 
part it was awe and surprise at beholding a personage 
of Mr, Auber’s bearing and appearance at her door, 
mixed with confusion and dismay at the manner in 
which she had, under a mistake, conducted herself to- 
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wards him ; while he read, with astonishment, ll>o 
traces of uiigoverncd passion, and implacable revenge 
stamp the demon on a countenance, which, animated 
by a gender spirit, bad not been plain. The moment 
the light appeared, he advanced, and Mrs. Laggon 
stepped back with an air of abject deference, but which 
was the more outwork of manner, behind which skulked 
a wild and fearful curiositVjas to the motive and the re- 
suit of the visit. 

I heard cries of such acute distress just now, that 
it induced my knocking at your door,*" cried Mr. Au- 
ber, addressing the mistress of the little mansion, and 
looking from her to the miserable attendant who still 
stood holding the light; ^^and since I have gone so far, 
T should like to know in what they originated."' 

Indade, sir, it was a disgrace to any house to have 
such a noise brewing at this time o’night; and I dare 
say you think what a mane, vulgar crature I am, to 
have such a botheration, and what a mane vulgar hole 
it is I live in ; but I've been well to do in the world, 
and that not longer ago than a few months, when I kept 
a house in Lutmun; but thanks to my eldest son, bad 
luck to him, whom I mistook you for, (for that's jist 
the bother he makes at the door in his consequence,) 

1 was turned out of house and home, and here I am in 
this dungeon; why I'd a better place for my pigs in 
Ireland." 

( 

‘^All this," replied Mr. Auber, as soon as he could 
get an opportunity of speaking, is not replying to iny 
cpiestion ; .some one was here just now undergoing 
very hard iTJaire," 
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“ Hard usage V* repeatoil Mrs. Laggoii, with a sneer, 
“ You’re not to tliliik we’ie killing a pig, because you 
hear it squeak/' 

“But it w'as not a pig that I heard j it was a human 
being, and one of your own sex too. There was in¬ 
treaty and expostulation in the tones ; and I found they 
moved little pity, or I should not hare interfered. 
You were the victim of that violence, I apprehend?” 
he continued, turning with looks of compassion to 
Margaret, who only rc[)lied by bursting into tears. 

“ I’bat's right !” ciiod her enfuriated mistress, with 
(litriculty smothering her rage, “snivel away, do, and 
[U'ctind how badly you’re trated. Indade, 1 was only 
corricting her, as I would do my own child, when yon 
heard her making all that hullabnilov'). Get intt* the 
kitchen now Judy, and clane yourself, there’s my girl,” 
continued she, suddenly dropping iicr voice to a tone 
of conciliation ; “and wlien you’ve had your supper, 
and a night's rest, I hope you’ll vvakc in the morning 
the better for what I’ve done for your good.” 

Margaret hesitated, as if wishing yet wanting cou¬ 
rage to address him who had so unexpectedly appeared 
as her protector. Oppressed by the consciousness of 
the deforming disadvantages under which she laboured, 
and awed by his superiority, (notwithstanding the ge¬ 
nial benevolence that beamed about him, and invited 
appeal,) she was preparing to obey her mistress, when 
he bade her stay. He had read in the looks that 
darted from beneath the shagged brambly eyebrows of 
M rs. Laggon, a contradiction to the kindness her 
voice affected to assume, and with that intuitive per¬ 
ception which was partly innate, and partly the result 

IR 3 G 
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of the peculiar position of the parties before him, he 
saw that she was a bad remorseless woman, capable 
of any deed of violence and malignity; and her do¬ 
mestic, a destitute and unprotected being, thrown by 
circumstances into her power, and left wholly at her 
mercy. 

In what relation do you stand to this woman ?*’ 
inquired Mr. Auber, addressing Margaret. 

She’s nothing but iny sarvant,” interrupted Mrs, 
liaggon, who seemed to fear the poor girl’s opening 
her mouth, ‘‘ and I am her mistress, sir, whom you call 
the woman. Woman indadc ! and what else was the 
mother that bore you ? ’ 

‘‘ Since you have taken upon yourself to answer my 
inquiry,” rejoined Scetou, coolly, I will make ano¬ 
ther. Do you know that you arc amenable to the laws 
of the country for the violence you have committed on 
that poor creature, and that (hey can at once protect 
her and punish you ?” 

‘‘Indade I’m obliged to yon, sir, for instructing my 
ignorance,” she replied in a tone of suppressed irony ; 
‘M)ut ril engage if it were to come to that, (he law 
would find reason to punish her, and protect me.” 

The unfortunate domestic again burst into tears, ex¬ 
claiming, “O do not bely me !” 

“The devil choke vou f and what do you mean by 
that ? bely yon ! and what for should I bely ? I’ll en¬ 
gage the more truth I spake of you, the warsc it’ll be 
for ye:” and she nodded her head over her shoulder 
to the weeping girl, with looks that darted venom.” 

“Compose yourself,” cried Mr. Auber, who grew 
every moment more interested in the fate of the un 
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fortunate; ‘^you shall have justice; and, if iunocvrit, 
protection and support." 

“ Oh ! ril engage she’ll not refuse aether from you, 
sir; and she’s a clane and comely crature to take such 
a liking for,” observed Mrs. Laggon, while a * laugh¬ 
ing devil’ kindled in her eye. 

Peace !” ejaculated Sccton, with marked divSgust: 
“ and tell me of what do you accuse this unfortunate 
being,” 

Och ! now and do you think I’d harm a hair of 
her head ? No, Judy knows its my tinipir and not my 
lieart that’s in fault; I’ll engage she’d sooner have 
liard words from me, than soft ones from another, for 
she knows I’m her friend at bottom.” 

Seeion saw Mrs. Laggoii was inclined to double; and 
to cut I he matter short, he once more turned to the 
girl, saying— 

Is it choice or necessity keeps you in )our present 
situation ?” 

Oh sir ! necessity.” 

“ And you would gladly, were it in your power, cn> 
brace another ?” 

** Any other that was honest.” 

“ And bad luck to you !” interrupted her enraged 
mistress, ^‘Do you expect that J’ll give ye a character, 
you dust-heap ? I’m willing to kape ye, and overlook 
your faults, because ! trust that God will put it in your 
heart to mend; but if you leave me. I’ll take care that 
every body knows what ye are,” 

‘*And what is she?” cried Seeton : Again I repeat 
the question, of what is it you accuse her ?” 

‘‘Well then, sence you will make bad warse, and 
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the ungrateful drab deserves no better. Til just tell 
what she is—and that is a thafe 

Margaret, as if gaining courage from desperation, 
threw herself at Mr. Auber’s feet, and with an elo¬ 
quence of voice and gesture which nature teaches, fer¬ 
vently exclaimed— 

** Oh! do not believe it. I am poor, and 1 am 
friendless; in the wide world there is not that place 
where I could seek a shelter, or claim a crust; but I 
am honest, believe me sir I am.’ 

“ I tio believe yon,” cried Sccton, mising her; “ be 
comforted, and be assured heaven will protect you.” 
Then turning to Mrs. Laggon, who stood with her 
arms folded, and beating time with Iier foot, he said— 

“On what do yon ground your charge against this 
young woman ?” 

“ Och ! iudadi*, and Tvc charges enough, and she 
knows it. She’s broke me more things than her 
whole beggarly generation were ever worth. And all 
the wages, and fadeing, and clothes she’s had of me, has 
been a dead robbeiy, for devil’s the bit of dacent work 
she ever did in her life.” 

“ But all this does not amount to dishonesty,” ob 
served Sccton, whose patier»ce became somewhat ex¬ 
hausted ; “you cannot positively say that she ever ap¬ 
propriated any article with a view of defrauding you 
of it?” 

“ Indade I can tnough. She has at this moment a 
cambric handkerchief in her possession, and has had 
it for months ; and it was only to-day I’ve discivired 
ji, and she’s the impudence to tell me she’ll never give 
iL up.” 
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**’ is this true ?” asked Mr. Aubcr, as a shade of 
sorrow and distrust blended in the looks he bent on 
Margaret. 

** 1 will tell \ou the liistory of that handkerchief, 
sir,'' cried the accused, with the firmness of one con¬ 
scious of the power of self-vindication; ‘‘it belongs 
to a young lady who left it by accident at my mistress's 
t.ousc in London ; with that handkerchief, sir, she 
wiped fro'ii her eyes tears of compassion for me; and 
Aiu’n I found it, 1 resolved if I never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of restoring it t(» its owner, to preserve it for 
ever in remembrance of her. Tliat opportunity never 
occurred; though vsliecalled afterwards, I had no means 
of seeing her in order to return it, and in consequence 
1 have kept it ever siucc.'* 

Sceton thought of Srerne's Maria, and the hand¬ 
kerchief she had washed in her tears and dried in her 
bosom ; and this trait of sensibility in Margaret, gave 
her additional interest in his heart. 

i can feel and understand the motive upon which 
you acted," cried Sccton ; “ but it is one that would 
not be recognised in the world, nor would it excuse 
the act ; unable to make the restitution yourself, you 
should have delegated the task to your mistress, whose 
friend the lady was.” 

“ Och to be sure, this is a mighty fine sounding 
story, of which sir T belavo not a word ; the handker¬ 
chief is mine, and 1*11 engage 1 could produce more 
than a dozen that are fellows to it. If it was the 
lady's, as you prelind, ye might have given it to Mr. 
Clarence," cried Mrs. Laggon, with a nod of triumpli. 

“ Clarence !" repeated Mr. Auber. 
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Ves, sir,'’ rejoined she, as if willing to lead from 
the point in debate, or confuse it with other circum¬ 
stances ; ‘‘ he was a young man that lodged in my house 
in Lunnun, a painter by profession, and a Frenchman 
by birth j a poor, mane, melancholy-looking crature, 
and yet he was comely too; and sorry enough I was 
after 1 had taken him, for I belave he was at times as 
bare of money as a plucked pigeon is of feathers ; 
however, that was an unlucky room, and so 1 let him 
stay/* 

He paid you for it,” cried Margaret; as if endued 
with a courage in defence of another, however she 
might want it for herself. 

‘^And did 1 say he did not?” sharply retorted her 
mistress; but how much ? I’ll engage that fie was as 
much attinded as if he’d been a prince; many's the 
bitter word and hard blow he caused; for want you 
when I would, yc were always readying Mr. Clarence’s 
place, or doing something ^or other besides my work ; 
and 1 wish done what I often threatened, and 
turned ye into the streets, and you’d have seen whe¬ 
ther he or the fine young lady you spake of would have 
hilt out a helping hand to ye.’ 

I should have little fear,” cried Margaret, nor 
would I ask a better fate than to serve that young 
lady all the days of my life; for if there is an angel out 
of heaven it is she.” 

Perhaps I might assist you in finding her;” cried 
Mr. Auber, whom other interests than those of com¬ 
passion now began to agitate. What was the lady’ 
name ?” 

** Oh sir! I do not know, but her handkerchief, God 
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bless her, is marked A. B,; aud that might conviuett 
you ma'am,” vshe continued, turning to Mrs. Laggon, 
“ that the handkerchief is not yours.” 

Seeton heard not the reply: the conviction that the 
lady was Adela Belmont, and that Clarence was the 
individual to whom, when in town, she paid those 
mysterious visits, which had once excited his own sur¬ 
prise, and occasioned whispers which reached him 
from other quarters, took entire possession of his soul. 
But he was above availing himself of the means of in¬ 
formation now presented him. 

“ I will speak of you,” at length he said, rousing 
himself from the reverie into which he had been 
plunged, to a very worthy woman, the housekeeper 
')( Lord ligrcniont. Wait upon her to-morrow even¬ 
ing. You of course know his lordship’s mansion, 
about two miles hence. Use iny name,” he continued, 
giving her a card, ‘‘and she will see you immediately. 
Then,” addressing Mrs. Laggon, “ you will, 1 trust, 
have the good feeiing not to impede this poor giiTs en¬ 
deavours to better her condition; if you persist in 
persecuting her, 1 will have the affair so investigated, 
as shall at once establish that of which I am already 
convinced—her innocence, and draw down on your¬ 
self the punishment you merit.” 

He was passing on towards the door, when Mrs. 
Laggon put her apron to her eye, to wipe or seem to 
wipe away a tear, as she interrupted his dt'parturc. 

“Och sir! what shall I say? ye'll condemn me as a 
mane base woman, though all I did was for Judy’s 
(Margaret 1 should say) for Margaret’s good. I did’nt 
Know who your honour might be, and she's a poor 
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fjiUu'i tcss aiul motherless girl. Oeh that I should sti ike 
iny Lord Egrcinont’s son ! Och that my liaiid hiul 
dropped off before 1 gai^e that unlucky blow ! Och, sir, 
your honor, uiy lord, I liopc you’re not offiiided ! I 
hope you’ll pardon my ignorance, and excuse it on the 
account of passion. Och ! Och j that things shou’i) 
full so.” 

She had by this lime worked herself into a torrent 
of tears. IVIr. Auber coldly assured her that her 
error was pardoned, bade Margaret good night, um{ 
departed. 

“Now Judy, my heart!” cried she, addressing the 
poor girl, as soon us the door uas closed on her 
protector, “J have brought jou good luck at last, i’ll 
go with ye to the housekeeper’s to-morrow, and you 
shall have my new cloak on and every thing to make 
je look rcspictablc; and never trust me, but I’ll spake 
a good word for ye i I’ve a bad timper, but I’ve a good 
heart in the main, and that’s true for me. Ah ! now 
Judy you know it is ! and yc’ll not forgit me and poor 
Robert Laggou, when you’re in the great lord’s kitehen. 
Many’s the dainty bit there you’ll see cast to the dog<{, 
bad luck to them. And I’ll co;nc and sec you some¬ 
times, Judy, Margaret I mane; it’ll look well to have 
u rcspictablc body belonging to you. Och! and Put 
M’Cormac used to say, I was a fine portly woman, and 
that’s not seven jcars ago; and who knows, but that 
you may have to dance at my next wedding soon. 
Come, come, and have your supper now along wi’ me, 
before the boys come back, and wc’Il have a drop of 
whiskey, to make «s forget what’s gone by, and to 
make merry on what’s to come.” 
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CHAFfEU XXVI. 


Love has chased slrej* from my enthralled eyes 
And made me watchers of my own hojirl’s sorrow. 
Oh ! gentle Prolheus, Lo\e'sa mighty l<»rd. 

And hath so humhled me, thul 1 confess 
1’lu‘re is no woe to his correction ; 

Nor to his service, any joy on earth. 

SllAKESPKARK. 


# 

Tjik next moriimg, during breakfast, Mr. Auber de- 
f .tiled I he outlines of I he event of the preceding even¬ 
ing to Miss Egreinont and tlie Captain, and then ring¬ 
ing the bell, desired tlie housekeeper to step up stairs 
for a moment. 

“ Mrs. Wells,” be cried, as the guardian of the store¬ 
room entered, ‘‘ a young person will be here this even¬ 
ing, whom I have your lady’s permission,” waving his 
hand towards Miss Egremont, “ to beg you will make 
room for, in any department of the establishment for 
which you may think her fitted. Site is an orphan, 
and friendless; I think, I need not say more to recom¬ 
mend her to your compassion.” 

“ You’ll be kind to her, Wells,” cried Miss Egremont, 
languidly; who had been flattered by Mr. Auber’s re¬ 
ference to herself, and had, besides, played the amiable 
ever since her aunt’s death* “ I suppose,” she con¬ 
tinued, turning to her future husband, “ she would 
not be suited to attend about my person,” 

18 3 H 
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“ I f(L*ai ilof,” replied, smilingly, as he mentally 
contrasted the elabonitc elegance of Miss Egremont’s 
appearance, vrith the clumsy rusticity of the humble 
Margaret; ‘^she would be any thing but an assistant 
to Miss Wilson/’ he resumed, glancing at the Indy’s 
own maid, who just then entered the room with a 
little French dog in her arms, the petted favourite of 
her youiig and silly mistress. 

My liith; Flo !” Cried Sophia, as the animal evinced 
its delight on approaching her; *‘Do Sector) look at 
the fond and faithful creature, how it loves me. I 
don’t think it is rpiitc well, W’ilson, have you noticeli 
it has appetite ? Give me one of those biscuits, niy 
dear Captain—she is fond of Ificm. ’Pake my glov(*s, 
Wilson,” as she drew them off, and prepared to break 
the l)iscnit into a saucer, into which she had alrently 
f)oured some cream. 

(t Permit me to prepare it, madam !” said the maid. 

“ No, no,” cried her lady ; “ Flo will like it best 
from the hand of her fond mistress. Put her cushions 
this way; why she really will not touch it I” she ex¬ 
claimed, with affected distress, as she endeavoured to 
persuade her favourite to take the food she had prcparetl 
for it. “ Secton, what can be the matter with the dear 
little creature? WVIls, do feel her little foot, is it not 
t|uite hot ? Oh she is certainly ill, and I shall be quite 
wretched. Look at her. Captain, what do you think 
of her ?—What has she had this morning, M^ilson ?” 

While she thus kept a crowd vaporing about her, 
who in their hearts despised, though paying her the 
most servile devotion, her disgusted lover left the roofti. 
The refined and superior Adela obtruded an image on 
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Ills fancy, that lie vainly tried to shut out. Not such 
he thought the manner in which she would have lis¬ 
tened to the story of poor Margaret; not such the ob¬ 
ject that would have withdrawn her attention from i(. 
How sweet with such a being to search the homes of 
sorrow and distress^ to raise the drooping head of 
sulFering and despondence ^ to soothe the couch of 
sickness and of pain ; to rescue tlie oppressed, and re¬ 
compense the g<.)od. He pictured to himself the mild 
beauty of her face, vvliile breathing prayer or pity for 
the wretched ; the eUxjuence of her large and tearful 
<‘yes; the gratefulness of her bending form ; the fine 
moulding of her ministering hand ; and continuing the 
sketch his fancy drew too well, and loved tdb much, 
he imaged her return from oIRccs of charity, with the 
balm of conscious goodness at her heart, and the bliss 
of many blessings on her head : at first her air serious, 
not sad ; her spirit calm, not cold; till gradually as 
other objects circled round her, and called on her at¬ 
tention, she grew into gaiety, and kindled the charms 
of her sparkling intellect and glowing nature 5 while 
her celestial countenance by turns exhibited 

“ The tear that enjoynienl ran gild with a smile. 

And the smile that compassion can turn to a tear/* 

“ That prized and precious assemblage of all that is 
valuable and sweet in woman, never must be mine,** 
he cried ; “ in its place comes to niy arms a cold in¬ 
sipid child of fashion, who wears her feelings like her 
baubles—for display; who moves like a puppet on the 
springs of etiquette; who can neither meet the ele¬ 
vation of my mind, nor the warmth of my heart, f am 
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rightly punished for entering so lightly into .in engage* 
incut so solemn. What would be the consequence of 
breaking it ? Sophia loves me, not as 1 might have 
been loved—but as deeply as her nature would per¬ 
mit—heartless to all, she has never been insensible to 
inc. That thought alone forbids an act alien alike to 
irrutitude and honour. She has lost too a considerable 
fortune, that golden lure that won my father to use his 
fatal agency. Would not she—would not the world 
believe, that this had some influence on my falling 
away from the troth 1 had plighted her. It must never 
be; Sophia must be ray wife—and that too shortly. 
And she, whom would that I had never seen, or seen 
much sooner, must bless a happier, and 1 hope, a better 
man than I am. Clarence,*’ he continued, as he paced 
too and fro in his room, “I will use myself to that 
name; chase from my heart the cold unchristian 
feeling that hitherto has made me shun him, stretch 
forth to him the hand of fellowship and friendship, and 
teach my heart to hold him as a brother. Adda shall 
smile, though not on me; and thekndwledge of her 
happiness and pros|>erity, shall gild my life with a re¬ 
flected joy, a moonlight lustre.” 

This was his mood of mind when Lord Egremont's 
return brought the news of the approaching visit of 
L(»rd and Lady Milsom, Caroline, Adela, and Lord 
Elmer, with the probable addition of the Earl and 
Clarence. 

“ Pray how fares my Lonf Elmer’s suit ?*’ asked the 
C'aptain, as the gentlemen sat over their wine, after 
Miss Egremont withdrew., 

“ In truth, to judge by his looks, but sadly,” replied 
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h(8 lordship: but perhaps he will exemplify the old 
adage, ‘ slow but sure/ To turn from him to one of 
another mettle, what think you of Oscar’s fortune ?” 

What, Mr. Finley ?’’ said the Captain, I have not 
beard a word of him, save that he is rapidly and most 
miraculously recovering his health !” 

“ I hope,'' cried Seeton, smiling, he is not playing 
Pate w peril again.” 

No faith; he’s playing pate in a coronet, and he’s 
gone over to St. Patrick’s land, to try how it fits. His 
brother has taken a flying leap after the old peer his 
father, leaving no issue, and our nimble friend has no¬ 
thing to do but to vault#nto the vacant place. By the 
by, what would you say Captain, if he took your 
daughter up behind him now, as he did on an expedi¬ 
tion somewhat more perilous, and less profitable 
hilcly.” 

“ Why provided it had a hap|)icp issue, I should re¬ 
joice in such an eventcritd Captain Auber, bright¬ 
ening at the very thought, 

“ VV'cll, I think if she is wise, she will be as willing 
now as she was then, and Lady Ruticilgc will be a 
good name to be presented by?” 

‘"When is his lordship’s return from Ireland ex¬ 
pected ?” asked the Captain eagerly. 

“Very shortly, 1 understand; and I’ll bet five hun¬ 
dred to one, that he comes to Woburn on the wings 
of love, and scales the heights of matrimony with the 
same daring he did those of Dove Dale. By Jove, 
they had a pretty cooing business of it there. Love 
(ook him up, and death stood at the bottom, to catch 
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him wlicn he tumWcd down, but he cheated the 
gristly monster most miraculously.*' 

“ 1 rejoice to see your lordship in such improved 
spirits 5 I think yon arc as merry a chroniclQr, as ever 
bore record of mortality,** observed Sceton. 

“ Why what's the good of lamenting the dead, when 
they have left you room to rejoice for the living ? Now 
INlrs. Sangrober’s has been a melanchofy loss—the 
goose is gone and no golden eggs—but a truce to re¬ 
flections that sadden mo. Here’s to the health of 
Lady Rutledge that is to be, in wine,” cried he, bold¬ 
ing bis glass up to the light, “ bright as her ruby lips, 
though not perhaps us .swect.*4 

Her father and brother joined in the pledge, and 
Lord Egreniont resumed— 

Come, if it should be as I suspect, what say you 
to a double wedding, and lot us set the brother and 
sister afloat on the ocean of wedlock the same day,” 

“ On eartli nothing cohld make me happier,” an¬ 
swered the Captain, “and I return the compliment 
your lordship has just paid me, by drinking the future 
Mrs. Auber.” 

The future bridegroom called upon all his recently 
cogitated philosojihy to do honour to the toast. But 
there is a sparkling about true liilnrily and real glee, 
that is beyond the powers of imitation ; and Sceton’s 
tame counterfeit did not esca[>e Lord Egremont, who 
burst into a loud laugh, exclaiming*^ 

“ D—n it Auber, you look as if you were drinking 
st>ur wine, and trying to fancy it sweet. Never fear, 
you’ll find a way out of the rocks and shoals of this 
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same ocean that we are about lantichiiig you upon. 
I’m sorry for ihe loss of part of the caruo, but it may 
cast up yet, and if it don’t, you’ll have erough to carry 
you through wind and tide.” 

1 hope, my lord, you do not imagine the circuni* 
stance of IVliss Egremont’s diminution of fortune, has 
made any dilierence to me ?” 

“ I should not liavc blamed you if it had. But who 
have we here?” he cried, turning his head as the door 
o|)cned. The servant announced Mr. Bolton and his 
son ; and immediately after, the bcantifnl boy, with 
papa that was his prototype, ssevevally made their 
bows. H 

“ Mr. Bi)lton,” cried his lordship rising, and speak- 
'.Jig with great emphasis, “ welcome to Woburn j and 
yon, the worthy son of a worthy father, I am heartily 
glad to see! you both—more glasses Frank. What 
news from the stoe^k exeliange, and it.s cousin on the 
ih;rth of Cornhill?” 

The elder Mr. Bolton was a man of few words ; nml 
very laconically replied, with a signiOcant shake 4)f the 
head— 

“ Little good.” 

“ Indeed 1” cried his lordship, “ I should be sorry 
to hear you ^ay so, only I believe tliat you do it me- 
chanieally. That has been your unvaiying reply to 
that (]ue\stion for the last thirty years.” 

“Truer than ever:” rejoined the old man. 

“I rejoice to see you looking so well, gentlemen 
cried Captain Auber, drinking to tliem, as some un¬ 
easy feelings came across him, on (he score of sundry 
pounds that had long been owing to the father, and 
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suiitlry blows which had been so lately dealt to tlic 
son. 

Why Robert,’* cried Lord Egremont, as he filled 
the near glasses, and pushed the decanters, ‘‘ you 
made rather a precipitate retreat from us last surnnu r. 
Lord Elmer’s was a complete ‘ crack-skull common,’ 
I wonder we all got away alive.” 

Ah !” said the younger Bolton, fetching a dqep sigh 
at the memory of his mishaps, “ I wonder I did. I’ve 
often talked of it since, believe me, ‘ God fits the 
back to the burthen,’ or 1 should never have survived 
all I went through—such horrid frights! Any body 
else of the family here ?” hc^lded, lowering his voice 
as he addressed the question to his lordship, and nod¬ 
ding towards the captain, who was getting deep in 
conversation with the old merchant. 

“ No !” replied Lord Egremont. 

And pray,” cried the ingenuous Robert, gain¬ 
ing courage from the afisuraucc, “ how is the poor 
young man Miss Caroline toppled down the rock?” 

Ready to climb another,” rejoined his noble host; 
“ and what is more, with the same partner.” 

‘‘ Well to be sure 1” cried the young cit, raising 
his eyes with astonishment at such unheard-of te> 
mcrity. 

Ah ! I think he has had a lesson that should teach 
him to look before he leaps; but the general mode is 
to leap first and look after,” said Lord Egremont. 

“ Vain retrospect 1” exclaimed Sceton, who found 
himself pretty much in that case. 

“ So Mr. Frederic’s superseded, I see,” resumed 
young Bolton ; “ I’m glad of it.” 
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‘‘Sir Charles Liiulcn and Mr. Frederic Aiibcr,** an- 
iiouuccd the servant, again throwing open the dining¬ 
room door. 

Uolton turned pale, uttered a short ejaculation, and 
got round by his father. His emotion was however 
unmarked, from the general sensation the new arrival 
created. 

Frederic sprang into the room with ail his usual 
life, and brilliiineyof appearance j embraced his father 
and brother after the fashion of a tragedy hero ; but 
immediately after, pressed their hands with the 
warmth of sincere affection; and having greeted 
Lord Egremont, turnedi to the Boltons with an air 
which evinced an utter oblivion of all that had ever 
occurred in the way of injury or offence to the 
younger, wJiom he sainted by the title of little Mcr- 
L‘ u r\. 

“ So O&ear’s Lord Rutledge !” lie exclaimed, soon 
after he was seated ; “ why that fellow has had the 
devil’s luck and his own ; who that saw Iiiiri capering 
from Renanl’s Hole' a few months ago, would have 
have thought of his getting liis fox’s head under a 
coronet.” 

“ V\’heie diet you hear of that ?” inquired his bro¬ 
ther. 

“Where we are just come fiom—^Richmond,” he 
replied, “ and where we have left the Marquis and 
Marchioness.” 

“And Adela!” rejoined Sir Char’es, significantly. 

“Aye indeed!” cried Lord Egremont, “she gave 
promise of being a beautiful giil u hen 1 saw her. Is 
it the ease ?” 

B) 3 i 
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Nay, ask Freiicric, niy lord/' cried the baronet, 
“ he is best able to answer that question.” 

Frederic laughed and coloured. 

“ Hoh ! Hoh !” quickly replied his lordsliip, “and 
he has struck to a foreign flag at last. By Jove, vvetl- 
dings will be ns plenty as blackberries. Cya|)tairi Au- 
ber, allow me to congratulate you on a daughter in 
perspective, wliom I am certain will every way meet 
your wishes. Gentlemen, here’s Mr. Frederic Au- 
ber’s welcome liomc, and may he soon be a hapj^y 
man.” 

Frcilerie rose, and bowed to the compliment, wliilo 
his ingenuous countruance sjpifcrkicd with dedight. A 
spirit of hilarity animated th(‘ jiarty, and under the 
(!Ovcr of the general conversation, Captain Auber came 
round to his son, and asked him if tlu'ic was any 
thing serious in the allusion Sir Charles Linden had 
made with regard to the marquis’s daugliter. 

“Certainly, my dear sir/’ he replied, in the same 
under tone in which his father had addressed him, 
“ It waits hut vour sanction.” 

The delighted father pressed his hand in expressive 
silence, while Sceton, who had iiolctl what had past, 
env ied the happy volatility of his brother’s nature. 

“ And what, in the name of dtilness, have you all 
been about, since I’ve been gone. You appear to me 
to have been dreaming your lives away,” cried Fre¬ 
deric ; “How is Miss Egremont?” 

“Well, as a very great loss will let her be,” replied 
her father, “ her little aunt, and her large fortune ; 
that’s the rub, Mr. Boulton. But come, she must 
have expected us ere this, in the drawing room,” and 
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lonlship rose; a iiiovemciit which was iiuincdiutely 
followed by all the ^j^eiitlenicii present. 

Miss Egr emont was seated iti great state, attended 
by some of her satellites, who imitated ber airs, and 
echoed her sentiments. Having no one near her to 
contest the supremacy she loved, looking very pretty, 
and very elegantly attired, she received the gentlemen 
ill high s])irits, and apj>cared to more tlian usual ad- 
% an cage, 

l.'pon iny soul Sophia improves,’* whispered Fre¬ 
deric to his brother. 

“ I don’t think you can say as much of me,” was 
the reply. 

Why no; you might say as docs Faulklaiid, ‘Have 
I been the life and soul of company }' and J might an- 
.^wcr as did Absolute.” 

.4nd witli more absolute truth,” cried Seeton ; 
“ but you appear to have im[)ortcd a fresh stoek of 
gaiety, of the true Gallic order ?” 

“What do you say to following my prescription ? 

Fve some notion vou’ve a touch of the same inaladv.” 

* • 

“ The same medicine acts not the same on all con¬ 
stitutions.” 

“Try it, try it,” said his brother; “there is a 
magic in the air of France. Love is an epidemic, 
and the best plan is to leave the place where it 
rages.” 

“ And what is marriage ?” cried Seeton, in a tone 
of more melancholy than he was aware. 

Why sometimes a chronic distemper. You seem 
to me sometliing like the parson’s horse, to have no 
inclination to carry double. But come, you were 
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born to adorn ilie world, and to be happy; you ate 
infinitely more deserving of being so than I am, and 
shall be so. The flowers are now springing that will 
strew your future path.’" 

Seetoii replied in the following lines— 

Nay tell me not a beam will brt’ak 
Above iiiy path, and pikl uiy way: 

That vvhere I tread the flowers will waKi- 
And woo the sunny beam tt> stay. 

No, there’s a cold and hovering cloinl 
Approacliing, o’er my fate to cast 

A sombre gloom, a deathly shroud. 

And mar each beam of hrightm*s\ past.” 

“ I sliall scold yon, Sceton, for thus cngros.siiig yotir 
brother,” cried Miss Egrcniont, advancing to join 
them ; ‘‘ renicnibcr he has been as long lost to me as 
to yon. Dear Frcderie,” she added playfully, “ What 
have you brought me from hVanee r” 

“ Myself 1” cried he; could I bring you anything 
better ?*’ 

“ Nay, but I am sure you have not forgotten me, 
rrt'ticric ; and you will let me see your taste, in culling 
from a land of tasteful trifles. \\"hnt would you have 
brought inc, Secton, had you gone, instead of your 
brother r” 

“ A broken heart 1” he answered, with a sigh. 

Oh ! titat would have been better as a parting 
gift, than ns one on your return, Sceton. Papa, what 
would you have brought me from France ?” And 
thus she wont with the same silly question to every 
one in the room, canvassing for compliments. She 
was very generally gratified, for the gentlemen iveie 
in high spirits, and had not spared the bottle. She 
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was besides the daughter of their host, the prettiest 
worimn in the room, and an heiress* She drank of llic 
intoxicating draughts of flattery with an unsatiated 
thirst; and in proportion as her vanity became infiated, 
did she become more ridiculously weak; till at last she 
had the folly to mention some lines which had been 
written in her praise, and was on the point of favouring 
the company with them, when her father interrupted 
her, remarking that he had onuniittcd a theft, and 
st(den some leaves from Lady IMilsom’s album, but 
that he had acknowledged his crime before he went, 
and obtaine<l pardon ; and in reward of his honest 
eoidession, hatl been permitted to retain what he had 
so feloijif)Us!v taken. 

V 

‘‘ Mr. Auber,” ho continued, “ you are a fine reader, 
oblige me by reading these pages to the company.” 

Scelon took the leaves, with a slight inclination of 
the head, that at once acknowledged the compliment, 
\et modestly disavowed the superiority the preference 
implied ; but he had so sooner cast his eyes on them, 
tlian he perceived llic writing was Adela Belmont's, 
and the palpitation of his heart precluded the pos¬ 
sibility of reading them without betraying his emo- 
(ion. 

“ I am unequal to the task of doing tins justice, my 
lord. 1 was not aware it was poetry, when I—” 

‘‘Your lordship should have selected me,” inter- 
niplcd Frederic, snatching the leaves from his brother, 
whom he with pain beheld so much affected ; “ make 
me a rostrum, 1 like to do every thing in form. lUit 
no 5 T am not in a mood, neither; allow me to propose 
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Sir Charles Linden, even Harry Hotspur had heard 
poetry from his mouth with pleasure/* 

I undertake the office out of mere shame, that a 
lady’s production should thus go begging for a reader, 
and the company be in the mean time kept, like thirsty 
travellers, in view of a fountain, whose waters are 
denied them and bowing to his auditors,he read llic 
following poem with taste and feeling. 

LAKE LEMAN, 

A TALE. 

TVseendir)!:;^ d.i'V had ot asod to throw 
()’»jr liCiiian’s lake iLs luct'iit g'hiw, 

'Jlurngh still its hiiriiisliL'd vv<it<M’*> l.iy 
All glowing fioin thu noontide ray. 

The Alpine mountains’ towering height 
Scarec tinged vMtli day’s retiring light. 

In sullen grandeur widely tlnew 
Around their base a deeper hue. 

'I'hc lofty pines .iiid herbage g.ivc 
Their image to the glassy wave, 

And broke with sh.nlowy grace tlie li^lit 
That else were ttio intvmscly b. igld. 

No sighing winds in murmurs rose, 

'Fo break sooth’d nature’s calm repose ; 

Uut all w'as silent us the r.iy 
Tliat flitted to the west avvav. 

Ah ! such tlie hour so sweet, s*» ealm, 

VVIu'ii love reinwvs eatdi vanish'd ehanii, 

When musing fancy loves to trace 
And image some remeinbcred grace; 

Some parting look, that left Us light 
Where aboenec shed a deejjer night. 

Thus Eva stray’d to shed the tear. 

And breathe the sorrows none might hear; 
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The secret woe, too deep, too much. 

For friend to soothe, or time to toucii. 

Yet oft the beams of transient mirth 
Would kindle in her soft blue ove. 

But like the light tliat gilds the earth. 

When i>arlirig summer quits the sky ; 

It spoke of pleasures dear, but past. 

Ami sparkled hut to he o’ereast; 

And those who heard her laugh, would say, 
’Twas sunshine in a wintry day. 

“ Oh ! Edmund I must cease to breathe 
To even breathe thy name of love ; 

A nd I must tear each rosy wreath 
'I'hat ever for thy brows I wove. 

The flowers you kiss’d and gave to me, 

'I’liis fond, this foolish heart has eberish’d— 
Oh! still tlieir sweetness breathes of thee, 
'Fliough every briglitcr ebarm has perished ’ 
I must n<»t dare to love thee now, 

1 must forget each plighted vow; 

Fnun thy remeinbraiiec learn to jiart, 

And tear thy image from my heart.’* 

Her white ann.s folded o'er the breast. 

Whose pulso.s knew no pause of rest; 

H er upraised eyes, her mournful air 
Spoke all the calmness of desjiair : 

But kindling to a deeper glow, 

She woke to wild and frenzy’d woe. 

“Edmund I” she shrieked, ** this placid lake 
Eva her last cold bed W’ill make ; 

Here sliall her martyr’d heart repose. 

And find a refuge frcmi her w'oes; 

•'Fwas here you first to passion woke it. 

And here Oh I Edmund ! here you broke it! 

Wlio clasped her form with that wild air 
That mingled madness, love, despair ? 

Whose throbbing breast received her head, 
I'hat droop’d a.5 if life’s light had fled? 
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Wake Eva, wake ! look up and bless 
'rhis blasted, witlicre<l h«’art onet* more; 

One smile to soothe death’s bitterness. 

One parting kiss, and all is o’er. 

Turn not away, but hear me love 
By every beam that burns above— 

This heart is thine, (thongh wreck’d and curst,) 
Unchanged to thee, as vvli^n it jirst 
Caught from tliinr eyes the soul-felt flame 
That now it treinbies but to 
1 jjlcdgcd the ]»crjured vow ’tis true 
That severed me frmn lo\ c and you , 

To save a father—but ’lis o’er. 

And fortune cannot ra<‘k me more. 

Yet, Eva, vvhcii thy worshipper 
For ever lost ids guuling star, 

7V;e« m<>st he 1(>\< d its light, and felt 
That suns might fade, and nu-ks iiiiglit melt. 
But Eva w'ould remain to liim. 

When eiery otlicr sun nas dim ; 

A beam of brightness o’er his fate, 

To make it look more ilesoJate 

Oh ! what were worltls of wealth 1<i me ! 

Had life a eharin when I(»st to thee ^ 

Due smile fr«>in those dear liji.s of tluno 
'IVerc w’orth it, wer*; the world of mine. 


** I fled the scene where horror shed 
tier direst evils o’er my head ; 

To seek again the hallow’d sliadc 
Where blessed with Eva once I stray’d— 
To view each sacred spot again, 

Ah 1 worshipped, lover!, and view’’d in vain 
T*» bless her name, and then to make 
My silent grave in Leman’s lake !” 


Edmund !” the maddened Eva cried, 
“ In death I tlien may be thy bride; 
Without a crime partake thy grave—“ 
Xogetlier let us seek the wave. 

The happiest life has not the charms 
Of death in Edmund’s faithful aims t 
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Come, come my love, the sky grows dim, 

ITark ! angels breathe our funeral hymn. 

Mine, mine again ! mine, mine at last. 

This moment overpays the past.” 

Her wild ocstiitjc 'augli confessed. 

The tumult of her frenzy’d breast; 

And yet in joy’s eestutii- minute, 

Her eye ne’er had such magic in it ; 

Her smile, her form, ne’er beam’d more bright 
Than on that vild and fatal niglit 
And Edmund felt its ])otcut spell 
Through all the pulses of his frame, 
r'elt his wild heart to hursting swell. 

As kneeling he invoked her name 

“ Oh ' Eva, Eva, wort llnm born to he 
I’lie \ i<-tun of a tyrant sire’s deeree ^ 

Could the same sun that beamed when tiuui wert horn* 
Light this cold <;arth upon that fatal mom 
That saw me \icld, oh ’ coward, madman foul ' 

Aly lietter reason to another’s rule ! 

Why did not death and daikncss only reigu, 

And demons rise to de.solate the plain, 

Earth from its centre raze, and liurl it far. 

Where cicry stream might burst, and atom jai ' 
liut come liiuu fond one, dearer .^tdl in death. 

Spend on my lip the sw'eclness of thy bieath,?— 

Fate, 1 defy thee now-- ” 

They plung'd bclow', 

The waters parted to the desperate blow, 

(Gasp’d in each other’s arms, they sought the wa\» — 

A liurry’il prayer for pardon I'idmund gave; 

Eiit she WHS all too wild, to fi‘el or fear, 

Aught hut llu' dread of losing (uie too di'ar. 

Again to lose liihi, and yet breathe, and live, 

W'^as the W'orst ag^my that fate eouhl give; 

But death in fond devotion on liis breast. 

Came like tlic promise of elcrnal rest. 

Gazing upon him as her only eare, 

The severed wave received the fated pair; 

The slumberiiip echoes murmured back the knell. 

That woke upon the waters where they fell. 

3 K 
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Sir Cliurlt's i.*iiicieii concliulcd with a piitlios tlmf 
Imshcd awhile tlic innnniir of applause which liis 
graceful and effective elocution woo for this effort of 
Adda’s muse. 15y turns his fine voice had sunk in 
low murmurs—thrilled in the soft accents of the love* 
lorn Eva, or kindled into frenzy; still jnore powm fully 
and viviilly did he portray the passionate and unfor¬ 
tunate lover, till towards the close he sunk into a 
deep tone of melanchol}'feeling, that touched e\ejy 
heart with sympathy. 

Every one sj)oke of the poem according to the tem¬ 
per and disposition of their minds. 

‘^Beautiful !” exclaimed Miss JCgretnoiit, under thr 
impression tnat it was the production of I^ad) IMil- 
som. 

“ Beautiful I” echoed her attendant nymphs, with 
parasitical mimicki v; and when nndcccivcil as to the 
autlior, were under the morlif\ing necessity of remain¬ 
ing sih'iit, a'>hamed to R'tract an (odogium they had 
sSo emphatically pronounced. 

C’aptain Auher praised the [)ocm, but eondeinm.d 
the subject and the sentiment. 

‘Mt is to sueh productions, that wc may lrac(‘,” he 
(‘xclaimed, “ all llie mischief <)f disobedient children, 
and iinccjual mat dies. Love is held up as an invin¬ 
cible passion, whieh, if nnforlunatc, must terminate 
in death or madness. Nonsense ! there is no such 
thing in tlie world as the love poets describe; and it 
there is, I think the wot Id would be best without it. 

I have seen many marriages in my life, and 1 never 
knew one founded on romantic love, happy.” 

‘‘ I dait? say,” ci i<. d Erederic, laiidiing, 


vou are 
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(julU: of Mrs. Mulaprop’s opiuion, aud you think it 
best to begin with a little aversion.” 

'The current of argument ran strong against the 
captain, wlio liowcver very valiantly inairituined his 
ground, against much lively wit, and some warm fecl- 
ii!gs, tliougl] he Avho could have best spoken on the 
subject, reuiuiued silent. 

Sc'ctori had neither praised nor criticised ilic jinc in, 
iujt he luul not lost a lino of it. It wa.-* founded on an 
liK.ident that he liad himself related to Adela, as tlicy 
were one day cemver^ing together at Matlock; and 
ilic {’alt; of llic young lovers who liatl pci'ished together 
in llie Lake of Lleneva, then calletl a tear to her eye, 
diat had imprcssetl the narrator, as much as the nai- 
1 alive had done her. d’hat her time, w'hile at Ilieli- 
niond, had been em])loyed *)n a subject so connccleil 
willi the recollection of himself. Hushed JseeUnds cheek 
v^illi jileasuie ; she hud given a tone also to the talc, 
iliat louchc'd their relative situations, and the old and 
halt-foimcd fancies of the jilaec lie ludd in Adda’s 
heart, again llntteicd about bis owii. dd write as she 
did, discovered an aecpiaintance with the passion ; he 
llionght with Burns, that nothing was moie vapid and 
inelfeetive lliun love verses, by theese untouched by 
what they souglit to paint. By the (piiek deduction 
of natural logic, lie had arrived at the certainty tliat 
j\del:i loved. W’ho ^ 'vas a question he feared alike 
to ask or it answer. 



CHAPTER XXV11. 


“ Come hither Hubert. O uiy gentle Hubert 
We t*v\c ibee much ; within this wnll of llesli 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay tlij love 
And iiiy good friend, thy voluntary oath, 
iiives in this bosMiiu dearly cherished 
Clive me thy hand, I have a tiling to say,— 

lly heaven, Hubert, Tin almost ashamed 
To say what good respect 1 have ol thee.'* 

SllAKI sl’hAKK. 


Lord EgrcinoiJt's departure from Richmond was 
iduKrst instantly follotved by the arrival of the Manjiiis 
de Pomeiias, his lady, and his daughter, aeeoinpanied 
by Frederic and Sir Charles Linden. Few things 
could equal Lady Milsom’s joy on tlie occasion. To 
meet an only sister, after a long separation, is one of 
those events in which the purest and best emotions of 
the heart arc culled forth. The quick eye of affcclion 
glances over the form, to mark what changes (if any) 
tlie jxjriod of absence has produced, while every look 
recals some memory of time past, that is sweet ai»d 
interesting. 

'J'hc marchioness had adopted the French style so 
much in dress and manner, that the purity of her 
i'higiisli could alone destroy the illusion that she was 
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not a Parisian, She bore a great resemblance to Lady 
Milsom, but a still greater one to Caroline, though 
tidier and more striking than either. Wliile the sisters 
were embracing each other, and Einelia was pre¬ 
senting her lord, Ficderic liad flown to meet Caroline 
with eager joy. IVoru lier he turned to Miss Bel¬ 
mont, and then Indd oiu his liand to Lord Elmer. 

When her first eniuUon of delight subsided, Lady 
Milsoin [)rcsented Adela to her sister, the marquis,and 
to hi;! joung and heauliful namesake, who was a 
brilliant brunette, witlj hair jetty as the raven’s wing, 
.'.loe-black eyes, lips of the brightest vcrmillion, and a 
lonn siieh as sj)iiits niight assume j so lightly, so dc- 
Jiealtdy proportioni'd. 

-\deUi spoke little Lnglisii : Oh ■” she exclaimed 
witli quickness. “■ so dillicult pour wi(^ oise 5” but 

drawing Miss Ikimunt .aside, she soon found (to 
stri'ugthen the pre[>ossession she had immediately con¬ 


ceived in her fa;cinj that she was as far as the lan¬ 
guage went, a perfeet Frenelnvoman. 

Frederic’s impatience to see his father and brother, 
would nut permit him to stay more than a few hours 
at the carl’s j but these few hours he employed in 
rendering himself agreeable, and facilitating the 
mutual acquaintance of all parties with each other. 

His friend Oscar was among the first for ivhom he 
inquired i and being‘satisfied respecting him, he next 
asked for Clarence. He was absent in attendance on 
Lord Errol at the house of a neighbouring gentleman. 
The time passed, and neither his lordship nor his 
secretary appeared. Frederic’s patience became ex¬ 
hausted, and be rose to depart, delegating the task 
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to his sister of making his compliments to the Earl 
of Errol, and presenting his friendly regards to her 
deliverer. Caroline coloured from a two-fold cause, 
first from the consciousness of the deep, deep interest 
Clarence had in her heart; and secondly from the 
tone in which her brother spoke. It is true there 
was gratitude in Frederic’s remembrance of Clarence, 
but H was of that condescending kind which a sujic- 
rior pays to an inferior ; a kind of conscious sense of 
the distance tliat existed between them, and that be¬ 
nefits were almost paid by such thanks. 

Caroline had her full share of family pride and all 
the stiff-necked dignity of rank, but its present exhi¬ 
bition wounded licr to llie soul. It ga\e her an 
idea of the light in which her lover was, and would 
be held by lier family, however gi'cat might be the 
courtesy his preservation of her life, and his jicrsonal 
merit jirocured him. 

The moment Frederic and his Iriend were gone, 
Caroline withdrew to her own room, under pit tenee 
of having something of imjiortancc to arrange before 
she dressed for dinner. Shutting herself iij>, she 
yielded to the train of reflections which a circum¬ 
stance so trifling as her brother’s manner liad 
awakened. Wliat is (darcnce, she thought, in their 
eyes, in the eyes of the world ? The dependant of 
the earl. If they inquire further, to wliorii can he 
trace his being? alas! he knows not. Parentless, 
friendless, with no inheritance, save his talents 
and his virtues, how will the proud Aubers spurn 
him should he seek to blend his unknown name wiili 
theirs. Duty and love in my case arc incompatible : 
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I must renounce the one or the other. At that mo¬ 
ment the sound of our heroine’s voice as she passed 
the door, struck her ear. She opened it and beheld 
her with the gay young Parisian leaning on her 
arm, 

“ Come to me Acicla,” she cried, as soon as you 
arc disengaged, 1 wish to speak to you,” Then ad¬ 
dressing a few words in French to her eornpanion, she 
returned into her room. 

The afteclioniitc Adela was not slow in obeying the 
summons (d' licr friend. 

Dear Caroline,” she cried as she glided quickly 
juto the room,” has any thing occurred to distress 
\ou ? You look disturbed and uneasy !” 

“ Nothing more than has c.xisted ever since you 
Unew me, only ciicumslanecs have just now pressed 
it puiiifiilly on my consideration, and my heart would 
relieve itself by taking counsel with you, dear Adela.” 

Our heroine took her hand, and pressed it affection¬ 
ately, as she said— 

‘‘Alas ! if you, blessed with beauty, rank, and for¬ 
tune, arc not happy, who can hope to be so. Those 
enviable distinctions- 

“Arc my bane” interrupted she. “Was 1 an 
humble, unconnected girl, 1 should not now live 
in a continual dissimulation of my feclingvS, and my 
sentiments. I should not be in the daily practice 
of wounding the heart, Fd pierce my own to heal.” 

“ Wounding his heart?” repealed her friend, “are 
you not, have you not ever been the bliss of his ex¬ 
istence, the solace of his fate ?” 
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‘^No! it were better he had never known me—it 
were better he had perished in the woods of Nice. 
What will be the consequence of a passion that is 
hourly gaining strength ? It will lay him open to the 
scorn of shallow pride, and she wln» would raise him 
(were it in her power) to a throne, will be the instru¬ 
ment of his humiliation.” 

Adela replied, but with a sigh, perhaps more in 
sympathy with Clarence, than with Caroline. 

“ Tell me, Adela,” she passionately exclaimed, “ tell 
me the p>ath I ought to take in the crisis that I feci 
approaching. Before me sits my father frowning in 
all the dignity of parental authority, around him are 
relatives proud as himself, but richer and more ele¬ 
vated ; in the vista I behold the long train of connee^ 
tions to whom I more or less belong, these call otj 
me to preserve my station in society, or pass to a 
higher one. Beside me stands my lone and friendless 
Clarence, without homir, country, or kindred : in pay¬ 
ment of the assistance I would have given any of my 
kind, he gave me the best affections of a noble heart. 
In the hour of danger, without a moment’s selfish he¬ 
sitation he periled his dear life for mine. In your 
nands, Adela, 1 place tlie balance. Hold it steadily, 
and tell me on which side docs the scale preponder¬ 
ate. Shall I pursue the path of duty, and thus secure 
my interests ; or that of love, and hazard the ills of 
life? Shall I administer to my father’s pride, and 
h*avc Clarence to despair ; or, sharing Clarence’s 
fate, renounce all the alliances of my youth ?” 

“How painful is the task that you assign me. Oh, 
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Caroline, how to counsel you I know not, but how to 
pity you I do.*’ 

Ask your own heart,” resumed Caroline, I ap¬ 
peal to that; could you in rny place abandon Cla¬ 
rence ? ’’ 

‘‘ Impossible !” fervently replied Adcla, “ but— 

“ But what impatiently repeated her friend. 

f would chose a middle path. Disobedience to a 
parent is a dreadful thing; it would poison the foun¬ 
tain of your happiness, and dash with bitterness the 
cup of pleasure. Who can tell what may be lying in 
embryo. Time may —" 

Yes,** again interrupted Caroline; ‘‘ I will tell you 
what time will do. It will add the force of habit to 
the strength of passion, and make the daily intercourse 
we now enjoy, as necessary to our existence as the 
air we breathe. Time will cement the union of our 
hearts, till the wrench that is to sever them must de¬ 
stroy, before it can divide. Time will bring my father, 
with his stern command, and his proud ambition, 
rendered more severe by former disappointments, and 
1 must brave reproaches and persuasion on the one 
sidi', and all the agony of silent suflering and unutlercd 
sorrow on the other.” 

“ Have patience, dearest Caroline, I know ’tis 
bitter, l>ut its fruit is .sweet. Do not anticij)atc sorrow 
ere it comes, Some refuge may yet—” 

Yes, it is easy to talk thus calmly w'ith a heart at 
rest,” petulantly exclaimed Caroline; “ to preach to 
me of patience, is like lulling to repose the victim at 
the stake. Adcla, if I am driven to extremity, will 
you stand my friend ?” 

19 3 I. 
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“ Why should you doubt it ?’^ 

“ Will you become the coni|)uiiioii of iny flight, if a 
step so desperate is necessary, and generously inukc 
an interest for me with your mother, that we may 
find a sanctuary in lier home, till we can determine on 
some plan for the futui e ?” 

Adela paused, at once astonished at the rapidity and 
(leicrminaficm with whieli Caroline appeared to form 
her plans : and alarmed at the idea of being implicated 
in an action that appeared to her so fearful: feeling 
too, as she did, how mueh she hud already sutfered 
fron. acting as Caroline's confidant. 

Vou hesitate cried the ardent and inipetiums 
M iss Auber. ‘‘ You would desert mt; at a numitut i 
most need the countenance and support of a female 
friend ! I thought 1 had in Adela a sister, and how 
often have I heard you say, you held Clureocc as a 
brother. But }ou are right—desert us; prudence 
will n{)pland the deed. By all but one forsaken, and 
forgotten ; he who has known so well the bitter¬ 
ness of destitution, shall teach me to bear the only 
one that wounds me—the desertion of Adela Ikd- 
luont ['* 

With all the poweiful aids of a fine voice, of speak¬ 
ing altitude, an expressive eoiintenance, and a grace¬ 
ful form, Caroline did not need the auxiliary that aiose 
to her assistance; it was a look that spoke she was 
the sister of Sccton Auber. Never had she looked so 
like him. There was a softening in her eye, an ex¬ 
pression about her mouth, a melancholy in her tones, 
that would have struck any one, however superficially 
acquainted with him ; how much more that one who 
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hull hUidiccI him till she had every look and tone of 
his by heart, 

Throwing herself into Caroline’s arms, with an ar¬ 
dour which her friend gratefully placed to the account 
of friendshi]), she gave her the most unlimited assu¬ 
rances of assistance and support. 

^Vllen they descended together ^o the saloon, Adcia 
thought of the days when (’aroline had first made her 
the confidant of the secret of her heart, and she felt as 
if they vvere coming over again. They found the morn 
full of company; Adela, and her beautiful step mollK*r 
the marchioness, were the universal points of attiac¬ 
tion, as much from their novelty as their beauty. So 
dear is novcltv to those to whom habits of luxury and 
indulgence have long left nolbing new to look upon ; 
wIk'SC exhausted minds sigh for enjoyment in the 
midst of satiety. 

'J’lie friends ijlanced round the company for the ol> 
jeet of their late conversation, but Clarence was not 
there, and Caroline began to feel uneasy at his length¬ 
ened absence. She was almost templed to make some 
intjuiry of the* earl, but she feared the circumstance 
might excite railcry or remark, and his lortlship was 
besides engaged in earnest conversation with the mar- 
<juis. She had hitherto preserved a most guarded line 
of conduct, though the natural gaiety of her manner 
laid her less open to remark, than one who was more 
habitually reserved ; if she betrayed herself^ it was in 
the loss of her spirits, not their exuberance. Tills was 
her ease at the present moment, her mind being too 
much abstracted to attend to many who successively 
addressed her. At length Clarence appeared, and 
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fixed her attention. She marked his air, whirh 
blended deference to the rank around him, with so 
much of the self-possession of conscious merit, that it 
was difficult to say which swayed his manner most. 
She marked the graceful urbanity, which gilding the 
surface of a melancholv fortune, always retained a 
trace of that which it covered, and rarely niantled with 
gaiety. A light flashed into his eyes as he met hers, 
and he was approaching the place where she was 
seated, when the voice of the Marquis dc Ponicnars, 
elevated in giving a description of a battle, induced 
him to turn, Caroline glanced from him to the object 
that had attracted his attention, and beheld the mar¬ 
quis, who was in uniform, with his tall figure drawn 
to its utmost height, and his right arm extended, as if 
charging at the head of his troops. 8he could not but 
admire him, but he did not long withdraw her eyes 
from Clarence, to whom turning them again, she per¬ 
ceived the colour had fofsaken his cheek, while a sin¬ 
gular expression was seated in his pallid face; again 
.-she looked to the marquis, who at that moment fixed 
his eyes on Clarence, with a look of quick and yet 
doubtful recognition, and instantly addressed the carl 
as if making inquiries respecting him. 

An apprehension she could not define, thrilled her 
frame with an icy coldness, and kept her the immove¬ 
able sj)cctatrcss of a scene, which whispered terror to 
her soul without the agency of language. Twice was 
the oRer of Lord Elmer’s arm made, as the company 
began to move to dinner, before she was made sensible 
of the necessity of rising; when she did, she walked 
on mechanically, and took her seat at the table, in the 
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same manner. Beside her sat the marquis, and udien - 
he first spoke she started as at the bursting of a can¬ 
non ; the next moment she looked around for Clarence, 
but he was not present. With an effort of memory 
almost as wonderful as Hannibal’s, who could name 
every soldier in his army, she in her mind called over 
the company to ascertain if any one else was absent, 
with whom he might yet appear. All were assembled 
have only him. She called for a glass of water, to 
keep herself from fainting. The marquis again spoke, 
but his voice sounded as if muffled, and at a distance, 
and she vainly tried to catch the sense of what he 
‘'{lid. She endeavoured to cat, but she could not 
swallow a morsel. With the utmost effort she kept 
her place till dinner ended, and anxiously watched the 
signal for withdrawing, which as the conversation was 
general and agreeable, was uncommonly protracted. 
She had been seated at dinner by persons compara¬ 
tively strangers to her, so that her emotion which 
would have attracted the attention of Adela, Lady 
Milsom, or any who knew her intimately, excited 
but little notice. The number of the party also pre¬ 
cluded her approaching them, as they kept the 
<)ining-roonj attended by many of the gentlemen, so 
that Caroline made her escape almost wholly unob¬ 
served. 

She crossed the hall, and was flying up stairs, when 
her course was arrested by Mr. Chudleigh, who would 
have led her to the drawing room; but she broke from 
him, and was hastening to the seclusion of her own 
iipartmcnt, just as Clarence approached her. 

“ Indulge me with a moment’s conversation,’* sahl 
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he iij a low voice. She gave him her hand in silence, 
and suffered herself to be conducted to the library. 
He placed her in a scat, and pressed her hand to his 
lips as he did so, then turned to the table at which he 
had been writing letters, and placed and replaced sonic 
of the papers. The composure he had struggled to 
attain, had evidently forsaken him. Caroline rose 
from the chair in which he had placed her, and ap< 
jiroachcd him. 

Clarence, what is the meaning of these dreadful 
fears that chill my heart; this agitation, this emotion, 
against which you vainly combat ? Tell me for hea¬ 
ven's sake T’ 

He pressed his ourning forehead with his hand, as 
he caught her's with the other. 

“The dream is past!” he cried, “ I thought my fe¬ 
licity was too great to last. Again I shall go forth a 
solitary wretch. Would that the suffering were all 
my own ; but i .shall pldnt a pangin this kind licait 
and as he spoke, he drew her towards him, and pressed 
her to his bosom. 

“To what does all this lead ?” she cried, “ Whence 
your emotion at meeting the marquis ? Oh ! Clarence 
tell me all!” 

“ I need but tell 3 '^ou one thing. I must fl\, forget 
me ; let me not make a wreck of this fair temple. For 
myself, it little matters where I am cast, or what wild 
wave may henceforth overwdielm me : but yon, the 
loved of many, the delight of all, you should have 
shunned companionship with one, who gulfed in sor¬ 
row and calamity, draws all that loved him into coin- 
nion ruin. I have brought you hither Caroline, for 
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—a sad task, but ’tis a last one !’* emotion choked his 
utterance, and she clung to him as she cried— 

“ Speak intelligibly, Clarence. Let me know tin 
worst. I am no coward, do not fear to tell me, 1 sliall 
bear it firmly.*’ 

I am glad to hear you say so,” he answered, with 
afTected calmness ; “ Let me sec no tear then to un¬ 
man me, as thus I prciss you for the last, last time to 
this sad heart. Farewell my life, my Caroline, for 
ever.” 

Clarence, would you drive me mad ? What do 
you iriean ?” 

I’liut 1 must fly this place immediately, and }ou 
tor ever. 1 see the evil destiny that })ursues, will 
never leave rne. The marquis is my superior ofiieer ; 
he views me as I am—a deserter and a murderer, vir- 
tnally if not actually. 1 know well the colours in 
which I-jC Gant has painted me.” 

“ But the marquis is too noble,” exclaimed Caro¬ 
line ; ** and arc you not safe under the protection of 
the laws of another country ?” 

“The marquis has a duty to perform, and power to 
aid him in its execution ; but were he even willing to 
wave that power and that duty, he is a public man, 
and I must not offend him with my presence, branded 
as I am. As little can I stay to meet degradation, 
where hitherto I have only met distinction. We have 
indulged too long in visions that never may be realized. 
Yon are destined to adorn an elevated sphere; I to 
range through life an alien and an outcast. You will 
think of me sometimes, Caroline, in after life, with 
less pain I trust, but not with less pity, less esteem 
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than now. And I— but this is vain 1 ’tis draining the 
little courage I have left, and I shall want it all when 
we have parted. Oh! to have breathed so long be¬ 
side thee; to have studied all thy charms and gracevS 
till my eyes grew familiar with their dazzling lustre ; 
and then to rush into the Cimmerian night of absence ! 
eternal absence! like a second Adam banished from 
Paradise, with all a wild and unknown world before 
me,” 

Fear it not, my Clarence, when thy Eve goes with 
thee. Nay, do not question or dispute my rcsolulioii. 
Be your fortune what it may, from this hour 1 share 
it. Trust me, 1 have no terrors for the future. Borne 
up by mutual love, we cannot fall; 'lis only separation 
makes us weak.” 

“ Do I hear aright ? pause awhile, my love; tempt 
me not thus, make me not the wretch to seize you at 
a fond unguarded moment, and drag you down a gulf 
you ne’er can rise frorm Look, look around, see what 
you would leave—rank, fortune, pleasure, and distinc¬ 
tion. What do you embrace ? poverty, obscurity, nay 
dishonour.” 

‘‘ Not so j dishonour never yet was coupled with tl)fc 
name of Clarence, and were it so, branded by all the 
world, you’re white to me. You make a false estimate 
of what I leave; without you all is barrenness j with 
you all is hope. In any other situation, there would 
be an indelicacy foreign to my nature, thus to press on 
you the assurance of my love : but I cannot let you fall 
from a sentiment of refinement that is only fitted for 
the place in which it sprung. The free and pure emo- 
tions of nature, spurn the fetters of etiquette and cus- 
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tom. ll has ever been my feeling that, wlicn once a 
woman has confessed her attachment, every concession, 
every exertion is as much due on her part as on his. 
It is only descending from the heroics by which we 
exalt ourselves into heroines, and acting on the princi- 
[)les of common sense and common feelings; on sucli 
I now act. Never will I forsake you, Clarence j 1 
tuiii my back on scenes that are only bright when 
shared with you, I will call upon the talents I pos¬ 
sess, the resources my education afford me, and unite 
myself to your toils as well as your fate.*’ 

“ Oh ! noblest as you arc dearest of created beings,'’ 
exclaimed the penetrated Clarence: How ill do I 

deserve you, liovv much less, could I admit a sacrifice 
sucJi as you offer me. ’riie eyes of the world, the 
hopes of friends are on you ,* far different is the election 
they ex[>ect you to make. Now at the moment that 1 
feel you t\vined with my heart strings, and that my 
love and life must cease together, honour and gratitude 
bid me step back, and chase the selfish wishes from 
my heart, that love has planted there. No, first and 
only idol of iny soul, farewell. Like a bankrupt 
wwetcli, J give up the last and brightest gem my 
fortune boasted, rather than bury it with me in a dun¬ 
geon.” 

“ No, like an ingrate, yrm would cast it from you. 
Oh ! Clarence, this is no hour to indulge the fond re¬ 
proaches of suffering love. But you go not hence, or 
if you do, I go forth with you; and till you lay me in 
the last cold sleep, from which there is no waking, 
these eyes shall never cease to watch with thee, to 
20 3 m 
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weep for thee. Never till that hour shall ihon he 
again a solitary, a homeless wanderer 1” 

“ Merciful heaven I’* ejaculated Clarence, as ho 
raised his hands and eyes, and then caught Caroline to 
his breast; “ Thou hast bestowed a treasure beyond 
the pride of empire, or the wealth of worlds, and I 
will wear her in my heart of hearts the proudest and 
the happiest of men I” 

For a moniont they indulged the transport of <lo- 
voted love, as Clarence reiterated,My wife ! my Ca¬ 
roline !” and she, My preserver! my husband I” 
Then, checking the violence of their feelings, they en¬ 
tered on the consideration necessary to the arrange¬ 
ment for their flight. 

Caroline was one of those women who in humble 
life would have made what is termed a good manager, 
a science which, though it brings its possessor none of 
that hollow praise which is attached to more brilliant 
and less useful qualifications, is nevertheless the science 
of happiness. She saw immediately the best and 
readiest plans to adopt on every occasion, and was as 
prompt to execute, as she was quick in the conception. 
Clarence listened to her at once with delight and ad¬ 
miration, as she sketched the whole arrangement of 
their departure and progress. Informing him with 
precision his best plan for procuring horses, &c. and 
the geography of the road they were to travel. 

My sweet Caroline ! dear arbitress of my future 
destiny, will you pardon niy opposing one point of 
your arrangement ? It is that which makes Miss Bel¬ 
mont a partner in our flight; it cannot aid, and might 
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impede our course, while it will throw a censure 
upon her she might as well avoid. Do not even 
apprize her of your intention, do not even bid her 
farewell.’" 

“ I believe you are right, my dear Clarence. I only 
thought of myself when I proposed her joining us. 
My heart is saddened as I think of leaving her, for 
many a petulant and wayward humour has she borne 
from me. How could 1 inflict them upon one so gen¬ 
tle? C larcnec, I have many faults ; but my love shall 
cure or conquer them. There is not one but I will 
tear awav, though it had been cherished at mv heart 
from cliihlhood, if I but sec it render me less dear to 
you. Ilut we arc wasting precious moments ; go, and, 
as Delvidcra says, ^ Itevicmber twelve^ 

S1"C had scarcely reached her own room, ere Adda 
entered, declaring she had only just been able to break 
away, and solicitously inquiring the cause of her ab¬ 
sence. Caroline pleaded indisposition, and expressed 
a fear that she had a tendency to fever; but attribute 
ifig the whole to the effect of a cold, and of anxiety 
of mind. 

“ I shall retire to bed immediately, and lie late in 
tlie UKuuing; in fact, nurse myself the whole of the 
tlay, sovereign remedies with me. MjdvC my apologies 
in the drawing-room, and particularly whisper my ex¬ 
cuses to the new comers, I mean the ladies ; so now 
dear Adda good night.” She kissed our heroine with 
unusual tenderness, who returned her embrace with 
equal affection, and returned to the drawing-room per¬ 
fectly unsuspicious of her friend’s resolves. 

As soon as Adda was gone, Caroline rung for her 
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own maid; and during the interval of solitude, lier 
thoughts were busied in seeking excuses for the step 
she meditated. Among the most prominent of which 
was tlie certainty of Lord Rutledge declaring himself 
her lover, and the support he Avoiild meet on all sides, 
being a still greater favourite with her family than Mr, 
Chudicigh, especially with her brothers ; and now that 
he was the possessor of a title and a fortune, she knew 
he would supersede every less opulent and distin¬ 
guished suitor with her father. 

The moment Ann appeared, her mistress pointed to 
some things which in the midst of her meditations she 
had been selecting from her drawers, and desired ijcr 
to pack them. The woman stared, not being aware 
that her lady intended making any visit; and observ¬ 
ing the things chosen out were the last with which she 
generally troubled herself; commonly merely looking 
to a particular head-dress, and naming some other ar¬ 
ticle of light and ornamental decoratif>n. Hut on the 
present occasion, a h'w necessaries only were thrown 
logether. Carolirie could not suppress a smile at the 
silent astonishment with which Ann went rnechani- 
caliy through the task of packing the little trunk ; and 
which increased when she saw her lady take her jewel 
casket, and a sum of money, and jdace it also wititin 
the mysterious box, which unlike Pandora’s, had the 
best thing at the top instead of the bottom. 

“Ann, you are surprised at all this; and so con¬ 
vinced am I of vour afFcction for me, that I will trust 
you—nay, I shall need your assistance. You arc nty 
foster-sister, the same milk has nourished us both. 
Let that circumstance have its full weight.*’ 
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*^Dear madam, I hope I have always showed my 
love and duty too well for you to doubt it at this time 
of day ; and I hope you believe there is nothing \ would 
not do cither to please or serve you.” 

‘^Then you can do both, Ann, and by a very simple 
line of conduct. A little before twelve, attend me 
with that box to the garden gate, the gate that leads 
into the lane. There 1 shall bid you farewell. Return 
to the liuusc, and sleep in my room, and refuse adinit- 
lance to every one to-morrow, under the plea of my 
indisposition and disinclination to sec any one; thus 1 
-hall at least gain a day and night before any pursuit 
. an be commenced, for I imagine the day after lo* 
morrow my absence must bec(*me known.” 

‘‘Good gracious madam, what do you say? is it 
possible yon arc going to make a dcvelaj)cmc}it! Oli, 
imuiam, your papa, the captain, will kill me when he 
conies to know that 1 have been a complice. Oh 1 in- 
tlecd ma’am, let me persuade you to think—” 

“ I have thought, Ann, and determined ; I hope you 
do not expect that any thing you can urge can divert 
me fioin my purpose, ^laiiagc this little commission 
skilfully, keep my flight unknown as long as you can, 
and trust me I shall recompense you for this, as well 
as other services, amj)ly.” 

“ Oh ! my dear madam, 1 hope you do not think of 
parting with me; and if I cannot accompany, that 
you will permit me to join you aftc rwards, and very 
soon.” 

Another woman would have sighed, as the rccolJec- 
tiou came across her, that henceforth she must forego 
the luxury and pageantry of style and fortune. Not so 
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Caroline. She did not suffer her spirit one moment 
to unbend, or indulge in the weakness of vain lamen¬ 
tation. Clarence and the sufferings he had braved 
were at once her object and example; and her voice 
lost not one tone of cheerfulness as she replied— 

“ No, Ann) I shall probably not require your ser¬ 
vices, as I shall— but no matter; it shall be n)y care 
that you are provided for. I did not bring you from 
your grandmother’s cottage in Devonshire, to throw 
you on the chances of the world. But I will write to 
you on the subject; now 1 have no time, get my riding 
habit, hat, and veil .” 

Caroline saw tijc tears in Ann’s eyes, and was 
touched by the silent and unobtrusive affection of the 
poor girl, who was a very distinct character from that 
of the professed waiting-woman, 

‘‘ Not that hat, Ann,” cried her mistress ; my 
black one and my black veil, I must not be conspi- 
cuous. This dark habit is the very thing. Come, 
come Ann, wipe away those tears, surely this is a sad 
way of wishing me joy.” 

“ But indeed T do, madam,” said Ann, now sobbing 
audibly; “But oh! this is’nt the wedding I expected 
yours to be. I always reckoned on the do/.ons and 
dozens of white satin bows I should have to make; 
and the ringing of the bells, and the joy and the glee 
of every body. Lady Emilia^s was a very pretty wed¬ 
ding, but I always thought yours would be much 
prettier, because you arc so much livelier than your 
cousin; and all at last to end in your stealing away at 
night, and instead of laughing and rejoicing, there’s to 
be nothing but crying and scolding.” 
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Never did Lydia Languish sigh more over the frus¬ 
tration of her elopement, than this worthy Abigail over 
the progress of Caroline’s; but it did not damp tlic 
spirits of her mistress, whose greatest pain arose from 
suspense, and watching for the expected hour; that 
hour in which she was to overstep the limits of filial 
duty, and feminine decorum. The merits of her lover, 
and the motives of her conduct, however, in some mea¬ 
sure sanctified her crime ; but of these Ann could not 
judge, her lady not having made her acquainted with 
the partner of her tlight; and as to the tnoiivcs, poor 
Ann was incapable of estimating them. With a sad 
and unwilling step therefore, she descended the back 
stairs, followed by her mistress. The moment was 
one of breathless anxiety; they were without a light, 
save that which flashed in sparks of agitation from 
their eyes. Tlic company were all assembled in the 
supper-room, and the servants consequently fully en¬ 
gaged ; yet still they trembled from the apprehension 
of being met. Perhaps it was under the influence of 
fright, but ere they had descended many stairs, Ann 
pitched down the remainder of the flight, with the box 
she carried, and came with no gentle bounce against a 
door at the bottom, 

Caroline stood still, struck with panic at an event so 
unfortunate, and at a noise which, to her apprchciisiw 
cars, sounded nothing short of thunder ; but recovering 
herself immediately, she ran down, and in a whispering 
voice asked Ann, who had not uttered a sound, if she 
was hurt. Great was Caroline’s relief to hear her re¬ 
ply in the negative. As there were still more stairs 
to descend, Caroline, forgetting all the helplessness 
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that generally distinguishes women of her rank, wished 
to take charge of the box. I^ut this was a proposal 
more shocking to the faithful Ann, than the fright of 
die fall, or the terror of the elopement; and Caroline, 
finding that her servant’s notions of cticjiicttc would 
j(*nd her to forget the necessity of silence and caution, 
yielded up the point. Again they were proceeding, 
when the door against which Ann had fallen, was sud¬ 
denly opened, and an old domestic, whom the noise 
had reached, appeared. Caroline hastily stepped back, 
to avoid the light of the cAtidle he held in his hand, 
while Ann with an admirable presence of mind blew 
it out. 

“ So Miss Ann these arc your tricks,” exclaimed he, 
surlily; It’s a pity your lady docs’nt know .some of 

•i 

your goings-on. Jf the truth was known, you’ve been 
rompsing with that idle fellow .lames, and he’s now 
playing at hide and seek in the recess; I thought I 
caught a glance of his hat. Well, well, recollect the 
pitcher that goes so often to the well, gets broke at 
last. Aye, aye, if these are jour Devonshire tricks, you 
had best leave them where you found themand the 
old man continued muttering, as he closed the door. 

Poor Ann’s checks tingled with unseen blushes, as 
they renewed their flight, with quicker and more cau¬ 
tions steps. 

Thank heaven I” ejaculated Caroline, as they 
reached the garden where a drizzling rain was fast 
falling. 

Oh! my dear lady I” said Ann in a low voice, 
“ What a melancholy night! And are you going all the 
way to Greenland ?** 
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“ Not so far 1 liopc, Ann,*’ rt plicd her njistrcss, who 
in spite of agitation and distress, could not forbear 
smiling at the misnomer. Though, when we consider 
(to use a cant phrase) the number of grecn^horjis that 
visit Gretna, it is as good a name for it as any other. 

“ Is it you, my life ?” exclaimed Clarence as she ap- 
[>rouched the gate. Oh ! there was joy, assurance, 
hope, and happiness in the sound ; never was his voice 
moie.welcome to her cars, and she panted to fly into 
his arms; but on essaying to ojicn tlie gate, they found 
it locked. 

We might have thought of this 1” exclaimed Caro 
enraged at having forgotten so obvious a circum- 
s I a nee. 

“ Oh niadam !” cried Ann, Heaven is against it, or 
-SO n any cihsleCricatioufi would nev'er have occurred. It 
is not loo late; pia\, pray, let me persuade you to 
I etui 11 .” 

. Alas, hail Clarence stood at the everlasting gate of 
r»uadise, in her present mood, he would have lured Ca¬ 
roline away, though a losy cherubim, instead of the 
lain-drcncbed Ann, had been persuading her to tlic 
contrary. 

“ Ihu down tlic box cm I upwards,” said her nii»- 
tress, with a look wliicli*, lould Ami have seen, would 
*have compelled obedience without llie aid of words. 
Caroline stepped upon it. “ Wiicn I am over, ” she 
paused to say, “push tlie. box under the gate Fare- 
wnll Ann, and be-faithful 1” Then. jWacing i.er foot 
in the rail?* of the gate, she in this manner ascended lo 
‘h(.‘ top, from whenie sIk- sprung into the extended 
arms of her grateful and adoring Clarence. 

20 3 N 
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CHAPTER XXVTll. 


The next morninsr tlie Earl of Errol was presented 
with CIarcriee*s letter, which, after the conversation he 
had held with the Marquis de Pomenars, distressed but 
did not surprise him. The simple and powerful elo¬ 
quence of Clarence’s style, the candid and int^enuons 
confession that his name was assumed, but that though 
he had suppressed circumstances in his history, he had 
made no other statements that were not founded in 
truth, pleaded favourable for him in the kindly heart 
of the venerable nobleman. 

He regretted the subversion of the plans which he 
l»ad formed. Age had not so far chilled his heart 
or shut out the memorv of his own youthful feelings, 
but that he could feel for what he imagined must be 
the suffering of the unfortunate young man at leaving 
Adela, as well as for hers at losing him ; and with a 
mind occupied by an irrepressible wish of saving him 
from ruin and distress, if he could not raise him to 

• 

distinction and happiness, he sent a message to the 
marquis, desiring the honour of his company a few 
moments in the library. 

Clarence’s letter, written before his interview with 
Caroline, glanced at no subject, but his own imme¬ 
diate situation ; and the carl was i;cpcrusing it, as the 
marquis entered. 
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“ I have requested tlie honor of this interview, my 
lord, to renew the subject on which we were engaged 
last night. Clarence, or as you call him Merteuil, has 
flown, and I must confess my pity pursues him. You 
think of him with too much severity.*' 

“ Desertion, my lord,” cried the marquis, ‘^is a 
crime of no common magnitude in the eyes of a sol¬ 
dier and a loyal subject. Murder is a still deeper one 
to the man and to the Christian. Of both these crimes 
I know him to be guilty. His flight at once declares 
his guilt.” 

Perhaps you judge him too severely. 1 have heard 
the story on which you ground the charge of murder; 
from his own lips 'tis true ; but every word he uttered 
bore the stamp of truth, and in the whole of that 
transaction, I rcirard him more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

“ Suppose it so,” was the reply, the first crime is 
still untouched by any extenuation of the second. 
When he enrolled himself on the list of honourable 
men, he slioukl have brought that loyalty and firmness 
that becomes a soldier, and not have d(‘sccraled the 
uniform of valour, by covering a coward's lieart with 

It. 

‘‘ My lord, he is no coward. In the little time I 
have known, and have had occasion to observe his cha¬ 
racter, I have traced no movement of a base ignoble 
soul; on the contrary, he has on every occasion exhi¬ 
bited sentiments and conrluct the most irreproachable, 
and at times the most praiseworthy ; and that, with 
that unstudied carelessness which spoke it was the 
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habit of his mind. Clarence is no artificial character. 
To have pi'cscrvcd the uniformity which he has done, 
is beyond the reach of art, howev'er skilled. You have 
been prejudiced against him.*’ 

And you, my lord, arc [irejudiced for him ; he has 
talent and graces* he has a specious eloijuenee that 
does much for him ; and he once stood high iii mv 
favour, but all that I once admired in his charaettT, 
only points him out to me a more dangerous being 
tlian he would be if less gifted. Honoured, however, 
as he is with your esteem, I will not do yt)n the vio¬ 
lence to puTsSue him, as perhaps tlic strict line (»f duty 
bids me do. He has fled, you say; jieaee be with him ; 
but let him not cross n y path again. In any revolu¬ 
tion of affairs, my country would have little to tliaiik 
me for, in leaving a man like him at large, among a 
people naiitralhj hostile to her cause.” 

“ You are warm, my lord,” cried the carl, rising in 
imitation of the marquis; “thank heaven, the balance 
of power in Kurofie is at present pretty equal, and a 
fly’s alighting t>n the beam is not likely to disturb its 
equipondcrancc.” 

“ Her ladyship the marchioness, desires me to in¬ 
form your lordship that the carriage waits,” cried a 
servant, opening the library door. 

The marquis nodded, and the domestic retired. 
Irritated as he felt against his noble visitor, tlic earl 
iceolleetcd he was in his own house. Smoothing 
lii.s brow, he asked with as much courtesy as lie could 
assume, if he was going to take a view of Ki< h- 
mond ? A 
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“ No, my lord ; the marchioness is so iinputicnt lo 
sec her uncle and cousin, to say nothing of our wish 
not to separate Adele and Frederic, that we have dc- 
tcrinincd on an immediate transit to VVoburn. AVc 
shall have the honour of your company ?” 

To the drawing-room, to bid the ladies farewell, 
certainly,'’ replied the earl; “ but it will be some days 
before I could convenientiv leave here.” 

On reaching the saloon, they found the ladies in high 
divai), on the subject of Caroline; for Ann, faithful to 
her trust, had denied admittance to our heroine, Lady 
Mi Isom, and the marchioness, who had severally de¬ 
sired to see her. 

The wlH>le party were anxious to adjourn to \Vo- 
l)urn, but to leave Miss Auher alone and indisposed, 
fippeared impossible. Lady Milsoni, with her usual 
sweetness, aiul willingntss at sclf-sacrificc, proposed 
being left behind ; hut her sister and her husband 
would not hearofvsuch an arrangement. Our heroine, 
(who traced Caroline’s iiulisposition to the discovery 
which had occurred wi ll regard to Clarence, and 
which had been the subject of general discussion dur¬ 
ing breakfast,) declared her intention of remaining at 
Richmond till Miss Auber's recovery permitted their 
travelling together; but the lively Adclc raised an out¬ 
cry against such a measure, and eloquently urged her 
new friend to accompany her to Woburn. Adelc’s 
voice sounded to our heroine like the call of a heavenly 
messenger, seconding as it did the yearnings of her 
heart to behold its sovereign. 

“ It were a crim^ to leave Misa Belmont bchiinl,” 
cued Lord Milsorn; “she must have been long wta* 
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Tied of this place, and you see the mere name of ano¬ 
ther makes her sparkle with pleasure/' 

SutTer me to be arbiter in this doubtful and im¬ 
portant case,” cried the Earl of Errol; Miss Auber 
is, as we all know, apt to be capricious, perhaps her 
present seclusion has no more serious cause; in which 
event, it were to be lamented, that the pleasure of 
many should suffer for the whim of one. She has her 
own maid, and may command my housekeeper, and 
every servant in the house; and I will myself do my 
utmost for her comfort; and more than all,” his lord¬ 
ship added with a significant smile, “ 1 will keep 
Mr. Chudleigh with me, to be in readiness to attend 
her to Woburn whenever she shall feci so inclined.” 

The wisdom of tlie plan was acknovvledged by the 
majority of the company; but Adda, whose heart, 
though throbbing towards Seeton, yet deeply sympa¬ 
thized with Caroline, still persisted in being left be- 
bind; Lord Elmer then declared he would also remain 
as the coadjutor of Mr. Chudleigh. The carl was not 
slow to perceive, that this declaration was displeasing 
to her, and he thought of the unfortunate absentee, 
whose place he imagined his lordship assumed, kindly 
hoping that change of scene and society would operate 
to dissipate the melancholy that he did not doubt was 
preying with hidden venom on her heart, he again 
urged her joining the party. A wish to show Lord 
Elmer that he had nothing to hope, contributed to the 
facility with which she yielded ; and fearful of distress¬ 
ing or disturbing Caroline, whom Ann had told them 
was disposed to sleep, they left ^heir wishes and in¬ 
junctions as to care, and an early joining them at 
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Woburn, with the earl and Mr. Chudleigh, hastened 
to make the necessary preparations, and in less than 
an hour Richmond was deserted. 

If angels have any fun in them, says Horace Wal¬ 
pole, how must they laugh at ns. Certainly to any 
being endowed with a capability of Jooking into the 
views and expectancies of the several parties tlmt 
figure in the present story, all at the same moment, 
the combination would produce an effect highly co¬ 
mic; while on this side, he would behold one, busily 
engaged in weaving a web of the most artful and com¬ 
plicated texture; on that, he would observe another, 
as anxiously engaged in its unravelling. Thus, while 
Captain Auber was sketching schemes of ambition, 
and like Sir Giles Overreach, anxiously expecting the 
hour when he might hail his honourable daughter, she 
was travelling north, unsuspected and unimpeded, 
with a poor, proscribed, and nameless individual; every 
hour flying farther from the goal at which he hoped to 
see her arrive, and to which he imagined every hour 
was hastening her. It appeared to him, as if the ma¬ 
noeuvring of years was to be suddenly rewarded by 
the splendid establishment of all his children. 


“ Of all the causes that conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head witli strongest bias rules— 
Is pride;—the never-failing vice of fools.” 


It is often the fate of man to feel most secure when 
most proximate to danger: it was the case with more 
than one of the residents at Woburn. Lord Egremont, 
who had neither received directly or indirectly any 
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communications with respect to Oswald and Lady 
Ruthven, occasionally sliinibtTCd in this fancied secu¬ 
rity; but yet with him, it was like the sleep of a fe¬ 
verish patient, the least thing startled him, and awoke 
the coward terrors of his soul. This intermitting state 
of uncertainty an^ apprehension, led him to a freer use 
of wine than he had ever before accustomed himself 
to. It served at once to banish reflection, and stimu¬ 
lated his spirits, though like a false friend, it often be¬ 
trayed him into pain and folly, when the debauch of 
the night left him an invalid in the morning; while 
recollections of sentiments he had uttered, of tales he 
had related, ‘ rose out of chaos,’ and like spectres 
among ruins, haunted and disturbed his mind. 

An intoxication, though not the result of the intem¬ 
perate use of wine, seemed also to possess Miss Egre- 
rnont, whf), released from the subjection in which litr 
aunt and Lady Ruthven held her, one by the spell of 
interest, and the other by the force of superior intel¬ 
lect, grew wanton from the excess of power and of 
liberty. Like a vessel coming into harbour, she spread 
all sail, and made certain of a safe and happy anchor¬ 
age. Availing herself of all that art and dress could do 
in aid of her person, and with manners and sentiments 
equally fictitious, she believed she was making herself 
an ol)jcct of admiration and desire, to him of wdiosc 
future destiny she arrogated to herself the disposal. 

Thus while apparently to themselves pursuing the 
straight forward path of their own wishes, they were 
in fact travelling a contrary road; while impressed 
with the belief that they were drawing on with the 
spell of resistless attraction the ultimatum of their 
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liAppiness, they were really presenting ihe repelling 
point. 

‘‘ Who have we here?” cried Lord Egremont, who 
was lounging in an ottoman near a window in the 
drawing-room, as the carriages wjth the party from 
Richmond drove up the avenue; “by all that’s bright 
and beautiful on earth, Lady Milsom and the ladies of 
iicr party.” 

Frederic upset the chess-board on which he had 
boon engaging an occasional visitor, and flew down 
stairs, before his lordship bad reached the room-door; 
and returning a few minutes after, with the beautiful 
Adcle» presented her to Miss Egremont, who stood In 
great stale at the head of the room, to receive her dis¬ 
tinguished guests. 

Captain Auber advanced to his niece the mai- 
chioness, with one of his most elaborate smiles, and 
an urbanity of manner that was a chef d'wuvre of 
softness and sweetness. He then turned to the lovely 
brunette, and Laving paid her some elegant French 
lompliments, he addressed himself to her father; 
thus successive'y giving every one that share of his 
attention, which tliey were entitled to from the cir¬ 
cumstances of rank, relationship, friendship, or com¬ 
mon courtesy^ 

“ Cut where is Caroline ?” be at length inquired, 
after having vainly expected to see her make her ap- 
l)earance. 

“ Indeed my dear uncle,” replied Lady Milsoin, “ 1 
blush to hear you make the inquiry. We have left 
her behind, and I feel so sensibly that I have acted 
20 3 o 
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wrpng and unkindly, that J will positively rctiini again 
immediately.” ' 

The circumstance was then explained to the captain, 
who appeared little pleased ; but the entrance of Mr. 
Auber diverted th§ conversation. The carriages, which 
had not yet diiven from the door, had informed him 
of the arrivals ; he therefore ciitcrcd, prepared to meet 
the company that filled the drawing-room. His first 
glance was involuntarily given to Adda, but she was 
not the first, by many, he addressed ; so much will 
external conduct frequently bcly the hidden impulses 
of the heart. He soon missed Caroline, and inquired 
for her, and again the story was repeated, to the dis¬ 
concertion of Miss Belmont and Lady Milsom, who 
became every moment more ashamed of their de¬ 
sertion. 

He next (making an effort that did some violence to 
his feelings) asked for Clarence, and as he did so again, 
glanced a penetrating loolc at Adda, but she was so 
besieged by Lord Egremont, that the inquiry did not 
reach her. It however drew the attention of others, 
and Clarence and his sudden departure became the 
topic of conversation. The interest the circumstance 
excited was general; though the feeling on the occa¬ 
sion very different. Lord Egremont suspended the 
attentions of his obtrusive gallantry, to listen to an 
event that "gave him secret satisfaction. Frederic 
spoke warmly in his favour, and lamented the way 
wardness of his fate; even Miss Egremont had a mite 
of praise and pity for him, while Seeton Auber knew 
not whether to be sad or to rejoice. He studied Adda’s 
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countenance as much as he could without being re¬ 
marked, while ihe subject was on the tapisy and he 
traced in it none of that depth of anguish which such 
an event was caiculated to excite. The radiant blush 
of rapture that had followed his entn^nce, was yet upon 
licr check; and though her eye softened with a tender 
iry, nay, though he ev'en saw a tear glisten in its lash, 
there was a (luiesccnec, a passive rather than active 
feeling of concern, that convinced him, notwithstanding 
all the appearances (hat had perplexed him, that Cl:i> 
rence was not so intimately dear to her heart as cir¬ 
cumstances had induced him to believe. 

Captain Auber, utiinindful of the debt of gratitude 
he owed him for the preservation of his daughter’s 
life, listened to the severe animadversions of the mar¬ 
quis with the utmost complacency, and remarked on 
the Tmprudence of the earl receiving an uiirccom- 
nicndovl person into his service. 

“ Imprudent as it may have been, sir,’* tried Fre- 
dcric, with some disgust, “ to that circumstance, 
to which I should rather give another term, you ow'e 
the life of your child. He saved Caroline’s at the 
risk of his own ; and how unostentatiously did be 
ever shun the applause and gratitude he merited*” 

“ Well, well,” cried the captain, feeling the re¬ 
proof, “ 1 believe 1 was never backward in acknow¬ 
ledgements.” 

“ And arc they sufficient to pay a life-long debt ?’» 
interposed Seeton, in a tone more mild but not less 
firm than his brother’s, and with whom Clarence 
gvcw more into favour as he felt he bad not to fear 
him as a rival: “ I must confess,” lie added, “ there 
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have been times when ( have wished his modest me¬ 
rits, And his graceful talent, could stand in the stead 
of rank and fortune; and she whom he had saved, re¬ 
ward him with the sweetest recornpence woman can 
bestow.*’ ^ 

Again he glanced towards Adcla, as the remem¬ 
brance of the accident which had first introduced 
them to each other, shot across his mind. ’I'heir 
(^yes met, and in that mutual and momentary period 
of intelligence, a volume was spoken to cither heart. 
Gratitude for preservation, delight that he was the 
preserver, beamed in Adela’s soft dark eyes, while 
alt that present .admiration, or remembered plea¬ 
sure could kindle of passion and of transport burned 
in hU. 

“ Great heavens !*’ cried the captain, forg^ting 

himself, and yielding to the violence of sudden anger; 

“ Profane not my ears by such a sentiment. Sooner 

% 

w'ould I see her in the grave, than see her live to 
give one answering thought to his presumptuous 
passion, if he had dared to lift his hopes so high.’* 
Adele d’Audign^, who understood English enough 
to comprehend tolerably well the conversation that 
had passed, leaned Cowards Miss Belmont, as she 
whispei*ed— 

'est la prosperity qui donne Ics amis; tnais 
c ’est 1 ’adversity qui les yprouve.’* 

At this moment a letter was brought to the captain ; 
looking around for permission, he broke the seal, and 
perused its contents with no common interest. Lady 
Milsom rose^ ancl tripped to the window where her 
uncle stood. 
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‘‘Exfusc niy curiosity/" she cried; **but that is 
from Oscar, or rather I should now say, Lord Rut- 
Jcd^^c : I know the hand, and fancy I can guess the 
purport of the scroll.” 

“ You have, if I mistake not,” said her uncle, with 
a tone and a[)pefirancc from which all displeasure was 
banished, “good reasons for guessing so clevtrly. 
Hi.s lordship’s impatience would not suffer him to 
complete hi.s journey without making me acquainted 
w.th his hopes and pretensions.” 

“ And I see you are not displeased w'ith them 
(jl)scivcd his niece. 

“ Displeased ! my dear Emilia 1” 

“ Rut you may remember when I hinted the cir¬ 
cumstance to yon some time hack,” interrupted she, 
“ \ on.were not quite so complacent.” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” replied the captain; 
“ ' shall set off for Richmond t(>-morrow morning, 
to inform Caroline of the affair myself,” he added ; 
“ tell me, my dear, do you think I shall find her fa¬ 
vourably disposed towards his lordship ?” 

“ Nay, my dear sir, what a riddle you arc proposing 
to me I Always iiieoniprehcn.sible, my cousin seems 
more so than ever; how'ever, I think Oscar is belter 
suited to her than any one who has yet been pro¬ 
posed. 1 will go with you to-morrow, my dear sir, 
for 1 am all impatience to know how she will act.” 
Culling Lord Milsom to the coiiference, she made her 
ui raugenicnts accordingly; and soon after the ladies 
tripped away to their toilets. 

In leaving the saloon, Adela was so delayed by her 
noble host, that she found herself the last and alone^ 
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not knovyitig which of the dressing-rooms to appro¬ 
priate; but she had scarcely paused a moment, after 
running up stairs, when a gentle voice, in accents 
familiar to her ear, asked permission to conduct her 
to her room ; and lurning to the speaker, she beheld 
Margaret. 

Her surprise was not equal to the poor girl’s plea¬ 
sure, into whose eyes tears of joy spontaneously 
sprung. 

“ Oh, madam ! this is what I have prayed for,” she 
exclaimed, as soon the door of the boudoir was closed ; 
“ to see you again has been the dearest wish of my 
heaj t.” 

‘‘ V'ou are very good, Margaret, to have retained so 
kind a remembrance of me. But by what strange 
circumstances do I find you here 

Oh ! it is all owing to Mr. Auber, madam,” 

Mr. Auber !” repeated Adcia, as the sound of 
that name acted with talismanic power on her heart, 
and mode it pendulate with increased velocity. 

“ Yes, madam, he has snatched me from the mise¬ 
rable servitude in which you saw me; and I am now 
the housekeeper’s attendant and assistant, my chief 
occupation being with my needle. Oh! madam, I 
have now two to pray for, you and Mr. Auber; Oh ! 
but indeed there is another person that was kind to 
poor Margaret, and that was Mr. Clarence. Oh 1 sure 
you have all the same spirit.” 

Adela checked the gratefnl volubility of Margaret, 
by again reverting to the circumstance of her boding 
a friend in Mr. Auber, interested in any event in 
which be took a part, Margaret immediately obeyed 
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by reverting to her own history; but she began it at 
a much earlier period than her lovely auditress de¬ 
sired, who had, however, too much good nature to 
eheck or inierrupt her. Her iiairative also included 
a sketch of Mrs. Laggon’s life, especially the circum¬ 
stances of distress occasioned by the imprudence of 
her son, and which had been the immediate cause of 
her removal from London. All this was listened to 
with anxious impatience; but at length came the 
scene of the night of Seeton*s appearance at Mrs. 
Laggon’s, and Adela felt herself amply rewarded in 
the most delightful feelings for the previous tedium of 
the storv. 

Oh ! madam,” continued Margaret, ‘‘ he has been 
so good : he sent for me yesterday morning, and says 
he, Margaret, (with the sweetest voice I ever heard,) 
are you comfortable, Margaret? Arc you happy?** 
Oh madam, the tears came in my eyes, and 1 could 
not answer him, and then he put his hand in his purse, 
(and to be sure what a hand it is, and what a manner 
he has with him,) and giving me some money, he told 
me to buy myself some ribbons. Oh ! madam, don’t 
you think he is the most beautiful creature on the 
earth ? What eyes he has 1” 

“ Ah r’ said Adela, “ they seem to love whate’er 
they look upon.” 

Oh ! madam, thkt’s the very thing they do; 
but 1 should never have thought of saying it.” 

** Heaven has been kind indeed to you, Margaret, 
to raise you such a friend,” cried Miss Belmont; 
. ** lut I never shall be dressed in time for dinner to¬ 
day, I think, for nothing can 1 get to sit as 1 wish it. 
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1 cannot endure this blue satin boddice, my colour U 
too high for it. I hope they have packed up some¬ 
thing more endurable.*' 

The high colour of which Adda complained, height¬ 
ened as she thought for whom she was so fastidious 
in the choice and arrangement of her dress, and so 
sedulous about her appearance. But when her toilette 
was ended, she felt every reason to be satisfied with 
the result., A robe of the lightest texture and the 
purest white, fell in graceful drapery, over a figure 
perfectly exquisite, while the boddice and short sleeves 
consisting of lace and white satin, set off a neck and 
arms unrivalled in form and colour. A band of pearl 
was simply enwreathed with her bright auburn hair, 
which fell in careless ringlets round her neck, pearl 
car-rings, white gloves, and white satin shoes, finished 
a dress which had little to boast in point of value, but 
every thing as regarded simple elegance, and unaf¬ 
fected grace. , 

At the door of the saloon, Mr. Auber met her, and 
contrary to her expectation, instead of finding herself 
the last, she was the first lady who entered the room. 
In fact, dressing abroad is a more tedious business 
than the same operation at home ; a large party was 
also expected, for which cards had been issued above 
a month ; all, or any of these were circumstances 
sufficient to account for the unusual labours of the 
toilette. There was no shade upon the radiant brow 
of Adela, as Mr. Auber led her to a scat 5 the sweet 
smile upon her lips was not the forced offspring (>f 
a melancholy heart, but the free and gentle light of a 
rejoicing though a timid spirit. ‘‘ She docs not, can* 
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not love that fugitive,'* Sceton thought; and as the 
certainty grew upon his heart, his compassion for Cla¬ 
rence’s unfortunate fate augmented. 

“ Oh ! Miss Belmont!" he cried, as he seated him¬ 
self by her, ‘Met me repay myself for my long, long 
exile, by snatching this opportiintty of conversing 
with you. How have you sjioiled me," he continued, 
taking her unresisting hand, “ for other society. I 
may say with poor Antonio, that such a 5vant-\vit has 
your absence made of me,— 

‘ That I have much ado to know myself.” ’ 

“ And 1," said Adela, smiling, and withdrawing hot 
hand, “ may reply with Grntiano— 

* Believe me, you arc marvellously changed.* 

For j’ou have grown a flatterer since vve parted^ and if 
you remember, honest sincerity and simple truth was 
to have been the rule of our converse.” 

“ I believe you found me, when last we met in 
Lord Milsom’s library, but little tinged with the fault 
of which you now accuse me. Have you forgiven the 
rudeness with which I arrogated to myself the privi¬ 
lege of advising you ?” 

“ Rather a.sk me, if T am sufficiently grateful for an 
interest so kind and so considerate in my well-being, 
although you acted from a mistaken impression." 

“ I see I was mistaken," said he, significaiUly. 
“ Oh I that poor wanderer, he lias left his peace as 
well aa hope behind him. How bitter must have bc'cn 
the pang with which he parted ! You khow, perhaps, 
his views ns to the future ; tell me, can 1 aid him ? 
21 3 p 
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Be candid, m> dear Miss Belmont; you do not fear 
me—or donbt but I'd befriend him ?” 

I would sooner doubt the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun,” replied Adela, fervently. But indeed, I am a 
total stranger to his prospects, nor did I see him ere 
he quitted Richmond. Could I direct you, he should 
not long want the powerful aid your friendship might 
extend him.” 

But you \vill hear from him ? You wore no com- 
•/ 

mon friends, Miss Belmont. Do you know,” and > 
again he look her hand, “ he often was the ohjt'ct of 
my envy, 1 had almost said my fear; but / can havti 
nor fear nor hope. 

‘Between the acting: of a dreadful thinp; 

And the hrst motion, ail the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 

The genius and the mttrtal instruments. 

Arc then in council, and tlic state of man 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insuiyeelion.’ 

I have been long at war with myself and with my for¬ 
tune, and at the best can be said to have barely ex¬ 
isted excepting at sunny moments, like the jircscnt; 
/Am (as it is expressed when we have too much of en¬ 
joyment) 1 live too fast.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Adela, smiling, as she blushed more 
from delight than confusion, the equilibrium is re¬ 
stored.” 

“By no means,” he rejoined. “Remember the 
many, many tedious days since last we met. And now 
do J not snatch you by the merest chance, while my 
very bliss is tantalized with fears of some sudden and 
unwelcome invasion. My terrors are already realized,” 
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tic iuidecl, as Lord Egrcinont (liaviug siicccctletl in 
breaking a conversation in vvhicli he had long been 
helil per force) advanced to join them. 

You are in a dangerous situation, Mr. Auber,” 
cried his lordship, throwing himself into a chair^ with 
eyes that gazed on Adda with an expression that dis¬ 
tressed and tiffendcd her. 

“ 1 aekij<»\vlt(lge it, my lord ; but like yourself, 1 
ani not proof against the attraction, though aware of 
the peril,*’ replied Seeton. 

“ Here comes the talisman that will preserve you, 
in the form of a young latly,*’ said his lordship, as his 
daughter entered, and fancying that he had executed 
a joke, he finished it with a laugh. 

“Are you laughing at me, papa?’* said Miss 
Egreinont, advancing with more than ordinary affec¬ 
tation. 

“ Why should you imagine so ?” he answered. 

“ Because \oli looked at me the moment I entered 
* 

and then began to laugh, and 1 cannot think there’s 
any thing to laugh at in me, Seeton, come this way \ 1 
want to speak to you, ticar.’ 

Mr. Auber obeyed and they advanced up the room 
together, while Lord Egreinont possessed himself of 
the scat he vacated, 

‘‘ How more than beautiful you are to day,” said 
he to Adcla ; whose thoughts were at that moment too 
much engaged to hear what he said. Those downcast 
eyes of rich and glowing lustre, that soft and tinted 
check, with the dark lash that sweeps its warm car- 
notion, that swan like throat, those ivory arms, and 
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that voluptuous form might warm the bosom of an 
anchorite.” 

Why, my lord,” cried Sir Charles Linden, “ you 
are giving Miss Belmont an inventory of her own 
chaims.’* 

Or rather atterhpting it,’* added Lord Elmer; it 
would be as difficult to enumerate, as impossible to 
describe them.” 

The arrival ‘of some of the invited guests called Lord 
Egremont from his post by Adela’s side, much to her 
relief and his own regret: and, by one of those ridicu¬ 
lous freaks which fortune loves to play, the person 
who next possessed himself of that envied place was 
Mr. Robert Bolton, who, with clumsy dexterity, super¬ 
seded the gentle attempt of the pensive Lord Elmer. 

A whisper not of the most subdued kind, in which 
the words “ Beauty and the Beast” occurred, fell 
harmless on the dull ear of the offending party, who 
addressed himself w'ith much self-complacency to our 
heroine. 

And so ma’am you’re come to Woburn, woe to 
us !” winking significantly to the gentlemen near him, 
and chuckling at once at the wit and gallantry of the 
remark. But I heard you was going to be married 
to the lord knows who.’* 

“Then it will be the lord knows when,” she re¬ 
plied good bumouredly; for she preferred the stupidity 
of Bolton, to the strain of gallantry and compliment 
in which she was addressed by others, and she also 
knew he would be more easily displaced than any one 
else should Mr. Auber again join her; and she there- 
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furc gave him some slight encouragement to induce 
him to retain his place. 

‘‘ And so I find,’* he rejoined, brightening at so 
favourable a reception, “ xou’ve left Miss Caroline 
behind you. You may be sure I wasn’t sorry for 
that. Its well for me that I declaVed off as I did, or 
I should have been enticed ut> that there rock and 

A 

toppled down again, instead of Mr. What’s-his-namc. 
Now do you know it’s quite beyond me to guess bow 
she, and that taiTar her brother takes delight in such 
things. She treated me as if I was a dancing bear, 
as if I’d nothing to do but to dance to any tune she 
played; and Master Cut-and-thrust must persuade 
me it was all out t)f love. Yes, I dare say, a fine life I 
should have led ! Ilut, lord bless you, it would have 
been all cakes and gingerbread to him. He’d have 
come and set her on and they’d have killed me be¬ 
tween ’em !” 

“Do you really think so?” said Sir Charles; who 
finding himself amused was willing to feed him with 
an occasional remark. 

“ Aye, as sure as eggs arc eggs !” said Bolton grow¬ 
ing more serious as the recollections of Matlock oc¬ 
curred to him. “ Why novv only just think of me get¬ 
ting bruised and battered as I did down there at Lord 
Milsom’s, where I went for a little recreation like; 
lots I got to be sure ! Oh! you iid’nt know of my 
trundle down the stairs did you?” he added, particu¬ 
larly addressing Miss Belmont. 

“ No,” said Adcla, speaking with difficulty. 

“ No to be sure !” said Bolton, ‘‘now I recollect J 
took myself oft, or better say what was left of me. 
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without seeing any body. So now 1’ 11 tell you all 
about that and applying both his hands to his chair 
he drew it still closer to her, and then placing them 
on his graceful knees resumed his narrative. 

Why you must know 1 was talking to the old 
gentleman about h!s nice quiet son; and just telling 
him the friendly manicr in which I'd been used. 
When all of a sudden i hears that that tiger was a 
coming; the captain tells me not to stir and that Fre¬ 
deric should make all straight; but lord 1 knew the 
passion he was in, so I looks about me for a place to 
get out at, and at last I finds one. Just as 1 opens 
one door, Ae was a-coming in at the other; so thinking 
of nothing but that 1 should be finished at last, in 
spite of the captain's endeavours to save me, I rushes 
out, and never sees a flight of stairs before me. Down 
I goes ! bursts a door open at the bottom, and never 
stops till 1 sits squat staring in the face of a young 
woman, who having a parasol in her hand in her fright 
strikes me with that. (They none of them thought 1 
could have enough !) Well f hollowed, and old Lady 
Elmer who was in the room screamed. At last her 
maid, (she who had given me the blow with the butt 
end of the parasol as 1 told you,) saw I was a human 
creature and that it was quite as well I should'nt je 
murdered; but I stayed for none of their consolation, 
but ordered the chaise and got into it as fast as I 
could. When, as if my death was decreed, who should 
dart his fiery eyes in upon me, as I sat waiting to drive 
off, but the maker of all the mischief, Master Frederic 
himself. As sure as there are plums in Christmas 
pudding I thought my last hour was come, but ho 
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thougbt better ol* it, and turned up his lip as if he 
didn’t tliink me worth killing, and walks himself 
away. You may be sure 1 thank’d God for my escape ; 
but I didn’t fancy myself safe till 1 got right into 
father’s house in town. Now don’t vou think I’d a 

A 

nice time of it ? At)d, the best of ft was, there wasn’t 
a soul that didn’t laugh at it as the best fun in the 
world.’* 

Mr. Bolton was silent, and so were 'those around 
him, since to speak in the present state of their mus¬ 
cles was impossible, and the risibility of one would 
have been fatal to the gravity of the whole. 

Finding no one inclined to make an observation, 
though he expected to draw largely on the sympathy 
of his auditory, he resumed ; 

“ Now I’d bet any thing that Miss Caroline is stay¬ 
ing behind for no good, she’s got some scheme in her 
head. But Heaven make me thankful that I’m out of 
her way, ;^hc never let me have a bit of pleasure if she 
could help it. Such cursed spite! Don’t you recol¬ 
lect,” again particularly addressing Adela, “at that 
pretty ball, when you was Aristides or something, 
how she behaved herself. Why now, sir,” he con¬ 
tinued, turning to Sir Charles who seemed to pay him 
most attention, “ what do you think she wanted me 
to be ?” 

“ Amphistides* perhaps,” replied the baronet. 

“ No sir. Lord bless you she’d have thought such 


* AMpJmtidei was so destitute of intellect, that he seldom romcm- 
iiered that he ever had a parent. He was desirious of learning arith- 
ineiir, but could never comprehend beyond the figure 4 * 
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a fine name as that thrown away upon me. Sir, she 
wanted me to be a common market-man, with the 
potatoes a top of my head, too, that I might look well, 
and horse-radish under my nose, and pumpkins at my 
back, and the lord knows what beside—all for the sake 
of her having her feugh; but 1 wasn’t that fool nei¬ 
ther !” 

‘‘And pray, sir,” cried a stranger who had pressed 
into the circle, “ in what character did you appear i' 

“Why, let me sec, Cicero^ or Sisyphus wasn’t it?” 
said he, turniiiir to Adela. 

“ Zephyrsus,” she replied almost suffocated. 

This was the coup-de-grnccy an attcinjit at a longer 
preservation of gravity was out of the question with 
every body; and Bolton was all in amazement as to 
what the sudden burst of merriment could have arisen 
from, when the company began to obey the summons 
to the dinner table. 

Adela trembled under the apprehension of the offer 
of Mr. Bolton’s arm, when a voice, too musical to her 
ear, for the peace of her heart, softly whispered— 


“ Give me 


, , this hand 

Soft as dove’s down, and as white as it;” 


and Mr. Auber supjKjrted her to the dining-room, 
and seated himself next to her, paying her the most 
sedulous and delicate attentions, accompanied by a 
general flow of urbanity and regard to those around 
him, which left her alone sensible of the more strict 
and devoted interest with which every little service 
was performed for her; wliile the occasional remark, 
the refined and distadt compliment, cairve like the 
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porfiimc of the floivcr, and cojuplctcd the fascination 
of his manner and conduct. 

The destined bride who presided at the head of the 
labJe vvas not thought of, nor, what is perhaps still 
more vvonderful, did she tliink of them : but the cir¬ 
cumstance of having a duke at her fight hand, may in 
some measure account for a neglect so unusual, espe¬ 
cially as his grace was gay, gallant, and young. 

The evening was unusually brilliant, afid Adcla had 
not for a long time even dreamed of haj)pincss so real 
as she felt. 'J'he crowd of the elevated in rank, and 
distinguished in wen threw her far into the shadf'. 
Her very dress, elegant as it was, suffered from its 
exti^me sim|)licity, in rooms, blazing with lights, cm- 
bellisiicu with a profusion of decorations, and crowd¬ 
ed with ladies sparkling in diamonds and other costly 
gems; while wnitc and waving plumes everywhere 
nodded over b’’ows cither radiant with youth and 
bca»tv, or crowned the waning charms of beings still 
distinguished by dignity and gracefulness. But this 
very circumstance which might have been subject of 
mortificatian to a more ambitious spirit, was one of 
rejoicing to Adcla, since it left her more at liberty to 
devote her attention to the conversation of Mr. Auber, 
and laid her less open to observation in receiving his 
attentions. The dazzling maze, the hum of eonv'er- 
8ation,the fluttering of beaux, and the flirting of belles, 
simpering, ogling, whisjiering, andgallantling, employ¬ 
ed the multitude too much to leave any at liberty to 
annoy her with those impertinences, to which, in a 
less crowded and less brilliant assembly, she might 
have been subject. Seeton gratefully remarked her 
21 3 
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indifference to every object but himself, neither 
novelty nor brilliancy withdrew her one moment from 
nim: nor did the difference of her appearance among 
the gorgeous daughter of a better fortune cast one 
shade over the soul-let lustre of her enchanting eyes. 

He who had loved her from the hour in which he 
first beheld her. gazed on her this night with increased 
admiration ana added love. She ivas the pale rose of 
the parterre, keeking the shade, gemmed with the dews 
of heaven, and breathing the perfume of love, and in- 
her retiring beauty, and simple sweetness, outvied all 
the glowing exotics by which she was surrounded. 

The hours flew away with magical swiftness j and at 
length the carriages began successively to draw up and 
drive off, while Seel on and Adela parted under im¬ 
pressions of mutual passion more vived, and more 
vivedly and mutually understood than at any former 
period. A kind of resolution, to taste of the stream 
in its purest sweetness that was soon, very soon to 
pass for ever from their lips, seemed to animate both. 
They appeared to tliink as did the poet when he sung 

To gild our darkening life if heaven 
But one bright hour allow. 

Oh! think that one bright hour is given 
In all its splendour now. 

Let’s live it out—then sink in night. 

Like waves that from the shore 
One minute swell—are touch’d with li ght, 

Tlien lost for ever more.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ WiniKl cursos kill, a$ doth tlic mandrake’s g;roan. 
I would invent as better searching terms 
As eur.sl, as harsh, as horrible to licar, 
l)ehvor<‘d strongly thnmgh my lived teeth. 

With full as many signs of deadly hate * 

As lean-faced envy in her loatliKoine cave. 

Mine tongue sliould stumble in my earnest uords. 
Mine eyes should s)»arkle like the beaten (lint, 

Mine hair he fixed on end like one distracted, 

Aye, every joint should seem to curse and baa ” 


In spite of llic lateness of the hour at which he 
had retired, Captain Auber rose early the followings 
morning in order to make his fruitless visit to Rich¬ 
mond. But his exertions did not facilitate his de¬ 
parture ; Sir Hubert and Lady Auber arriving just as 
lie was on the point of setting out. He hud previously 
persuaded Lady Alilsom to relinquish her plan of 
bearing him company, and the arrival of her parents 
settled Uie point at once, so that, after the delay of 
above an hour, the captain departed post, and alone. 

The fine cattle of Lord Egremont soon carried him 
over the forty and odd inilcs that intervene between 
Woburn and Richmond ; where he found the Earl and 
Mr, Chudleigh seated before a good fire in the library, 
evidently engaged on topics that afforded them both 
interest and pleasure. 
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After the greetings, dictated by comnioii courtesy, 
were ov’er. Captain Auber inquired for bis daughter. 

“ Why 1 liope,” said the earl, “ that we shall now 
be honoured with the sight of her, she has most per¬ 
tinaciously persisted in keeping her room ever since, 
notwithstanding unites and messages from Mr. Chud- 
leigli Jind myself.** 

“ Most singular behaviour !” e.\elaimcd the captain, 
as the carl runjg the bell. 

“ Let Miss Auber be informed of the captain’s ar- 
riv'al,” said his lordship to the servant who appeared. 

Let Miss Auber also be informed that I shall 
attend her in her dressing-room in a few minutes,” 
added the captain ; the domestic retired : and inquiries, 
regarding the party at Woburn, occupied the brief 
interval, till Captain Auber withdrew to seek the de¬ 
serted boudoir of his daughter. But he had scarcely 
stepped beyond the library before he was nict by the 
returning domestic, who informed him that no answer 
could be obtained at Miss Auber’s door. He stepped 
back with involuntary horror and surprise j vague feel¬ 
ings of something being wrong bad for some time 
insinuated itself into his mind which the present in¬ 
timation roused into giant fears. The sounds had 
rc/iched the earl and Mr. Chndleigh, who both in¬ 
stantly started on their feet, and hastened to the cap¬ 
tain. In a few moments the house was a scene of 
confusion; every body looked as if armed with a 
search-warrant: doors and drawers were burst, but, 
like the enchanted egg of Oromazesy they wore found 
empty. Neither mistress nor maid were to be disco¬ 
vered ; and the circumstance of the absence of her 
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jewels brought the dreadful conviction to the captain^s 
mind that he had irrevocably lost his daughter, his 
honourable daughter. All the servants were sum¬ 
moned and the strictest inquiry instituted, but no one 
could throw any light upon the subject. Miss Auber 
had not been seen by any one since the evening of 
the day on which the marquis and marchioness had 
arrived, but her maid had been seen that very morn¬ 
ing, and a strict search for that delinquent was again 
commenced. 

Jn fact Ann liad obeyed her mistress to the letter, 
and waited in a kind of stupor the bursting of the 
bubble, till a glauci* at the captain as he alighted, 
aroused her to a full and fearful sense of the horrors 
of her situation. Not deeming her life worth a barley 
corn in the first fiirv that she knew must succeed to 
such a discovery; she adopted a course of reasoning 
directly opposite to the stag in the fable, and her first 
thoughts turned with the admiration to her legs and 
to the expediency of using them. She not only had 
not the same reason for desjiising them, seeing they 
were a good stout pair, but she had less cause than 
the vain possessor of the antlers, to admire the man¬ 
ner in which nature had furnished her head. Putting 
on her cloak and bonnet she slipped out of the house 
as the captain entered it, and walked as if for a wager 
to Twickenham, where she had a friend within whose 
house she meant to insconce herself till the hurri¬ 
cane had past; well knowing that an acsistory^ as she 
termed herself, never came off with a light share of 
punishment. 
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“ She therefore sent out all her senses 

To bring her in intelligences.” 

She walked along the road all eyes, cars, and toes, 
towing away (as a sailor would say) for a safe har¬ 
bour to cast anchor in, or rather marching as re¬ 
solutely as Hudibfas, stimulated by terrors quite us 
active as those of the knight’s though less formidable 
in array. Sometimes the footsteps of a casual pas¬ 
senger threw' her into agonies of terror, and she 
stretched the sinews of her legs to cracking; tlie per¬ 
son diverged, or (if on horseback) past her, and again 
she breathed ; but yet did not suffer herself to pause. 
Thinking it highly expedient to make all the sail she 
could, she had no mercy on her heels or elbows which 
acted as wings to assist her flight. 

With no clue to guide him, the perplexed and dis¬ 
tracted captain alternately appealed from the carl to 
Mr. Chudleigh and from Mr. Chudleigh to the earl, as 
to the course it was advisable for him to pursue. 
When the suggestion of what he had feared even to 
whisper to himself, that she had flown with the unfor¬ 
tunate Clarence, produce a paro.xysin of rage fearful 
to behold, and he vowed in the bitterness of his soul 
never to forgive, never to behold her more, if such 
should prove to be the case. That such was the case 
tlic more he thought the more he felt convinced : to 
behold such a total wreck of the proud hopes which 
he fondly believed so near completion, was more than 
his brain could bear, and he paced the upartmen^ 
almost bereft of reason ; nor Lord Errol or Mr. Chud- 
Icigh could think of any thing that could afford him 
either hope or consolation. 
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“ A nameless beggar! a branded fugitive !’* he 
ejaculated with clasped hands. She, who might 
have taken her place among the peeresses of the 
realm, the wife of a criminal I a bastard ! and a 
vagrant! For ever do I fling her from my heart, an 
alien from my blood and my affections.’* 

And striking his forehead with his hand, as if to 
crush the raging sense of pain, he threw himself into 
a chair. 

“ How long, my lord,” he soon alter exclaimed 
starting from his recumbent posture, ‘‘has that villain 
that base-born hind been gone from hence?” 

“ That unfortunate, and, as I now fear, that guilty 
young man,” replied his lordship, “ fled the night be¬ 
fore last.” 

“ Pursuit were fruitless!” gasped the captain in 
despair. “ Two nights and almost two days, would 
be a start enough for a tortoise to distance its pur 
suers; and they, the guilty fugitives, have passed like 
wildfire, and long ere could I reach them, nothing 
would be left for me but vengeance. A thousand 
confirmations now come thronging on my thoughts; 
but harassed by other hopes and fears, I did not 
sufficiently gu^d that avenue to my honour and my 
happiness. BMII her go,” cried the unhappy parent 
after a pause^ and in a voice of fearful calmness^ 
“ let her go« Cursed be the hour of her birth, and 
partner of her guilt—never may my eyes behold ha 
more! Never may I bear her name! My lord I 
will relieve you of my presence. My state of mind 
is my f\Dok)gy— 

Capta^ Auber,” interrupted the earl, it is iin- 
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possible to express what I feel on this unfortunate 
occasion. I cannot excuse the folly of the one or the 
guilt of the other of those unfortunate fugitives ; yet 
something may be pleaded in extenuation—** 

“ Attempt it not, my lord,” now in his turn inter¬ 
rupted the captain^ “my mind cannot bear the «nl>- 
ject, still less a palliation of enormity so unthought of. 
I have no daughter. I will endeavour to forget 1 ever 
had one. I avill return to my remaining children. 
Once again 1 shall speak of her to hold her up to them 
a terrible example of disobedience, and then I’ll in¬ 
terdict her branded name, and suffer none to breathe 
its poison on my ear again. Farewell, my lord.—Mr. 
Chudleigh once I thought—but *tis madness to think 
now—farewell !” 

Vainly they attempted to persuade him to stay till 
his feelings were more calmed. He replied that re¬ 
pose was incompatible with the tumult of his soul. 
Again he bade them adieu^ descended the stairs with a 
heavy rapid tread, paused to give some ordci-s to the 
postillion and drove furiously away. 

For some time after the captain’s departure the 
gentlemen sat in silence, as if newly awakened from u 
dream of which they were endeavouring to collect the 
strange and scattered recollections : till I'S'adually they 
broke into exclamation, and the recent events became 
the subject of a conversation of intense interest. In 
which the characters of Clarence and Caroline were 
-canvassed, and the history of the former as far as it 
was known reviewed. Mr. Chudleigh gave a sketch 
of his own attachment for Miss Auber, with so much 
sense and feeling, divested of all maudlin sentimen- 
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tallity, that it sensibly touched the carl; who adroitly 
led him from the subject, by introducing observations 
on our heroine as connected with the views he had 
entertained with regard to her and Clarence, and he 
thence launched at once into the history and charac- 
ter of her father; thus, with the good intention that 
emanated from a generous heart, withdrawing his 
young companion from reflections as painful as they 
were unavailing. 

Leaving them thus t^te d t4te, and the captain on 
his return to Woburn to keep guard that his sons did 
not diverge from the line of interest or duty, and 
Clarence and Caroline on the high road, or rather the 
cross road to matrimony, we will turn our eyes to our 
old friend Mrs. Belmont, the sweet mother of our 
beautiful heroine. 

(t was a gusty evening, and the light of a good fire 
shed its red gleam on the figure of that lady, as she? 
sat alone and in a meditative mood without candles 
conjuring up images of the past, when the sound of a 
carriage driving to the door startled her from her re¬ 
verie. The first idea that flashed upon her mind was, 
that Adcla had suddenly returned, and all the mother 
kindled in her heart; but on opening the room door 
she heard her name mentioned by a female voice with 
which she was unacquainted, and she returned to her 
scat and rung for lights, conjectu ring, d uring the in terval, 
what the visit might portend. At first she thought, 
though not her daughter, it might be some one from 
her; but all apprehension that the messenger was 
the bearer of ill-tidings was banished from her miinl, as 
21 3 R 
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she recalled her recent letters, breathing not more of 
filial love than of assurances of health and happiness. 

Alice appeared in a few minutes with lights, herald¬ 
ing a tall commanding woman, of the most elegant 
deportment and distinguished stile of dress; but 
whose pale countehance appeared the effect of recent 
indisposition and fatigue. 

“ I have the honour of spei^king to Mrs. Belmont,'* 
cried the strafiger as the maid withdrew j “ those who 
have ever beheld the daughter cannot have a mo-* 
meut's doubt; there is no difference, but the shadow 
that time has feebly thrown upon you." 

Mrs. Belmont’s countenance beamed the delight 
she felt at this allusion to her child, and the resem¬ 
blance there existed between them. A striking like¬ 
ness is always a flattering circumstance to the self- 
love of a parent, it is an indubitable certificate of 
birth; a compliment, the sincerity of which cannot 
be doubted ; and seems to mark more defi itcly and 
strongly the endearing relationship that subsist n rl at 
purest and (on one side at least) strongest of natural 
ties. 

“ I may not venture to surmise whom it is 1 have 
the honour of receiving," she cried j ** but she can 
have no better passport to my heart and bo »•' ban 
coming from that dear and only child." 

“ 1 am not immediately or directly from her," re¬ 
joined the visitor, ** 6r 1 should probably have been 
furnished with credentials more interest and satisfac¬ 
tory than mere verbal expressions- But not to keep 
you longer in suspense—'perhaps Miss Belmont may 
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have nientioned, among the number of her friends, 
Lady Ruthven.'" 

Mrs. Belmont bowed in acquiescence, and her lady¬ 
ship preceded. 

‘‘ Nor is that title in my instance merely nominal— 
the synonyme of acquaintance; but one that I shall 
bear out by proving that I am the friend 1 profess to 
be.” 

“ Your ladyship’s manner is so solemn,” cried the 
fond mother, “ that you must pardon me if niy anxiety 
supersedes my gratitude, and that I inquire if there is 
more than usual occasion for the exercise of friend¬ 
ship?” 

‘‘ Be not alarmed, madam, Miss Belmont is 1 be* 
licve well and happy; but nevertheless her situation is 
one that presents a fair field for the exertions of a 
friend, who has both the power and the will to serve 
her; she has foes to be guarded against^she has 
rights to be recognized. The first lie in ambush, like 
the skulking tiger, waiting its opportunity to spring 
and to devour—the latter are shrouded in obscurity.” 

Pardon my interrupting you,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Belmont, with looks and tones that betrayed her agi¬ 
tation ; but let me know how far my child is in the 
power of the foes you mention, how she may be 
snatched from them; all else is secondary, if not 
wholly visionary.” ‘ 

I see I have alarmed your fears,” cried Lady 
Ruthven j but you have no immediate cause for them : 
your daughter is at present under the protection of the 
earl of Errol at his villa at Richmond, surrounded by 
the noble and the honourable, and distant from the 
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lurking mischief [ allude to. It is to bring you to her 
aid at the timely moment, that you may snatch her 
from tlie snare laid for her that I am here. 

Madam !” ejaeulated Mrs. Belmont catching Lady 
Ruthven’s hand, “ how can a mother’s heart find lan¬ 
guage sufficiently powerful for the thanks that you 
merit ?” 

“ Spare yourself the effort, my dear madam. I ask 
of you but to puffer me to guide you—and I will point 
the spot where lies this lurker; and more, 1 will lay 
bare the place where you may send your shaft dcc[>, 
deep into his heart, and deal your vengeance on the 
injurcr.” 

Mis. Belmont started at the violence with which 
her new friend ground forth the last words from be¬ 
tween her white teeth ; while some apprehensions, as 
to the purity and disinterestedness, nay, even the sanity 
of the motives, which led her into Wales, stole into 
her mind. 

% 

“ Nor,” resumed Lady Rutliven, “ shall the rights, 
the claims of which you seem to think so lightly be 
poorly answered. I will tear down the rampart guilt 
has raised around a structure, reared by all the congre¬ 
gated vices, reared round a temple consecrated to 
crime. I will rend away tlie veil that shrouds im¬ 
posture, and on the pedestal, from which I strike the 
* charlatan, I’ll place your daughter,—the dominatress 
of the wrested rights.” 

Violence ever defeats its own aim. Instead of gain¬ 
ing, Lady Ruthvcu lost ground with Mrs. Belmont,* 
who began to look, first with doubt as to the wisdom, 
and then with distrust as to the views which guided 
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her offers. She marked the fading interest of her 
hostess, and she also knew to what to attribute it; 
yet so little command had she of the violent passions 
that tore her mind like the conflict of opposing ele¬ 
ments, that she could not speak on the subject that 
engrossed her thoughts otherwise than violently^ 
Trusting much to the nature and importance of the 
|)oints she should present to view, when she entered 
at large on the disclosure she meant to make, she 
veiled the disappointment she experienced from Mrs. 
Belmont’s lukewarm manner of meeting proposals so 
pregnant with consequences, and complained of fatigue. 

fn the morning, my dear madam,'’ she cried, ‘‘ I 
will inform you of every thing that has been the njotivc 
and the stimulant to this visit, which would have been 
sooner paid, had not an indisposition, from which 1 am 
only just barely recovered, retarded my design.” 

Mrs. Belmont would have gone herself to superin¬ 
tend the arrangements for the accommodation of her 
striking and unexpected guest, but Lady Rutbven 
prevented her, alleging that she had brought an attend¬ 
ant, who would assist Mrs. Belmont’s domestic, and 
render unnecessary that superintendance which coun¬ 
try seiTants generally require; then giving another 
half hour to the common-place nothings of polite 
convcrsacioii, her ladyship rose and wished Mrs. Bel- 
mont good-night, reminding her of the topics of in¬ 
terest to which the morning was to be devoted. 

The absence of Lady Ruthven left Mrs. Belmont to 
meditation. She felt less inclined than she did at first 
to indulge fears on her child’s account; but the men¬ 
tion of her rights, alienated and dormant as they had 
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long been, awakened a variety of feelings, none how¬ 
ever allied to hope or ambition. That which her hus¬ 
band had never obtained, she did not much expect to 
see her daughter possessed of: and she was ignorant 
of the extent to which his interests had suffered, 
through that supineness and a disgust with life which 
had, in the closing years of his existence, overtaken 
him. He was so much her senior, had past through 
such a variety of scenes, estranged his friends, and de¬ 
termined his fortune so completely before they met, 
that he brought her but the wreck of his former self. 
To recur to the past was painful, he therefore never 
made her strictly acquainted with the circumstances 
or connections of his early history; to many even of 
the passing events she was a stranger, unless their 
termination created some necessity for her being in¬ 
formed of them. This misjudged, not to say culpable, 
want of confidence, which so many observe towards 
their wives, is frequently the fruitful source of much 
domestic misfortune, depriving the wife of her best 
guide in the conduct of her affairs during the life of 
her husband, and leaving her in a lamentable state of 
ignorance in the event of his death, an ignorance often 
fatal to the interest of his offspring and the honour of 
his memory. 

In Mr. Belmont this want of confidence arose from 
no doubt of either the fortitude or the discretion of 
his wife, but merely from an irritability of temper that 
could not bear the tedium of detail, and a conscious- 
ness of error and imprudence which made any review 
too painful to be voluntarily entered on. To such, as 
were acquainted wi^h the circumstances attached to 
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his family and fortunes, to whom a hmt would suffice, 
and a remote allusion be intelligible, he might occa¬ 
sionally address remarks that glanced at early hopes 
and former connections, and with those he loved to 
indulge the bitterness of caustic satire and severe 
invective; but with such, as a morc*reccnt connection 
had given no insigiit into his earlv career, he studiously 
avoided all reminiscence. 

Thus Mrs. Belmont knew little more'than that he 
had involved his property before he came of age, and 
finally deprived himself of all benefit from^it after¬ 
wards: his father taking what advantages the law 
allowed him to will it away, after he had relieved a 
great part of it of the incumbrances with which his 
soifs inconsiderate folly and extravagance had charged 
it. She had also some vague notions of his having 
other rights and expectancies besides those exclu¬ 
sively paternal, but as to their nature and extent she 
had no definite idea. She therefore looked forward to 
the interview with her guest with more curiosity than 
eithe/expectation or anxiety. And had she even en¬ 
tertained a hope of realizing the golden dreams of 
fortune for Adda, she had arrived at that state of 
philosophy, which is the general result of the expe¬ 
rience of life, as to have been enabled to cultivate the 
certainty with great equanimity. 

All her reflections ^nded in a meek and fervent ap¬ 
peal to the universal parent, to direct events accord¬ 
ing to bis will, and to endow her with submission to 
meet his behests. For Adela she asked, if such were 
consistent with those inscrutable decrees, the calm 
and peaceful tenor of sequestered life 5 but if pros- 
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/jcrity and distinction were to be her destiny that it 
migiit not inflate her mind with worldly pride, nor 
withdraw her'from the straight gate and narrow way 
which leads to eternal life ; that if ad/ersity were to 
mark her fate, that she might be blest with that meek 
and quiet spirit, fhat patient submission, which pours 
oil upon the waves of life’s tempestuous sea ; and thus, 
after a communion with the spirit of God,—the eleva¬ 
tion of lier Isoul in prayer, she sunk, as if shadowed 
by the wings of hovering angels, to a calm unbroken 

rejit. 

Far difTcrcntly passed the same hours with the tu - 
bulent Lady Ruthven, whose fevered pulses beat wiiii 
u desire for vengeance, whose sighs were those of dis- 
appointcil pride and wrecked ambition. The remnant 
of the fever that had detained her in Scotland still 
hung about her, nor did her mind ever suffer her to 
taste that repose, which would be the best preserva¬ 
tive frofii the secret iwages it was making on her 
constitution. The sedative of religion w’as unknown 
to her, the lenient prcc*epts of that divine spirit which 
teaches forgiveness of injuries, had never poured one 
holy balm drop on her burning heart. With a gifted 
intellect and strong passions, her mind was like the 
arid soil that throws forth poisons. The lights of her 
genius were the ignis fatuus of a clime teeming with 
unwholesome exhalations. Her very gaiety was like 
the dash of the lightning, which, though harmless 
at the moment, might, under circumstances of excite¬ 
ment, bring down the red bolt of vengeance, as easily 
as the light scintillations of merriment: the sunshine 
of cheerfulness^ the rainbow hues of an innocent and 
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clcirant fancv were unknown lo her happy hours, 
while those of a more sombre cast were marked by 
a gloom, such as denotes the approach of the tempest, 
when the thunder-clouds roll dark and heavy on the 
lowering horizon. ^ 

So opposite were the two individuals that met at 
breakfast the following morning. IVIrs. Belmont in 
her white wrapping gown, just the mi^ldle size, and 
full of the gentle gracefulness that became her years, 
and belonged to her style of beauty: Lady Ruthven in 
a morning-robe of damask silk, which adorned a form 
tall, elegant, and of an air the most commanding. As 
they met, they were mutually struck with the strong 
contrast each presented to the other. Mrs. Belmont’s 
smile lit a pair of rich brown eyes with a serene lustre, 
and dimpled round a mouth that was the very home 
of sweetness and good humour: Lady Ruthven smiled 
too, but it was the restricted smile of artificial feeling, 
which effected no change in her sloe black eye, and 
scarcely softened the proud expression of her finely 
formed lip. The one reposed upon her seat like 
iMtonUy still beautiful and gentle, though the object 
<'f many sorrows and nrnny persecutions, and as if 
her present calm might at any moment be changed to 
tears, but scarcely be animated to resistance: Lady 
Ruthven looked like, the haughty Niohe^ with all the 
legion of proud passions lying at her heart, more 
prone to combat tlmn to yield, to command than to 
obey. 

Her ladyship gradually led the conversation to Italy, 
and drew Mrs. Belmont into some detail of her early 
life; and ^hen, by a natural consequence, they dropped 
22 3 s 
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into the very channel in which it was desirable the 
conversation should flow. 

You must remember,’’ cried Lady Ruthven a lit¬ 
tle angry at the small insight Mrs. Belmont exhibited 
as to her husbands^affairs, “ to have heard mention of 
a Mr. Noel.'* 

“ No, indeed,” she replied; ‘‘sometimes I used to 
hear names mentioned, when Mr.. Belmont was con- 

i 

versing with Sir Reginald Hampton,” 

“ Ah !” interrupted her ladyship, “ the brother of 
the earl of Errol.” 

“The same,” resumed Mrs. Belmont. “But as I 
never was made a party to those conversations, and 1 
saw the unhappy effect they had on Mr. Belmont’s 
temper and spirits, so far from seeking to comprehend 
or encourage them, 1 invariably drew him away when 
ever 1 could.” 

“ Then, Madam, I will inform you who this Mi. 
Noel was, and then I will also acquaint you of what 
be is. Mark my information for you can use it to 
your best purpose—he must be reminded of the past, 
and undeceived as to the present.” 

“ 1 have not yet got hold of the due,” cried Mrs. 
Belmont, “ but I will patiently follow your ladyship 
through the labyrinth, were it but to ascertain to what 
it leads.” 

“ To results believe me the most proud to you, the 
most fearful to your foe—but to proceed. Mr. Noel, 
the illegitimate offspring of Mr. Percy Noel your hus¬ 
band’s first cousin, is the individual of whom I speak. 
He lived bereatb his father's roof and bore his name 
till his tenth year, when death deprived him of his 
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natural protector. His state was one of great desti> 
tution ; the heir at law claiming what little the ex¬ 
pensive habits of a drunken sportsman had left, after 
the necessary expenses of returning him to the clod 
from whence he sprung. The mother of the boy, who 
had been a servant in the house^ had long since left 
the country, and young Noel ran a fair chance of be¬ 
coming a pauper or something worse, when Mr. Bel¬ 
mont's father was made acquainted with the orpharf’s 
melancholy fate, and stretched forth to him the hand 
of aid. He took the boy home, gave him the same 
advantages that his ovvn son enjoyed, and flattered 
himself he was rearing a faithful friend for that only 
child, and thus • supplying to him the want of the 
fraternal tie. How fallacious is human reasoning, 
how false arc all our hopes, instead of a son he che¬ 
rished a serpent: instead of an associate, endeared to 
Horatio Belmont by the double motive of gratitude 
and affection, he was rearing the foe of his sou’s 
future life, the usurper of his rights and privileges. 1 
will not fatigue and distress you with details of the 
arts and villanies by which he blackened the charac¬ 
ter of the unsuspicious Horatio. 1 have a document 
which circumstances have thrown into my hand, which 
will better develope the demon character of Noel than 
1 can now pause to do. It is sufficient for the present 
to remark, that he* was the chief instrument of the 
banishment of an only son from the home and heart 
of an unhappy father. He led the victim of his 
machination into the path of error, (which a love of 
pleasure made him too facile in treading,) and having 
done so he barred his return, denying him the power 
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of expressing or making known liis penitence, and 
willingness to retrace his steps. 

This line of conduct through a series of years, in 
which he pretended to supply to the father the place 
of the renegade son, and affected to the son to be the 
intercessor with an obdurate father, furnished him 
with a perfect knowledge of all the family secrets, 
and enabled him to mature the plans by which he 
ultimately superseded the child of his benefactor. At 
the death of your father-in-law, madam, he was dis¬ 
covered to be his heir—that will was a forgery. From 
that hour he advanced with rapid strides, and Mr. 
Belmont's absence from England left him undisputed 
master of the field. Reports injurious to Mr, Bel¬ 
mont’s character were industriously spread, followed by 
others of his death ; so that, on the dissolution of your 
husband’s uncle, with no one to dispute or inquire 
into his claim, he stepped into the vacant place and be¬ 
came Lord Egremont.” * 

‘‘Lord Egremont!” repeated Mrs. Belmont, ‘'the 
future father of Mr. Auber ?” 

" The same,” cried Laiy Ruthven. 

But, my dear madam, I remember hearing of no 
uncle of Mr. Belmont’s but the old baron of Les- 
wiek—” 

" Who subsequently assumed the title of Egremont,” 
interrupted Lady Ruthven; " all that, my dear madam, 
shall be explained to you. Do you mow sec how* far 
you are interested in what I have already revealed 
“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Belmont, he is holding 
the place my daughter ought to fill. He must have 
been aware of that the moment be beheld her. Did 
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lie feel nothing towards the dear girl ? no remorse for 
ilie rights he usurped ? no yearnings towards the same 
blood, for legitimate or illegitimate still they arc 
cousins ?” 

“ Yes, 1 will tell you what he felt—a paralysis of 
the heart from terror, though not from remorse; but 
the well practiced dissembler betrayed it not to her, 
nor any one beside involuntarity, ' Since then another 
feeling has grown into his heart.” 

Dreadful was the light that gleamed in the eyes of 
tlic narratress, as the ground of her vengeance against 
her perfidious paramour was thus recalled to her 
mind. 

*• Yet, my dear madam, you have other debts to 
Lord Kgiemoiit besides those of which I have already 
informed you. In him you behold not merely the 
early foe of your husband, the ungrateful usurper of 
his honours and his fortune, the defamcr of his name, 
and the destroyer of his peace ; but you behold in him 
the wretch that meditates the seduction of \our 
daughter—you behold in him the murderer of your 
sou !—your first born !*' 

Mrs. Belmont sunk back in her chair, and Lady 
Ruthven was apprehensive she would have fainted; 
but a sensation much more painful held her speech¬ 
less. Alice, who had answered the summons of the 
parlour bell, flew to her mistress with anxious solici¬ 
tude, so colourless was the face, so rigid the features 
of that unfortunate lady, on whom a sudden revulsion 
of thoughts and feelings had brought back the most 
painful passage of her existence, accompanied with 
circumstances which Increased their effect tenfold* 
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As soon as she obtained the power of utterance she 
dismissed the attendant^ and with a convulsed lip, to 
which the colour had not yet returned, entreated Lady 
Ruthven to proceed—who continued, 

“ However unconscious Mr. Belmont might have 
been of it, he was never otherwise than surrounded by 
the emissaries of his enemy. The circumstance of 
his marriage was one of the most appalling nature to 
the usurper, whose machinations would have prevent¬ 
ed its completion, (ns he had done in similar events 
before,) but that your union was a secret one. The 
innocent fruit of your love now became as much an 
object of his dread as your husband. I will not dwell 
on an event so harrowing—I need only say to his 
agency you owe the cruel deprivation of your child !*' 

“ How did they destroy it?*’ cried the agonized 
mother, ‘‘could the inhuman monsters consign it liv¬ 
ing to the flames— 

“ Moderate this excess of feeling, my dear madam,” 
said Lady Ruthven making an attempt to soothe the 
sufferer, “ 1 know not the particulars—1 only know 
the child was sacrificed at his instigation, and he re¬ 
warded the doers of the deed.” 

“ Oh 1 merciful God !” exclaimed the gasping Mrs. 
Belmont, “what a tale for a mother’s ear—my babe! 
my boy I my little martyr!” and covering her face 
with her handkerchief, she yielded to an agony of 
tears. 

Lady Ruthven though not much of a philanthropist, 
was enough of a physiologist, to know that tears, are 
the best relief of a surcharged heart; she therefore 
suffered Mrs. Belmont’s to flow without interruption. 
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and without shedding one in sympathy with her. At 
length, as a new burst of anguish every now and then 
seemed to evince an increase rather than a decrease 
of her sorrow, she recalled the mourning mother from 
the memory of the dead, to the retributive punish¬ 
ment due to the living. * 

Summon your fortitude, my dear Mrs. Belmont," 
cried her ladyship, *• you cannot recall, but you may 
revenge your cliild.” 

“ Oh ! ^will that repay me for the pangs it felt, my 
little white-limbed dove !—Oh! when I kissed him 
and held him to receive his father’s kisses, could 1 
think it was for the last, last time.—His caressing hand 
clung to me as if to say, ‘dear mother do not leave 
me!* but I left him! my boy, my appealing babe! 
iny lost, my murdered little one !’* 

Mrs. Belmont’s emotion began now to infringe on 
the patience of Lady Ruthven, who therefore tried 
another avenue by which to recall her from fruitless 
lamentation. 

“ The one you mourn, my dear madam, is now safe, 
beyond the reach of further injury; not so the one 
you’ve left—Miss Belmont calls upon you to protect 
her innocence to assert her rights—” 

“ You are right, madam,” cried ]Mrs. Belmont 
drying her eyes, “ I must rouse myself to act, not sit 
down supinely to nurse the sorrows (hat no time can 
heal. Tell me, guide me. Lady Ruthven, my life has 
been a series of emotions, 1 have known what it is to 
feel in all its'various wild acuteness, but I am new 
to the deteiniinate exertion necessary to the conduct 
of an aduir like this. 
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Rely on me, dear madam,*’ cried Lady Ruthven, 
delighted to find her become more calm and reason¬ 
able, “ f will undertake your conduct through these 
quicksands. Your daughter shall be invested with the 
immense fortune which has been so long appropriated 
to the use of infanly and crime—” 

“ When shall we leave here?” inquired Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont. I am on the rack till 1 behold my one re¬ 
maining child* safe from the toils of the destroyer.” 

Do not entertain any present apprehension to dis¬ 
turb you. Miss Belmont is at present safe—doubt 
not but at the necessary moment protection shall bo 
near, you shall be yourself the guardian ; and, as you 
hold the shield o’er her, shall you discharge your shaft 
at Aim !—You shall meet him in mid career; like a 
goaded beast he shall run upon the lance, and you 
shall toss him high to meet the scoff of loud defision ; 
then hurl him down, trample him and blight him !” 

Lady Ruthven’s face grt?w livid with the intensity 
of her feelings, and again Mrs, Belmont was held for 
a moment on a poise as she asked herself, was she to 
be a principal in the scenes that were shortly to be 
acted, or was she to be an instrument in that violent 
woman’s hands! but the vital interest that agitated 
her heart soon silenced this tone of reasoning as Lady 
Ruthven resumed. 

I hourly expect to be joined by a gentleman of the 
name of Oswald, who can inform you better than I 
can of all you desire to know. He is devoted to my 
interest, and consequently to yours. He will arm you 
with the barbed darts to strike into this ^Mmelech; 
like the woman of Thebez 1 will watch my opportu 
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nity to hurl the stone of destruction at his head, and 
at last, like Human, we will bang him on the gallows a 
mockery and an example !” 

The tones and the expressions which gave soul to 
Lady Ruthven’s language, horrified the gentler spirit 
of Mrs. Belmont, who was at all times more ready to 
mourn over the injured, tiian to pursue the in juror. 
'Fo snatch her child to her arms in safety, occupied 
more of her thoughts than the punishment of the 
guilty meditator of her ruin ; while for the crimes 
which he had already perjietratcd, she awfully felt that 
there was an otfended God, at the har of whose judg¬ 
ment he must appear, where the spirits of her perse¬ 
cuted husband and of her innocent babe would ap])car 
against him. 

“ Unhappy, guilty wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont, there is no severity he does not merit at my 
hands; but if T rescue Adda, and he restores only a 
part of her rights, I should feel half inclined to leave 
him to repentance, rather than to hold him fortli to 
the world the monster that he is.*’ 

Lady Uuthven listened from mere inability to stop 
her; so gi’cat w’as her astonishment atIvhat she termed 
the tameness of Mrs. Belmont's nature, and so great 
was her rage at finding herself linked to so ineffec¬ 
tive an agent in the dire work of destruction she was 
planning. 

“ Great Heaven !” she at length ejaculated, have 
you a soul ? Do you remember that yon have a daugh¬ 
ter? In your place 1 would tear his heart from its 
seat—and drain the vital current of his life to quench 
my thirst of vengeance. Think of the crime on 

22 3 T 
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crime that he has perpetrated—think on your devoted 
daughter.” 

Do not imagine,” cried Mrs, Belmont, ‘‘that I 
need a stimulus to save my chiltl. Woe betide the 
being that would injure her. You tell me I shall save 
her—I have a tru^t in Heaven that I shall—and has 
not that dark criminal a daughter too ? unhappy girl! 
ignorant as innocent of her father’s crimes—you 
would not involve her in his punishment ? ingulf her 
in his ruin ?” 

" Why not?” furiously interrogated Lady Ruthven, 

she is as wicked as one so weak can he. A little 
scorpion with a feeble sting—the will, without the 
power of guilt. She’s tried to sting//our daughter. No, 
she shall fall with him—1 hate the fool ! She the wife 
of Seeton Auber! Would I leave her father such a 
triumph ? Never 1 How came that princely brow to 
stoop for such a nuptial wreath as that nonentity could 
crown him with! Oh ? there shall be a glorious 
ceremony. Not the dull common rites that church¬ 
men babble. The consecrated lights shall burn around 
us, and silver censers fling their incense high—the 
chalice shall be brimmed, but not with wine. I will 
lay the offering on the altar—there shall be no bride, 
but an accuser—no bridegroom, but in his place a 
pallid felon, a reeking murderer—there shall be music 
—not an anthem, but a dirge—there shall be bells 
sounding, not peals, but knells !” 

And then bursting into a violent and hysterical 
laugh, she rushed from the room. The certainty that 
she was mad painfully overcame Mrs. Belmont, who 
began to think that all to which she had been listen 
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iiig, and which she had suffered so much to affect her, 
had been nothing more than the ravings of an unset¬ 
tled brain ; impressed with this conviction she hastily 
followed her, but fiuding she had retired to her room 
and that her servant was in attendance upon her, 
Mrs. Belmont gladly withdrew to^ her own to endea¬ 
vour to calm her shattered nerves and to collect her 
thoughts. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Oh ’ U«jH\ sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afllicted minds the Imlni of comfort; 

R<*Iievcs the load of poverty ; sustains 

The captive beiiding^ with tlie weif^ht of bonds, 

And smootlies the pillow of disease and pain ; 

Send back th’ explorinsif mcsseiiffcr witli joy, 

And let me hail thee fnnn that friendly jifrove.’* 

G^O^ KR. 


During several days, in which Lady Ruthven 
hourly expected the arrival of Oswald, she occupied 
herself and Mrs. Belmont in looking over papers, 
and arranging the evidence against Lord Flgrcmont^ 
These documents, and the systematic conduct of her 
eoadjutrix convinced her of the reality of the dread¬ 
ful disclosure that had been made, and increased her 
impatience to fly to her child, a letter from whom 
discovered the change of her residence from Rich- 
, niond to Woburn. But Lady Riuhven soothed her 
fears, and implored her to wait the arrival of Oswald, 
who she assured her was laying every thing in a pro¬ 
per train, and would be with them the moment all 
was prepared. As to any danger to Miss Belmont, 
while under the care of Lady Milsom, in the midst of 
uch a society, and whilst the culprit was engaged as 
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lie was with company and the expectation of bis 
daughter’s nuptials, she argued so skilfully against 
such a possibility that she induced Mrs. Belmont to 
acquiesce, and yield herself entirely to her agency. 

More than a week had elapsed since Lady Ruth- 
ven’s arrival, when once more the sound of a carriage 
disturbed the peaceful echoes of Mrs. Belmont’s 
abode; she was seated with her ladyship in the draw¬ 
ing room, still conversing on the subject that now 
occupied all their thoughts, when the coach stopped 
at the door. 

“ It is Oswald at last,” cried Lady Ruthven as she 
impatiently waited the announcement: but the infor¬ 
mation that a stranger desired to speak with Mrs. 
Belmont dissipated that hope. 

Have you no idea who it is ?” said Mrs. Belmont 
as she rose to leav’C the room. 

“ It’s a lady, ma’am, and I thought I hnowed the 
voice ; but I hav’nt seed her, so 1 can’t pretend to 
say—” 

Her mistress had passed her before she had drawled 
forth so much, and dosceiidofl to the parlour full of 
conjectures, and not without fears. On entering she 
beheld a tall figure in a riding-dress which by the 
dim iinsiiufred candle Alice had placed on the table, 
she did not immediately recogiii/.e to be Caroline. 

“Miss Auber!” she ejaculated in tones of affec¬ 
tionate surprize, as the young lady advanced to em¬ 
brace her; “but alone, unattended, in tears too, how 
is ibis 

“ Oh 1 my dear madam, you do not know the 
wretchedness of my situation ! you will c<mdctnn the 
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Step 1 have taken, but oh 1 you must pity the conse¬ 
quences that have ensued/’ 

Great Heaven ! how you terrify me, my dcai 
Caroline, what has thus bowed you ? What is the 
step you have taken 

“ My dearest madam, I am a wife—I had scarcely 
been such three days when my husband was torn from 
my arms, under a charge that perils his life. The 
poor consolation of sharing a prison with him was 
denied me. They have borne him I scarce know 
whither, and 1 obey his last injunction in seeking a 
refuge with you.” 

“With mcr’' repeated the amazed and agitated 
Mrs. Belmont, ‘'do I then know him?” 

“ No, dearest madam, but he knows you by report, 
and he knows Adela. It had been my original inten¬ 
tion to have sojourned with you a short lime, and all 
those considerations induced him to urge my flying to 
you, or it was my intention»to have followed him to the 
metropolis, whither I understand he is to be conduct¬ 
ed. Oh ! you will let me remain till he writes—dear 
Mrs. Belmont, you wdll not discard me? When you 
know all—when you know him to whom my destiny 
is united, you will not blame me.” 

Her tears fell fast upon Mrs. Belmont’s hand, who 
soothed her wdtli maternal tenderness, assuring her 
of protection as long as she would accept or might 
require it. She then informed her of the circum¬ 
stance of Lady Ruthven being in the hmisc, and in¬ 
quired if she had any objection to see her. 

“ None in the world,” replied Caroline, bccoujing 
more composed from the tenderness and support she 
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met from Mrs. Belmont, she may as ivell hear , my 
story from my own lips as from the mouth of another. 
We will join her therefore if you phrase.” 

But ere they could leave the parlour the arrival of 
Oswald determined their remaining where they were. 
He ascended with a rapid step to »thc drawing-room 
where sat Lady Ruthven ; as Mrs. Belmont was well 
aware of the subjects of deep interest they had lo 
discuss, she called to Alice to improvb the fire and 
bring better lights, and prepared to puss the remain¬ 
der of the evening with the unhappy bride. 

The few necessary arrangements were sooii made, 
and the room assumed a greater appearance of com¬ 
fort than when it was first entered. Caroline disin- 
cumbered herself of her hat and habit, and tea being 
ordered, as the thing which would best refresh her, 
she sat down with Mrs. Belmont as witli a mother. 

The subject that fust naturally came upon the ta|)is 
was the history of her flight, which she described as 
uninterrupted. They reached Dumfrieshire in safety 
and good spirits ; but after the marriage, and the ne¬ 
cessity that impelled her no longer existed, Caroline 
began to feci the effects of a long journey and anxiety 
of mind; therefore under a natural but unfortunate 
anxiety for her health, Clarence insisted on a short 
stay at Gretna. 

But, alas, niy dear madam,” she continued, the 
peace and repose he was so anxious to secure me was 
not to be my lot. It was about twelve in the fore¬ 
noon, and I was seated at the window of our lodgings 
with my hand in his, recalling the trepidation with 
which at that hour three days befrne 1 had gone 
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tlirongli the ceremony which was to fix the destiny 
of my future life, when a post-chaise which bore all 
the marks of a hasty journey passed the door. 

“ More fugitives,” said I; ‘‘and Clarence rose, ob¬ 
serving he would go and learn who they were, or at 
least get a sight ot them. I laughed at his curiosity, 
but sutTered him to go. Alas ! he returned no more. 
A note infoiming me that he was under arrest, induced 
me to flv to hhn. He was in the cuslndy of two men. 
It appears my father had himself visited Richmond 
and discovered my flight; hopeless of overtaking ni(’, 
he at first thought of renouncing us for ever; but the 
desire of revenge at length obtained the mastery, and 
hastening to London be procured a cou[)le of police 
officers ; with these he dispatched his servant (from 
whom 1 learned these particulars) to identify the [)cr- 
fion of Clarence, while he returned himself to the 
Marquis de Pomcnars to take measures for having my 
husband surrendered up to^FraTCC, to meet the event (»f 
a court-martiid. When this dreadful information was 
imparted, and which was done as if with a view of in¬ 
creasing my agony of mind, and as if to do so was 
among the articles of instruction ; I threw myself on 
the neck of Clarence, and oh I exhausted as 1 am 
from successive days of weejiing, I will not even at¬ 
tempt to sketch the scene.” 

Mrs. Belmont, who had experienced a situation 
nearly similar, did not need the eloquence of descrip¬ 
tion to extract the tear of sympathy. Drawing Caro¬ 
line to h^r, she kissed her with tender emotion, and 
the soothed and gratified sufferer resumed her nar¬ 
rative. 
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“ What shall give you an idea of iny feelings vvlrtn 
Clarence was gone ? The agony of our parting scene 
had left me more dead than alive : while the appre¬ 
hensions for ihe future, which arose in terrible array 
before me, exhausted the little strength 1 had left. I 
found it impossible to set out iminddiatcly as I wish¬ 
ed ; I was obliged to postpone it to the next day, and 
go to bed. The next day came, and after what a 
night I but another delay arose, I could procure no 
horses. I thought in the petulance of my distress I 
should never reach you ; but I am here at last, thank 
Heaven ! Oh ! were he here with me, I should not 
have a wish ungratified.'* 

The next topic that engaged them, was the history 
of the unfortunate Clarence, as Mrs. Belmont’s curi- 
osity was excited in no common degree to know all 
that was connected with the husband of a being so 
interesting and so endeared as Caroline; and the young 
and unhappy bride could speak on no other subject. 
Bitterly did Mrs. Belmont weep throughout the nar¬ 
ration, and lament the evil destiny which sreemed to 
pursue Ihe unhappy and persecuted Clarence, 

“ Well, my dear child,” cried Mrs. Belmont as the 
story came to its close, “ I can only counsel you to 
trust in that power who disposes all events. He will 
I hope direct those of your fortune to a happy termi¬ 
nation. Your husband, it appears, my love is known 
to your family by the name of Clarence, in the army 
he bore that of Merteuil. What is his real name ?” 

“ His real name,'* replied Caroline, “ is Clarence 
D’Arley. On effecting his escape from college, in 
order to avoid the monkish habit, he assumed that of 
22 3 c 
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Merteuil, the name of the school-fellow who received 
and assisted him. Under that name he entered the 
army; but on his subsequent desertion and escape to 
England, he resumed bis baptismal, dropping only 
his surname. All deception is now unnecessary, and he 
of course returns to bis original designation.'* 

Many had been the attempts on the part of Mrs. 
Belmont to induce the fair and weary traveller to re¬ 
tire ; but sh6 did not succeed till Caroline had nothing 
more left to communicate. As soon as she had seen 
her in comfortable possession of the half of her bed, 
Mrs. Belmont kindly kissed her, closed the curtains, 
and softly descended the stairs. The voices of Oswald 
and Lady Ruthven were still sounding in the tones of 
unwearied animation; she was going to pass the 
drawing-room without interrupting them, when Alice 
informed her that Lady Ruthven had long wished to 
see her. 

** I thought you would never be disengaged, my 
dear madam,” cried her ladyship, rising as she en¬ 
tered, and presenting Oswald; ** but my friend would 
not depart without seeing you. Did I not tell you,” 
she added, be was not idle in the cause we are 
upon ? He has made discoveries that are worth an 
empire.” 

** If they but purchase me the only empire that / 
covet, I am richly paid,” replied Oswald as he gazed 
on the brilliant and beautiful Lady Ruthven with the 
most expressive passion. 

On entering, Mrs. Belmont's first thoughts had been 
directed to the study of Oswald ; associated as be was 
, to be with her, and the fortunes of her child, he was a 
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person of no common interest. He appeared to be a 
man verging towards forty, scarcely above the middle 
size, and athletic; his countenance was marked and 
rather handsome, with a clear grey eye of singular 
intelligence. Upon the whole he had an ap{)carance 
calculated to prepossess, but for a* certain something 
sinister and artful in the expression of his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ 1 think,” he resumed, “ I have introduced London 
hours into a place hitherto a stranger to them. Now 
1 have had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Belmont, 1 
will not increase the fatigue you both evince, ladies: 
but say farewell.” 

We shall see you to-morrow early?” cried Lady 
Ruthven with a flattering anxiousness. 

How early?” he inquired as he took her hand. 

To breakfast,” she replied. He bowed, kissed 
the hand he held, and with the most marked respect 
to Mrs. Belmont, departed. 

Mrs. Belmont just paused to mention the arrival of 
Caroline, but not suffering details of any kind to be 
entered on, the ladies immediately separated for the 
night. 

Fatigue and exhausted spirits had mutually conduced 
to throw the young and unfortunate bride into a pro¬ 
found sleep. Mrs. Belmont stood to gaze upon her 
with admiration and compassion ; all the haughty traits 
of her countenance were softened by repose and sor¬ 
row ; a tear was on her check which was pale as the 
pillow on which lier head rested, and which was 
strikingly contrasted by the few dark curls that stole 
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from under her cap. Her hands were clasped as if she 
had gone to sleep in prayer, 'while the expression of 
her mouth spoke the deep melancholy which even in 
slumber weighed upon her heart. 

As Mrs. Belmont looked at her, the large drops 
kept collecting and falling from her eyes; they were 
those silent distinct tears which may be counted, and 
are like the few and heavy drops which sometimes in 
summer precede a storm, when there is an unearthly 
calm, and solemn gloom. They sprung as much from 
memory as from pity. In such exhausted sleep, so 
pale, so worn, had she too laid, when Belmont was 
torn from her; and while she drew a parallel betwccir 
herself and Caroline, she could not forbear doing the 
same between Clarence and him who had been the 
object of her early love and long regret. The coin¬ 
cidence, assisted by an imagination time could not 
dim,, and feelings that it could not chill, created in her 
breast an interest for thetmknown Clarence that par* 
took of all the romantic ardour of her nature. 

The following morning Oswald was punctual to his 
appointment, and made a third at Mrs. Belmontes 
breakfast table; but they had scarcely discussed their 
first cups of tea when Caroline made her appear¬ 
ance. 

JMrs. Belmont gently chid her for the effort she had 
made, in rising so soon from the fatigues and agita¬ 
tions of the preceding day, and then led her forward 
and presented her as Madame D'Arley* Lady Ruth- 
ven was so intent in gazing ooHhe altered face of 
Caroline, such havock bad a few days of harassing 
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unguisli made, that she did not perceive the sudden 
start with which Oswald heard the name: neither was 
it noted by the gentle hostess, whose attentions were 
solely devoted to the same object. 

“ My dear Caroline,” cried her ladyship, “ from 
the very bare outline our mutual friend there fur¬ 
nished me last night, I apprehend 1 have to condole 
as well as to congratulate you on your introduction to 
the land of marriage. But 1 will hojife your misfor¬ 
tunes, whatever they are, may soon pass away, while 
the happiness which must result from a union of 
beings so formed for each other must be permanent. 
I have rarely met a person I more admired than your 
Clarence.’* 

Caroline bowed her head, but rising emotion choked 
er utterance, and forbade reply. 

Clarence D’Arley 1” repeated Oswald. I am 
interested in that name; may I madam,” addressing 
Caroline, ask you the particulars respecting that 
individual, for I conceive he must be the one I seek-; 
it is unlikely there can be two of the same name.” 

Caroline hesitated a moment, and then replied— 

‘ Be your intention friendly, or otherwise, sir, it 
will 1 believe be little use for me to withhold informa¬ 
tion so easily attainable in other quarters.” 

Oswald snatched the first pause to inform her that 
his lieW8 were of the most friendly kind; and thus 
assured she answered his inquiries and gave a brief 
outline of her husband’s history, one with which Mrs. 
Belmont was already acquainted, and Caroline did not 
for a moment doubt that Lady Ruthven was in pos- 
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session of all of which Lord Egremont could inform 
her. 

Oswald was a man who had too much command 
of his feelings to discover any emotion, whatever he 
might have felt, although the first mention of the name 
had surprised him*into something like it: therefore 
when Caroline’s information was exhausted he merely 
remarked, that Monsieur D’Arley was the identical 
person, and h^ trusted he should be of some use to 
him in his present unpleasant situation. 

When was a young heart otherwise than sanguine ! 
and how readily do we believe that possible which wc 
desire I A gleam of hope shone in the tearful eyes of 
the young wife, as she thanked Oswald ; and the con¬ 
versation would scarcely flow in any other channel, so 
fondly did Caroline dwell on all that related to Cla¬ 
rence, if Lady Ruthven had compelled it to diverge to 
one less tender but equally interesting to her. 

But my dearest Mrs.* Belmont,” cried her lady¬ 
ship, while malicious pleasure sparkled in her eyes, 
** you have not heard Mr. Oswald report progress. 
Who do you imagine in a late visit to Woburn he has 
discovered ?” 

“ 1 cannot possibly guess,” cried Mrs. Belmont. 

No less important a person than a sister of my 
noble lord of Egremont.” 

He has not encountered the ghost of Mrs. Sau- 
grober^ I hope,” said Caroline, whose spirit began to 
revive. 

Oh I one far more worthy of the stock from which 
the portly peer has sprung. What is the creature’s 
name ?” she continued, turning to Oswald. 
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Och ! and isn’t Laggon ?” replied he, affecting 
a brogue, and turning the subject into the pleasantry 
he so well knew was acceptable to Lady Ru hve^j. 

Mrs. Laggon repeated Caroline with surprise, 
who was familiar both with the name and the cha¬ 
racter of the woman from Clarence and Adela. 
“ Surely my senses are deceiving me, and you could 
not have said that Mrs. Laggon is the sister of Lord 
Egremont ?** ' 

“ You heard perfectly right—she is no other,'’ said 
her ladyship, “ and it seems you know her.” 

“ By report,” replied Caroline; ‘‘his sister 1” she 
continued, as if she found it impossible to convince 
berself. “ Oh 1 but 1 suppose under the circum¬ 
stances of illegitimacy.” 

‘‘ No, madam,” cried Oswald, “ that advantage is 
on his lordship’s side.” 

“ 1 am cither mad or stupid,” exclaimed Madame 
D’Arley; “ but I cannot comprehend what you arc 
saying.” 

1 will speak in more intelligible terms, my dear 
madam,” hastily cried Lady Ruthven, as if apprehen¬ 
sive any one should snatch the task from her. “ He 
whom you have so long known as Lord Egremont, 
is the natural son of an obscure and distant branch 
of the family whose name he bears, a family that has 
long been threatened with extinction in its main 
branches. His mother was a servant of the lowest 
description. Of her marriage with his father he has 
forged documents, and by a series of forgeries and 
falsehoods has succeeded in raising himself to the 
place he now holds. But the time is at hand to turn- 
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blc him from the eminence on which he stands so 
doubtfully. A power of no mean strength inartialed 
by no mean talent comes against him, and he falls !’* 

“ What a blow to my father !*’ exclaimed Caroline, 
instantly reverting to her brother’s engagement with 
Miss E«:remont. * 

Rather say, what an escape for Secton ! But I lose 
time, I have letters to write.” 

“ Do not rise,” cried Mrs. Belmont, ‘‘ Madam 
D’Arley and I will leave you, we have yet much to 
talk over.” 

Caroline and her kind hostess withdrew, Alice re¬ 
moved the breakfast things, and her ladyship being 
supplied with pen, ink, and paper, was left to renew 
her important plans and arrangements with Oswald. 
She heard with some surprise and still more morti¬ 
fication, that a delay was again necessaiy; and that 
it was imperative for Oswald to leave Wales for a 
short time. « 

“ Trust to me,” be cried, as he saw the cloud that 
gathered on her brow. withhold the blow yet a 
little longer but to bring it down with more tremen- * 
dous force. New engines of torture are accumulat¬ 
ing in my bands, and 1 will bring them into play as 
speedily as possible.” In this manner he at length 
succeeded in appeasing her ladyship, and having taken 
his farewell of the other ladies, early in the forenoon 
he departed. Leaving them to the daily and hourly 
discussion of the circumstances of interest in which 
they severally stood, we will rejoin the party at 
Woburn. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


A 

The consieniation of the whole party at Bedford, 
as soon as the news of Caroline’s flight reached them, 
is more easily conc^eived than described ; but one was 
more immediately aflfected than any other: that one 
tvas Seeton Auber. The whole, truth now flashed 
upon him, and in discovering in Clarence^ the lover of 
his sister, he could account for all the appearances 
whteh had hitherto occasioned him so much perplexity 
regarding Adela. More than all, be was now con¬ 
vinced he had no rival in her heart. As that convic¬ 
tion first flashed upon his soul, he enjoyed an ecstasy 
of delight; but, alas, it was not more brillianMhan it 
was fleeting. What availed all her charms, all her 
love, while the barrier of his engagement with Sophia 
rose between them. 

Every one was under the influence of perplexed and 
agitated feelings, when letters arrived which materially 
increased those feelings in the parties to whom they 
were addressed. * Thoefe to Captain Auber were ano¬ 
nymous, but written by one who evidently knew him 
and bis connections well, and in a* tone of style that 
rivetted his attendon; they warned him against the 
marriage his son was on the eve of contracting, and 
hkit^ at the total overthrow of Miss Egremont’s 
23 3x 
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prospects and family. As he hastened to seek his son 
he heard the marquis order his carriage, and disco* 

vered that his lordship was hastening to town; but.he 

* 

had not time to reflect on the circumstance, when the 

'appearance of his son recalled all his attention to his 
^ ^ •» 

own a0airs. « 

Having put the letters into Seeton^s hands, he threw 
himself into a seat to watch the effect they would pro- 
•dace on his /on. 

Can you guess the author of these letters V* cried 
young Auber, as he concluded the perusal with an 
agitation the most extreme. 

“ No stranger, evidently,** replied the captain; 
and though anonymous communications are and 
ought to be received with suspicion, there is a tone 
about those letters which makes me fear there is 
more in ambush than we drean^ of. There are other 
Circumstances also, which crowd their conQrming tes¬ 
timony on my mind. Lprd Egremout is strangely 
altered; for my own part i have sometimes thought 
him mad .” 

“ And what has become of X^ady Rutbven ?V ask^ 

§ 

Seeton, her long and sudden disappearance is most 
singular.*’ 

Seeton !** cried l^is father solemnly, ahd pausing 
after he had pronouiwed the name* We are upon 
a piecipice, and we must he OUf guard that .no 
po\^er pushes us into the gulf, if half my fears, 
are realized, if but^half .the inisehief this .letter hints 
is accomplished, this is no, 

And what, sir,,is to beeou^e of Sophia./? . 

^ What becomes of any scion of, at), nnforlnoate 
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house? While the root is good the topmost branches 
floudsh green end verdant^ but when the withered 
stem totters to Us fall, the branches fall likewise,” 

“ True, that is the law of nature 5 but there is ano¬ 
ther law which bids those who have sought shelter be¬ 
neath those boughs when they were fresh’with verdure, 
to raise and bind them should they chance to fall, So¬ 
phia is more mine than ever. Be her father the 
guilty criminal these letters would infdV, that cannot 
affect the innocence of his daughter, while the very 
circumstance leaves her more particularly in want of 
protection and support/’ 

“ This is romance, folly—” but ere he could precede 
further they were joined by Lord Egremont. With 
an abruptness of manner that surprised them, he an¬ 
nounced his intention of celebrating his marriage with 
Lady Ruthveu in a few days, and continued, (address¬ 
ing himself particularly to Seeton,) 

** What say you to our persuading Sophia to fix 
the same day ? Lady Rutbven and myself are of the 
Roman faith, and will be united by the good father 
Francis in the chapel. A special licence and my wor¬ 
thy friend the dean will assist you in the protestant 
ceremony; and thus will the two holy men make us t 
couple of Benedicts on the same day.” 

Various were the feelings that agitated Seeton at 
this proposal; less vafious but almost as violent were 
those of hia father, who now desired the postpone¬ 
ment of the, match as much as he had ohee an^aiouSh 

a 

wished its Calfllmmt. 

The struggle in Seeton’s breast was short, be felt* 
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that honour, not indination must decide, aed he io* 
Stan tly assured bis lordship that be would U]|fe Miss 
Egretnont to accede to the arrahgdneut. 

Lady Hutliven, soon after Oswald’s departure from 
Wales, bad written to Lord Egremont, ofiFering him 
her forgiveness on the condition of the fulfilment of 
his engagement with her. Glad to be relieved from 
the apprehensions which bad so long tortured him, 
he answered her letter by assuring her he was willing 
to subscribe to her dictates; the consequence was, 
that, a subsequent letter or two served to tix the da 5 
and plan the arrangements, and Woburn presented a 
scene of bustle and confusion rarely equalled. 

Caroline and Clarence seemed utterly forgotten in 
the new events that came crowding on the scene. 
Miss Egremont wanted little solicitation to stand as 
the second bride, and all was anxiety and expectation 
while the preparations were going forward. 

in the midst of all Adela’s mind was in a state the 
most agonizing. In the most pointed and most pub¬ 
lic manner Miss Egremont had solicited her to officiate 
as bride’s maid; and while her heart died within her 

at the sound of the request, she had been forced to 

♦ 

assent to the acceptance of the honour. As soon as 
she could, she flew from the saloon to the Solitude of 
her own room in order to counsel with herself as to 
how she should act. One moment she felt the fire of 

^ t 

maclness seizing her brain, the next the icy pangs of 
despair chilled her heart; at length, after a conflict 
the most fearful, she came to the resolution, at once 
consonant with the roipance of her Character and 
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vividness of her feelings, to stay and witness the immo¬ 
lation of all her earthly happiness; and having done 
so> seek eternal solitude in her native place. 

With the utmost effort of resolution she endeavour¬ 
ed to support her spirits, and in some measure auo*^ 
needed; but she could not preveni; the alteration of 
her appearance which became hourly visible; her lan¬ 
guid eyes, her faded cheek, spoke the inroads which 
secret anguish was making on her health: a day of 
effort was usually closed by a night of tears, and 
prayer and the hope of death formed her only conso¬ 
lation. The prospect of the final termination of her 
sufferings, instead of invading animated her courage, 
and as the eventual day approached, she became 
more calm and resigned than she had dared to anti¬ 
cipate. 

Seeton Auber bad studiously avoided all thobe op- 
portunies of addressing or conversing with Adela 
which he bad till now so anxiously sought; but he 
did not the less attentively mark her look, her tones, 
and every indication she betrayed; and her evident 
sufferings added pangs to the smothered anguish of 
his soul.. 

t 

, At length the morning arrived, and every prepara¬ 
tion was completed; all seemed in forwardness, but 
that Lady Ruthven and the Reverend Dean did not 
make their appearance. The agitation of Lord £gre«> 
mont became extreme, when at length a post chaise 
drove up to the gate, and her ladyship alighted", fol- 
,owed by Mrs. Belmont.. His lordship hastily quitted 
the drawing-room to receive them, whence Adcia was 
>n a few minutes summoned to meet her mother. 
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Such a meettog lUust he conceived^ liuce the Vivid 
and overwbeliriing feeling with which Adela fainted 
on the matemhl boeom are not to be desciibed^ 

Deeply'affecting was the scene between the parent 
and her aerrowing child. When restored conscious-^ 
ness permitted, the former urged her tender inquiries 
as to the source of the anguish too poignant for Adela 
to conceal; but she evaded the anxious questions of 
her mother, though each moment increased her men¬ 
tal agony. One among the arriving carriages brought 
the protestant divine, who came like an executioner 
to Adela with all the array of death about him. 

Eight o’clock arrived, and the company began to 
move to the chapel, which was brilliantly illuminated, 
and where stood the aged father Francis in all the im¬ 
posing dignity of his sacred office. Never was there 
a bridal in which mingled less of joyousoess of spirit; 
every one appeared to catch the tone and feeling of 
the princ!t)ats in the passing scene. Anxiety, dread, 
mystery, and dismay were written on the brow of 
many. Lord Egremont endeavoured to di^uise hts 
feelings by an assumption of cardessness and even 
gaiety, but it sat ill upon him, while a glance at the 
iihperlous Lady Huthycn appeared to parallize every 
efibrL All the Aubers looked anxious and uneasy, 
even the joyous Sir Hubert: while his brother the 
i^ptatn looked as if he bad been newly submitted to 
the tocture. 

iThe pale Adela trembled on the arm of the almost 
equalljy agitated Lord Elmer, contrasting the gky 
Adele D'Audt^^, who stdod near Her, supported by 
F^derie. Almost every individual engi*ossed by the 
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shigalar appearance of the two brides and .their bride¬ 
grooms, seemed unconseioirs of the person to whom 
their immediate attention was due. A kind of 
breathless suspense appeared to bang on every one, 
as if the issue of the evening was to present some 
event fatal and striking. • 

At the moment that Lord Egremont and Lady 
Ruthven reached the altar, and the priest pi'epared to 
commence the ceremony, the bride stepped back; and 
with all that majesty of manner and tone for which 
she was so peculiar, she extended her right arm to¬ 
wards father Francis, motioning him to forbear. # 

“ Stay, holy father. We have our acts of faith, of 
ho|>e, of charity; you shall have one of justice, ave, of 
retributive justice !*’ then turning slowly round, she 
faced Lord Egremont, in the livid hue of whose cheek 
might be read the tumult of horrid apprehension that 
possessed his soul. 

Every eye was fixed On her, and large as was the 
assembly the silence was almost unearthly: some . 
scene of the kind was almost anticipated; but wba^ 
ivas to be the result none could foresee, and every 
individual spectator seemed afraid to breathe lest a 
sound should retard the document. 

. With an implacable and unpitying resolut o , L 'dy 
Rutbvmik^ having fixed the^ attention of all present, be^ 
gaia Her tones were deep and distinct, her annuncia* 
tion alow and impressive, while conscious power and 
gratified revenge glowed through her whole person, 
and gave her an appearance almost super-human* 
Brilliant and beautiful she was, but It was the beauty 
and brillicuQcy of an evil gently wbile her victim, who 
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MW clearly saw the toils io which he had been*c8Egfat» 
neemed to personify suspended animation. 

<< By what name shall 1 address thee ?*’ cried the 
haughty and triumphant Lady Ruthven. *^&y that 
of friend or lover} long since have you forfeited all 
claim to either. 9y that of the proud title of a peer 
of Britain, and representative of a noble house ? Alas! 
when did you possess a right to them ? Since then 
there are noae in which 1 can address, tell me in 
which 1 shall denounce thee: Shall it be in thy first 
character of ingrate, in thy next as traitor, or in any 
of the following ones of forgerer, usurper, oppressor, or 
murderer ?'* 

A universal shudder followed the solemu pause 
Lady Rudiven now made. The accused with a strong 
effort tried to speak, but what he gasped forth was 
inarticulate. 

“ Nay, spare yourself/’ resumed her ladyship, ** I 
haye not yet done; when I j^ave it will be time enough 
for*you to defend and disprove, and the same atten¬ 
tion will honour you then as now.” Again she paused 
and glanced round at the assemblage in full triumph 
at the success of her scheme. 

Then turning to Mrs. Belmont, she took her band 
and led her forward*-*^ By what title," cried the vin¬ 
dictive Lady Rathveo, ** shqnld 1 present this lady ? 
what are her claims ? What are her injuries ? Where 
is her betrayed and wronged husband ? Where is her 
son f" 

She spbke the last word with fi eim|]^sis, wad 
Lc|ed Bgrempnt staried as if he had % heard < his own 
kf^lj hut suddenly^lmnitic^ into a phienzy of rage^ 
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Rr the best and only cover for his feelings, bR i!|)0culat^d 
—‘^The woman’s mad !” ^ * 

** You will find method in her madness,” she're¬ 
plied with a sardonic grin; atid elevating her voice 
she called Oswald; A door opened, and he instantly 
appeared as if by magic. • 

Let Lord Egremont appear,” she exclaimed, to 
confront the base-born dark usurper of his rights-^ 
this plotter of foul deeds;” and almo^ immediately 
at the same door appeared Clarence, who having 
made a momentary pause, advanced to the assembly. 

Has the grave rendered back the dead ?” gasped Mi*s. 
Belmont, as s}ie sunk on Lady Ruthven’s arm. 

Rise, madam,” cried her friend; ** rise and be¬ 
hold your son—Horatio Belmont, the true Lord Bgre- 
mont!” 

My son ! my first-born !” exclaimed Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont, as she fell on the neck of the kneeling Clarence,- 
and burst into an overwhelming torrent of tearsthcO 
rising and gazing on him, she ejaculated—“ Mysterious 
Heaven ! how inscrutible are thy ways! 1 aSk not 

how these miracles are wrought; I feel, I know no¬ 
thing, but that I clasp my son, my. Horace. Oh thou. 
dost need no other vouchers than this form, these 
features, thou model of my long lost Belmont.” 

What description can do justice*to thfe scene, or to 
to the countekiances it exhibited ! * 

• fc. ' 

« 

Wonder set wrapp’d in mute astonishment.” 

Adela’s pa]p face lighted into rapture as she flew into 
the embrace oHier newly discovered brother. Seeton 
was blended with astonishment and delight, mixed with 
23 3 y 
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some relics of the melancholy feelings with which 1^ 
bad first mingled in the scene. 

The first thought that rushed into Captain Auber s 
mind was, that if alt proceeded, as it appeared, bis 
daughter was Lady Egremont. Various were the feel¬ 
ings and expression of the assembly, yet the prevail¬ 
ing feeliiigs were pleasure at the elevation of the Bel¬ 
monts, and amazement at the manner in which it had 
taken place. * 

The attention with which the affecting scene of 
Clarence’s recognition by his mother and sister was 
beheld, was at length called away by a circumstance 
as unlooked for as appalling. Sophia, the betrothed of 
Seeton, just as her father was hurrying from the cha¬ 
pel, threw herself into his arms, and with one groan 
expired. Horror took possession of every breast; 
even Lady Rulhveu shuddered. Seeton caught her 
hand-^it was already cold 1 Her wretched father 
with an imploring look ask^d his assistance to support 
her from the chapel, and tottering beneath the weight 
of his lifeless child, and his detected guilt, the unfor¬ 
tunate culprit made his way through the passage the 
company made for him. And immediately after that 
crowded theatre of wonderful event was deserted. 

I4ittle remains to be said; Miss Egremont’s death 
was occasioned by that which has mpre slowly, but 
not less certainly killed many women—cosmetics. 
That which .had been designed for external applica¬ 
tion, she had by mistake taken internally, and thus she 
fell a victim to the fatal attempt of using art to im* 
prove nature. * 

Her fiither, struck with remorse, ihade a general 
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confession that he bad instigated wretches to assas¬ 
sinate the child of Belmont, and had kept spies about 
his devoted relative for the purpose of barring bis re¬ 
turn to fortune and distinction. Oswald, to answer 
his own views, had saved the real child, and commit¬ 
ted to the flames an infant corpse, the. remains of 
which was exhibited to the wretched parents as those 
of their child. To save the real heir alive, Oswald 
knew was the strongest hold he could have upon his 
guilty patron. At length the secret was divulged to 
the usurper, and every effort was used to make the 
boy u monk. By his subsequent escape from college 
he was lost to Oswald, but the circumstance which at 
another time would have caused that dark agent of 
another’s crimes the most coroding anxiety, was 
lightly felt, his passion for Lady Ruthven engrossing 
all his soul, merging in its overwhelming power even 
avarice and interest. 

That vindictive woman made him the instrument of 
her revenge, feeding his hopes to the last. She saw 
Clarence’s identity proved, his rights acknowledged 5 
her perfidious lover the ci-devaut Lord Egremont, 
driven into banishment, covered with chagrin- and 
disgrace; then, with some satisfaction at the good she 
had been the means of doing on one hand, and still 
greater at the havoc she bad made on the other, she 
threw off the mask,* and openly expressed her con¬ 
tempt for the unworthy agent of her scheme of ven- 
. geance. Taking a proud farewell of the few she re¬ 
spected, hurling mockery and defiance at all the 
world beside, she took refuge in a convent in France. 
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Her departure led to that repose which all so much 
required after the jar of so many, and. unlooked for 
events. The rejoicing feelings of newly claimed kin¬ 
dred had not yet had time or opportunity to be ex- 
preieed; like timid flowers they bowed before the 
tempest, but as thie clouds rolled off, sunshine and 
serenity came forth to rake their place. 

The new Lord Egremont found time to draw a 
parallel between his former and liis present fate, while 
his mother, bis wife, and sister wept and wondered 
over the circumstance, which had so often placed him 
in contact with those most nearly and dearly con¬ 
nected with him, and yet left him at the same time 
the isolated stranger, the melancholy wanderer he had 
long been. 

“ Oh ! my dear mother V* he exclaimed, “ when I 
strayed a homeless unregarded wretch amongst the 
shades of Conway Vale, how little did 1 dream that { 
breathed the $anie air with^ her who gave me birth 1 
When Adela came to me like the messenger of hope 
and harbinger of happiness, how little did I imagine 
so near a tie united us ! And you my Caroline, when 

I 

you preserved from me perishing in the woods of Nice,, 
now remote from either of our thoughts was the anti¬ 
cipation of a day so happy and so proud as this!” 

To regain her tranquillity, (as soon as it was practi¬ 
cable,) Mrs* Belipont returned to Wales accompanied 
by her son, his tf^fe, and her gentle‘Adela—gentle 
indeed 1 for her spirit bad been so tong tried, and of 
late so oWpowered by the repid sttccessioiyjf events, 
that she appeared utterl}^ passive to the wilfof pthers^ 
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site seemed to ky faei*self upon the stream of fate,, 
careless whither it might bear her, and in this state of 
feeling she found herself again in her native vale. 

It -was evening when they arrived, and a pale and 
clouded moon dimly lighted every object, but there 
was DO trfee, no shrub, no winding ^ath, no clustering 
shade, but was pregnant with recollection sweet and 
bitter;’’ even the shapeless shadows of the distant 
rocks were eloquent to Adela. 

“ The life of the happy is all hope,*' she whispered 
to herself, " that of the unhappy all memory. 'Tis 
from the past, the regretted past, I must call up the 
hues that make life beautiful.’’ 

In returning home the image of Seeton Auber came 
anew to her imagination in all the vivid brilliancy in 
which love pictures the being beloved, in all the graces 
with which he first captii’ated her heart. She had 
fortune, friends, alliance; but where alas was 
who, of all the world, alone could make her happy. 

With that respect to the decencies and decorums 
of society, which so conspicuously marked him, he 
attended the funeral of Sophia Egremont, and paid 
the last solemn duties of respect to her remains; he 
then turned his attention to her degraded father, prof¬ 
fering to him the same support he would have done 
had he been still Lord Egremont, and indeed his fa¬ 
ther. The wretched old man, who for the few lost weeks 
bad done the work of years, at first spurned hb friend¬ 
ship ; but as he felt incroaching imbecility, and all the 
dreariness pf isolation grow upon him, became glad 
to grasp the kind hand thkt was extended for his aid; 
and convinced of the generous nature to which he 
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clung, he threw himself wholly on the guidance of the 
young and noble-minded Auber. Anxious to remove 
him from the scene of former error and late suffering, 
Seeton took him over to Ireland, and fixed him in a 
sequestered retreat, where, when his shaken spirits 
wei'e restored, thtf sports of the chase, and other 
pursuits best calculated to his taste and habits, were 
open to him. 

When his task was ended, the master passion of his 
soul resumed its ascendency; and impatient as was the 
. haste with which he retraced his course to England, 
the dull hours appeared to succeed each other in end¬ 
less routine, and still the goal of all bis wishes appear¬ 
ed far distant. In his rout he was joined by Lord 
Rutledge, who hailed him as a brother ; hut the sun 
did not set upon their meeting; the news Seeton Auber 
had to tell changed the destination of the young peer, 
and instead of flying to England on the wings of love, 
he made for Italy on those of disappointment. 

The best wishes and the kindest concern of Seeton 
Auber went with him, and in return he seemed to 
leave some of the sad feeling with which he departed. 
The moon is less changeable than a lover's spirits, and 
of all the passions there is none so timid as love when 
it is genuine. Fears that would never enter the ima¬ 
gination under other circumstances, are then received 
and, cherished, imd sudhred to grow into hideous 
monsters to fright their victim .from his purpose, till 
the design which led him forth, and which he was on 
the eve of executing, is'abandoned. Thua^did Seeton 
suf^r a thousand fears’ conjured up in the person of 
LM Elmer,^ and his fortune and pretensions, to cloud 
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the fervour of hope with which he commeoced his 
joumqf, and ultimately led him to J^ondon^ instead of 
a nearer point to happiness and Adela. 

He was not long, however, in making a visit to 
Grosvcnor Square, in hopes of meeting in his sister 
both a counsellor and supporter 5 but the mansion 
was deserted, and he was turning in disgust and dis¬ 
appointment from the door, when ho was suddenly 
accosted by the worthy Mr. Robert Dofton. 

“ Well now, and how do you do exclaimed the 
fit with his vulgar, yet goodnatured grin, “a fine 
rumpus you’ve been having in the country. Miss 
Caroline’s popped into a fine thing for all her scam¬ 
pering away. Why you don’t seemed pleased now! 
What's the matter ?" 

“ Oh! nothing, nothing,** replied Seeton, “ I am 
disappointed in not finding my sister in to.\n, that’s 
all.” . 

« Well, if that’s all, 1 should’nt look as black as 
you do. 1 an’t so over anxious to see her for wy. 
part, though they tell me she’s altered, and is as quiet 
again as she was; but lord bless you, it won’t last, 
she’ll begin again making her game of people.’* 

All this time Seeton kept walking on totally uncon¬ 
scious of the vicinity of the li tie squarc-t ed machine 
by his side, although at intervals Boltoji kept braying 
forth a laugh that might be heard at any disrance 
within a mile. But for thi^ happy state of absence he 
would have been much annoyed, as Mr, Bolton 
was* in a most loquacious as well as a merry hu 
mour, and managed to talk in spite of his short 
breath, and the l(mg steps he was obliged to take to 
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keep pace with Mr. Aiiber^ to say nothing of sundry 
bops,, which be ^"tuitously threw in to pre^nt his 
being left in the rear. 

When Seeton reached the hotel where he had taken 
up his abode» he first became sensible of the incon¬ 
venience of such 'B companion, and was looking at 
Bolton t<f consider how be could get rid of him, when 
be was spared aU further trouble by seeing him sud¬ 
denly make od^ with the most persevering dexterity; 
■and on looking about to ascertain the cause of the 
phenomenon of Bolton's nimbleness he, perceived his 
brother Frederic coining down the street; the reool- 
lectipns that immediately associated themselves in his 

f 

mind tbi^ew him into a violent fit of laughter, so that 
on Frederic’s coming up he exclaimed— 

** Upon my soul I rejoice to meet you in such happy 
spirits.*' 

** Laughter is no proof of happiness,'* he replied; 
** but It would have made* the devil laugh to see that 
fellow Bolton set off when he saw you.** 

Bolton 1” repeated Frederic with bis accustomed 
quickness, ** Where is he ?’* 

Just then Bolton had stopped both for the purpose 
of taking breath and a bird’s eye view of the enemy, 
and as his 111 stars, would have it his eye encountered 
Frederic’s, by which he received a shock as if from 
electricity, for he started romid with a grotesque acti¬ 
vity which redohbled the laughter of Seeton and com¬ 
municated the cofitagion to Frederic. 

Here’s laughter, hblding both his sides indeed,” 
exclaimed Lord MHsom, aiivancing; why what in 
the name of fate has possessed you both^” 
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Tbe^ now retreated into the hotels followed by his • 
lords^p, where Bolton was soon forgotten in graver 
and more interesting subjects. Here Seeton learned 
that Frederic was already happy in the possession of 
the lovely Parisian, and that they were to spend the 
honey moon in Wales, whither Lord and Lady Mil- 
som would accompany them. It required little per¬ 
suasion to press Seeton into the pai'ty, and after u 
thousand fluctuations of hope and fear he once mortf 
found himself near Conway Vale. 

While various encomiums were Javished on the 
mansion the) approached, and the park through which 
they drove, the new acquisition of the new Lord 
Egremont, his thoughts were occupied and agitated 
with very different objects, and his heart palpitated 
to suffocation as the door of the saloon was thrown 
open. It is difficult to say whether he was most re¬ 
lieved or disappointed in finding his sister alone. 

Lady Egremont received the party with her luual 
grace and gaiety, inquiries and congratulations were 
mutually exchanged, till the ladies retired to change 
their dress, and the gentlemen to look at the grounds, 
all but Seeton, he lingered with his sister. 

X suppose,” cried she, archly, “ you’ve come here 
upon the wings of love, but allow me to say I can’t 
complimcDt you on their velocity. Why, my father 
has been' vapouring himself to death about you and 
poor Adela!” 

Wbat of Adela?’’ cried he, anxiously. 

What of Adela ?” .repeated Caroline, ** why is she 
not wearing the willow all this while ?” 

23 3z 
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** Nonsense^ Caroline, will you never leave this 
mockery and talk plain sense.** ^ 

**Wby, you barbariani** replied his sister. ‘‘Who 
has taught you to curl jrour lip so disdainfully, and 
knit your brows so terrifically ? Well, really I hope 
Adela will come iu^ now, because she’ll be enchanted 
with you!** 

“ Is Adela here ?’* 

“Yes, sir,**.cried Caroline with mock humility; 
“but ril send her away if it displeases your ex- 
<icllency.** 

“ Caroline, a trace with this I you really distress 
me. Tell me is Adela well, is she happy ?** 

“How can she be either?’* rejoined l^ady Egre- 
-mont, now equally serious with himself. “ Have you 
not neglected her, convinced as you must be of the 
state of her heart.’* 

“ Convinced! pardon me Caroline, 1 hare some¬ 
times hoped, but—’* 

“ But what ?** repeated daroline with some petu¬ 
lance. “ You make me ill 1 Pray don’t play Faulk- 
land in real life. What ^ loop have you to hang a 
doubt upon ?* ** 

“ Caroline, I think you might make allowances, 
have yoM Jtnown no fears ?—** 

“Many, and proved them all fallacies. Now just 
tell me one of your magnanimous ones ?**> 

“ Well, then,** replied her, brother after some hesi¬ 
tation, “Adela. has a miniature which she prizes be¬ 
yond every thing on earth. It .is neither her father*s 
nor her mother’s—whose then can it be ?** 

“ Your own !,** 

■. K 
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My own !” exclaimed Seetoii, while his coaote- 
nauceiSudled to a blaze of transport. 

Now I hope,” cried Caroline, J may cry with 
Coriolanus, How like an eagle among dovc^s I*vd 
scattered your terrors, (Volscians ought to be the 
word,) but stop. Til send the onl^dove in the house 
to you; but 1 shan’t tell her you’re here. You’re 
looking something like yourself now !” and nodding*^ 
to him with a playful laugh she left the*room. 

The new light that broke in on Seeton dissipated 
the gloom that had clouded his brow, and be wore all 
bis most beaming looks, when the unconscious Adela, 
whom Lady Egremont had requested to fetch her 
work-bag, came into the room. 

She had scarcely entered w’hen she perceived who 
was the inmate of the saloon; alike unable to advance 
or retreat, while the colour now rose, now faded on 
her cheek, she faultered forth something like a con- . 
gratulation on seeing him again in Wales, in reply to 
the rapture with which he addressed her; and taking 
her unresisting hand he*led her to a seat. 

** So strange and so rapid has been the course of 
events, so mingled with the melancholy and the bois 
rible,” cried Seeton, “ that I have had no opportunity 
of congratulating you as my heart dictates on the 
happy changes that have taken place; but I think 
Miss Belmont can guess how remote from indiiTerence 
must be my feelings on any event that concerns her 
happiness.” 

** Oh! if you wish to congratulate,” cried Adela, , 
smiling and endeavouring to skake off the embarrass- 
lent she felt, brother is the proper pei'son; 
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aUovK me to seek him and send him to yon/' shi 
added, rising. 

So soon, so willingly can you leave ? Oh 1 fote has 
much to indemnify me for; think of tb^ days of ab- 
sence 1 have suffered, and abridge not the few the 
only moments of happiness I have known since last 1 
saw you.'" 

Nay,” continued Adela, still attempting to rally, 
my brother is impatiejnt to receive your compli¬ 
ments.” 

Be your brother’s deputy then, or rather make 
me as much an pbject of envy and congratulation as 
he is, and then we shall meet'On equal terms. 

‘‘ Tell me my adored, my beautiful Adela, that I 
have not cherished a false hope, and that be will be 
indeed my breSfther by a dearer tie than yet unites us I 
Tell me you will repay a devotion ardent as ever 
warmed the breast of man, accept a homage pure and 
undivided as ever was offored at any shrine. Oh ! 
Adela, if words are wanting to let you know I .love 
you, you never will be convinced, for I have none in 
which to utter it.” As he spoke he drew her towards 
him, and overcome by her feelings she sunk upon his 
breast, and burst into tears. All that the eloquence 
of love could dictate or tenderness suggest, Secton 
pourp4^|brth, and won from her in return the acknow- 
ledghients of a love devoted and faithful as his own. 

In a few weeks, Adela, the happy beautiful Adda, 
gave her hand toSeeton Auber in the presence of a large 
assemblage of their mutual friends, and soon after at 
the pressing instance of the marquis and marchioness 
aeaotnpanied them and their fomUy to Paris, where th^ 
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former undertook to arrange for the ticw peer all the 
affair^^an unpleasant nature. 

As soon as all the more important circumstances 
were disposed of^ Lord Egremout looked round for 
the» friends of his adversity, and among the first 
Avhom he sought and distinguished were the Wiugre- 
gins. In Father Francis be discovered his college 
preceptor, who, though one of Oswald's depei^ 
dents, was a worthy m^in; and be ga^e what he asked 
—the quiet possession of his hermitage at Woburn. 
After his worthy friend and deliverer Wiogregio, 
Lord Kgremont became anxious about his friend Mal¬ 
colm ; but any question of his happiness was removed 
by the announcement which the public papers brought 
him of his marriage with Miss Melville, a woman 
whose worse fault was her love of eccentricity. 

A tew mobths restored Adela to the bosom of her 
family, and never perha|)is was there a circle more 
complete. The Belmonts and Aubers who had first 
met by chance, were now united in the strictest and 
holiest bonds of earthly union, and under circum¬ 
stances of the most brilliant fortune and the proudest 
distinction. ' 

In the course of five years after her marriage, by the 
successive deaths of Captain Auber and Sir Hubert, 
our heroine became Lady Auber, but the title most 
dear to her husband was the one he first gave her, 
that of The ^Beauty of the British Alps* 
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